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GYPT EXPLORATION FUND (GRA&CO- 
ROMAN BRANCH), 37, Great Russell Street, W.C. EXHIBITION 
at the Society of sees Burlington House, of PAPYRI and 
ANT! we yUITIES found by Messrs. GRENFELL and H 
ANTIQUITIES from NAUCRATIS found by Mr. HOGAR’ 
of the British School at Athens. Open fro 
(10 a.m. to 5 P.m.). Admission on presentation of Visiting Card. 


City of SHEFFIELD. 


RUSKIN MUSEUM. 
APPOINTMENT OF CURATOR. 
The Ruskin beige Committee of the Sheffield Co er invite 








HE ROYAL SOOtETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, 8.W. (near the National 

Galler?) —The 128th SUMMER EXHIBITION ‘NOW. OPEN from 
PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 


UILDHALL EXHIBITION. — NOTICE,.—The 

TURNER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on TUESDAY, July 11. 

Open Daily until that date. Weekdays, 10 to 7; Sundays, 3 to 6. 
Admission free. 


ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 12, 13, 14, and 15. 








ALBANI, PALLISER, SHERWIN, CROSSLEY, MARIE BREMA. 
LLOYD, GREEN, BLACK, PLUNKET GREENE. 


PARKER’S ‘HORA NOVISSIMA,’ DVOKAK’S ‘TE DEUM,’ 
BRAHMS’S ‘REQUIEM,’ ELGAR’S ‘LIGHT of LIFE,’ ‘ELIJAH,’ 
“ MESSIAH,’ &c. 


por s. SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
AL PARADE, EASTBOUR 
The above Home has been established for the see of Booksellers, 
their Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
be had furnished, with cooking and attendance, at very moderate 





charges per wee! 

The Home is replete with avery comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms & most charming residence for those oe rest and a 
ge 8 sojourn at this most lovely seaside reso: 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Geo. Lanner, at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 





and 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 

Established in 1839 for pms Pensions and ye oe” Assistance 
¢o principals or assistants engaged as vendors of newspa) 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-Presi ent ‘and gives 
three votes for life at all of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
— to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 





Ere very man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
ublisher, wholesaler, retailer, eer or employed, is entitled to 
Becom me a@ member upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three 
ueasapie for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
The go now number thirty-six, the men \ receiving 201. and 


the post of CURATOR of fa RUS MUSEUM, 

Meersbrook Park, Sheffield, at a salary Os 1751. per gohan with 
Residence, Coal and Gas, and an 

Applications, with copies of not less than ‘three testimonials, to be 
~ to me, endorsed “ Curator, Ruskin Museum,’’ on or before JULY 22 
nex 

Further pectatee may be obtained from the podernanee. 

Personal canvassing will be looked i with disfavou 


NRY SAYER, ‘Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Sheffield, June 23, 1899. 


FRANCE, — The 
obtained at the follow 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 


Railway Stations in 


DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON,; DUN-' 


KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


PAU 8. Se Be eek 








ONALDSON’S HOSPITAL, EDIN BURGH. 


HOUSE GOVERNOR (resident and unmarried) REQUIRED for this 
Hospital, which is an endowed Institution for the maintenance and 
education of Poor Children from Seven to Fourteen years of age— 
penereey about 210 to 220 Children, of whom a half are Deaf and Dumb. 

pes must be either a Graduate of a University or hold a Teacher's 

loma. Age 25 to 40. Salary 250., with Board, &c.—Applications, 
with twelve cones of eee Is (printed), to be lod not later 
than JULY 14, with Mr. R. C. Bett, W.8., 13, Hill Street, Edinburgh, 
Clerk to the Hospi tal. 


PROFESSOR of ENGLISH is WANTED for 

a NEW HIGHER COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE in BELGIUM.— 
re wah “teat write to G.G. G., c.o. Messrs. Street & Co., 30, 
‘ornhill, E.C. 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


_ YORKSHIRE gE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


poten lications will be received up to “ap to JULY 5 for Ge appointment of a 
OR of LAW, — must reside in Leeds or the 


RETIREMENT OF THE SUR MASTER. 
of ae and Friends has been formed to establish in 
the School a MEMORIAL Gos the services of Dr. LUPTON, which 
oye vee eee than 35 yea: 
: Miles Mattinson, Esq ,Q.C. 


Samuel Rewsher, Esq., St. Paul's School, W. 
Suen {Fenn Shearman, "Esqt'3 3, New Inn, Strand, W.C. 
Subscriptions may be paid to be Lupton Memorial "account, at 
ib s Bank, 34, Hammersmith Road, W., or to Rev. R. B. Gard iner, 
Hon. Sec., 3, Gliddon Road, West Kensington, W., to whom all com- 
munications should be addressed. 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 


IGH-CLASS EDUCATION and HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES (Isr.). Best references in England and Abroad. 
Principal, Miss Baumann, Kronprinzenstr. 18, Cassel, North Germany. 








ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 


SESSION 1899-1900. 
e Courses of Instruction at the Institute’s CENTRAL th aa 
COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) are for Se a not under Sixtee' 
of age; those at the Institute’s TECHNICAL yt Aas FINSBURY. 
under Fourteen Years RANCE 








Stipend 300/. and Half ti e.Class Fees. Minimum yon oe emolu- 
ments 350/.—Further + partitiiers may be obtained from the Recisrrar 
OF THE COLLEGE. 


for not of age. 
EXAMINATIONS to both Coll ones are held in SEPTEMBER and the 
SESSIONS COMMENCE in OCTOBER. Particulars of the Entrance 
etc ar peony | pap mech ay ay and Courses of “Stud mar 
ice of the 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


JODRELL PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
This oe "as SHORTLY be VACANT by the resignation of Prof. 


E. An Schiif 
d by and references as 
candldates may wish to submit, Snould A the ne sa by MONDAY, 
uly 17 
Further information will be sent on application to the spit 
The new Professor will enter on his duties next Octo! 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M. A. , Secretary. 





e respective Colleges, or from the Head 
Institute, poe A. College, Rasing ih Street, E.C. 
CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Exhibition Road, 8. W. 

A College for Higher Technical Instruction for Students not eter 
Sixteen ring to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Enginee 
Chemica! head other Manufacturers, and Teachers. Fee for a full 
Associateship Course, 25/. per Session. - ae = 
Civil and Mechanical may —W. UNWIN, F.R.S. M.Inst.C.E. 
Electrical Engineering—W. E. RTON, F.R.8. Past Pres. Inst.E.E. 
Chemistry—H. E. ARMS’ (RONG, Ph.D. LL.D. F.R.S., Dean of the 


College for the Session. 
Mechanics and Math ics—O. HENRICI, Ph.D. LL.D. F.R.8. 





THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF aa THEORY, ART, AND PRACTICE 
F EDUCATION 
The Council will — to the election. of a PROFESSOR in the 
above subject. The melee will be 400/. per annum. The duties will 
begin on September 29 n 





CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, 
Leonard Street, City Road, E.C. 

Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not 
under Fourteen Years of age preparing to enter Engineering and 
Chemical Industries. Fees, 15!. per Session. Professors :— 
ie and Electrical Engineering—S. P. THOMPSON, D.Sc. F.R.S., 

Principal of the College 
Engineering aad Mathematics—W. E. DALBY, M.A. B.Sc. 





A full statement of the *futies of the Professor may be obtained on 


a 





a women 15/. per aan ae These Pensions to 
201. per annum, are d from the dividends oxieln fr 
invested capital of the Institution. Pine ae 
The “Ro Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
ae gry "francis Fe of 151. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
wen’ Fund” provides pensions for one man 20/. and one 


Temporary Relief is given, not only to Memb » but to ~: d 
or their sevants who may be r for y Members. 
pe A is made and relief awarded in i aneaeo a+ merits of 
ONES, Secretar: 
ay tO Hall Buildings, Sentegien Street, E.C. ee 


(THE PROVOST of DENSTONE wishes to re- 
commend strongly for SECRETARIAL, LIBRARY, or MUSEUM 

WORK an OXFORD GRADUATE with over ten years’ - 

Address Church Eaton, Stafford. Z a 


WANTED by CLERGYMAN, now in Natal, 
POSITION of eg on good News r, or Literary Wo: k 

or otherwise. Experienced in fae yy ge Re- 

Siewing, Editing. aioe H. E. Sampson, care of R. Davison 9 
Bronygarth, Woldingham, Surrey, or, direct, Reunion, Durban, nal 














with aoe only, to be sent, under cover, to the 
Registrar, not later than July 
SYDNEY CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


The Uae Court of the Ulead of St. Andrews will, 
eee to be held in the month of JULY, ba int ADDITIONAL 
EXAMINERS feet Graduation in the following Subjects :— 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Applications, together with testimonials, should be lodged, on or 

before JULY 15, wt — the undersigned, from whom further infor- 


mation may be obtaii 
a NO. E. WILLIAMS, Secretary and Registrar. 
St. Andrews, June, 1899. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JULY 11, 12, and 13, to FILL UP not less 

than FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS. ee 

rare apply, by letter, to the Heap Master, 19, Dean’s Yard, 
estminster. 














DVERTISING.—GENTLEMAN, with large and 

——- pintnentil comeeiion. yrould ber Lay _— RK UP the ADVER- 
ofany 2 or other PUBLICATION.—G. L., 

of Mr. Bates, 36, Park Terrace, Queen's Park, W- er 





ECRETARY or AMAN UENSIS.—A GENTLE- 

MAN, well educated, and of pronounced Literary tastes, is de- 

sirous of obtaining IMMEDIATE Oo bile TION in the aleee capacity. 

Is an able Correspondent and <eeper, and could take entife 

— of oe 3 jane ¥: Principal’ 3 orn ad oy references. 
—Address, rst instance, ALpHa, care of Mrs. Hounsell, A’ 

Road, Westham, Weymouth. ied 





TRE. Larue in ELOCUTION ir KING’S 
ONDON, can take a COMPANION PUPIL for CURE 

y 'STAMMERING in SCOTLAND during AUGUST. - 
ile at Residence, 4, Penywern Road, Earl’ ’s Court. ere 


ANTED, GENTLEMAN of literary education, 











well acquainted with the newest and best Fiction of 
able to conduct Cor and of p Abilities. 
Mass have had experi the of Literary Transactions, 


possess an absolute! —-) record —A ge seating - 
tions, with testimoniale, aa salary ered ost t adisuesod to 
Linge, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s TY paildings: Bt E. c 


UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 70/., and an EXHIBITION of 
301., each tenable for Two Years, will be offered for competition at the 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS, which commences OCTO- 
BER Il. Erk information may be obtained from Rev. H. 
sHAW, Bailey, Durham. 


ONDON. —FINISHING EDUCATION for the 
4 UGHTERS of GENTLEMEN of good position 
Every "aaa for Music, Art, and Languages ; Training for 
Society ; Riding ; Tennis. 
Address Lapy Parncrpat, Oakfield, West Dulwich. 





ELuER- 








THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS. 
(ASHBURNE HOUBE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The Hall will be opened in OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for Board ope 
Residence, Twelve to Twenty Guineas per Term (Eleven Ladson Sree 
least Three Bursaries offe rom dents 
to the Warpen, or to the ny Miss A. M. Cooxe and Prof. . 
ALEXANDER, Owens College. 








SCIENCE MASTER WANTED in SEPTEMBER 
of ifr SFIRST GRADE SCHOOL. | Candidates should be Graduates 


r 
Tuition Bubjects , or London, with a Poyvicn” experience of 


idge, 
vired, Chemistry’ and ysics. Salary up to 
z Se to Messrs. Gazzitas, 


. per 00. 36, Beer Ny. Personal or 


THRING & Co., 36, le Street, 








FEPUCATION. .—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

btained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and nal knowledge 0: 

the best Schools for Bo a Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will farn' reful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—96, Sackville | Street, W. 








M.L.M. 
Chemistry—R. MELDOLA, F.R.S. F.I 
jonN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


M4DAME AUBERT introduces English and 
Foreign GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting 
BRITISH ISLES, Conti- 

hools and Educational 





Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, moh for 
nent, Africa, America, Asia, Aus' 
Homes recommended.—141, Regent Street, , 4 


UBLISHING.—A LITERARY GENTLEMAN, 
with an available capital of 5,000/. to 6,000/., can acquire a PART. 
NERSHIP in a well-established PUBLISHING BUSINESS with the 
view of developing and extending the same —Address es care 
of Messrs. Shaen, Roscoe, Massey & Co., 8, Bedford Row, 


bbe ht 4 by a GENTLEMAN, actively 
ed for a number of years in Literary eeeacein which 
have been paced and remunerative, the FINANCIAL CO-OPERA- 








enlarge and develope certain Publi 5 
_— Princips us or Solicitors alone dealt with.—Address C., Hastings 
‘ouse, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


CIENCE, ART, and LITERATURE REGISTRY 
Scientific Work. Artin all Branches. Literary and 
Journalistic Work. Large connexion.—Rey. F. H. Cartisie, M.A., 8, 
Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 


[POsMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 
Cc. C. ORD, M.A.), forall inquiries on the Universit; 5 fhe uire- 

ments and procedure. Clerical Dut; Seer east and Library Work 

arranged.—INFORMATION GAZETTE (JUNE), 4d. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 
BUREAU, 14, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. — 
mation on Literary and Scientific Subjects. ‘Translations, Indexi 

Glossaries, Research Notes, &c. English and Foreign Books Review 


YPE-WRITING.— Special _ Mega for large 

quantities. Difficult MSS. carefull Testimonials, Ex- 

amination Papers, &c., Duplicated. a ations. References to 
Authors.—E. Grauam, 23, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 


iP TrE- -WRITING promptly and accurately done, 
per 1,000 words. Manifolding. Sample and references.— 
Address Miss M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N. W. 


O- nine TYPE-WRITERS, Limited 
COPARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 
Wheotnena. T Po Translations. Duplicating, Good Work (done 
under fair conditions). Prompt execution. Many unsolicited testi- 
monials,—19, Southampton Row: Holborn, W.C. 
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'YEE-WRITING by EX-JOURNALIST.— 

AUTHORS’ MSS. carefully, promptly COPIED from .9d. per 1,000 
words inclusive. Poetry, Plays. Superior Machine and Paper. .Speci- 
men free.—F. Mason, 4, Grange Road, Egham, Surrey. 


TYPE. WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
ing Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sikes, 
riting Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 





Circulars, &c., by Copyin. 
West Kensington Type- 
mersmith, W. 


YPE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING care- 

fully and promptly executed. 10d. pee 1,000 words. Estimates 

free for Authors’ long MSS. (Established 1893.)—Miss Disney, 7, 
ham Grove, London, 8. W. 


YYPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 

words inclusive. Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c., at proportion- 

ately reduced rates. Work prompt and confidential.—Cuas. KinsHorT, 
72, Honley Road, Catford. 


O AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Routledge & Sons, 
Limited, will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to disposing of 
em. m his a! experience in the Publishing Trade Colonel 
Routledge has special facilities for placing Literary Work, Advising as 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c. Terms on applica- 
tion.—11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Ai ments, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order. G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


R ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
* ci 


14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
t 4 




















y Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
Publish Manufacturers i 


¢., ON app 








. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








Catalogues, 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 

by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 

st and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 

logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
Water T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


ATALOGUE No. 27.—Turner’s Liber Studiérum 

—Lucas’s Mezzotints after Constable—Turner Engravings—Draw- 

ings by Turner, Hunt, Prout, &c.—Illustrated Books—Publications of 

the Kelmscott Press—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— 
Wa. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Kichmond, Surrey. 








Just published. 
ATALOGUE of a good COLLECTION of 
J ENGRAVINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, EARLY MAPS, 
&c., illustrating the Topography of Great Britain and Ireland, including 
some fine Colour Prints and others of a highly Decorative Character, 
and well adapted for Framing —Wa rer V. Danre.t, 53, Mortimer 
Street, London, W. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LLL IAS 2 NORG A TE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


CATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 


BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


L LiI§& & » tL VY 8. ¥, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
Now ready, SUMMER CATALOGUE (No. 92) of choice BOOKS 
and MANUSCRIPTS, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
ye Re postage free.—Gitsert & Frevp, 67, Moorgate 


OOKS.—All OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED. Any subject. Please state wants.—Baxer’s Great 
Bookshop, Birmingham. I want to buy Kelmscott Press Books. 
prices paid. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS and MEDALS 

PURCHASED at the highest prices forCASH by SPINK & SON, 

the oldest: lished i ists and Dealers in England, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd, Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
the pen a with perfect freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
aes a — yy eeaipen ss, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss 0: 4 re or otherwise. Du: 
should be retained. , — 
































MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


—e— 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand). 





Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS, 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 97. 








[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 


limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
ae. BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 13. 








16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


‘O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 

Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, Tr. 
form, London.”’ Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


HACKERAY HOTEL (Temperance), 
Facing the British Museum, , 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, mees 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan. 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges, 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 


floor. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE, 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


Sales by Auction. 
Library of T. PONSFORD, Esq., removed from Somerset, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C, 
on THURSDAY, July 6, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of T. PONSFORD, Esq. and other 
Properties, comprising oe and Foreign Books in all Branches of 
Literature, and including Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, Original Sub- 
scriber’s Copy—Fielding’s Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews, First 
Editions—Buchanan’s Psalms, First Edition—Grote’s Greece, 12 vols.— 
Bentham’s Works—Boccaccio’s Decameron, Plates by Chalon—a Series 
of rare Japanese Illustrated Books by celebrated Artists—Danubius 
Pannonicorrupicus, 6 vols.—an Original MS. in the Handwriting of 
William Morris—Brickell’s North Carolina—Standard Editions of John- 
son, Gibbon, &c.—Ex-Libris, Engravings, &c. 

Catalogues on application. 














Engravings. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C,, 
on TUESDAY, July 11, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, both Framed and in the Portfolio, 
consisting of scarce Portraits by Nisscher, Dalen, Cooper, Quenedey, 
Bartolozzi, Conde, Vertue, Audinet, W. Ward, &c.—Portraits suitable for 
Tllustration—scarce American Views in Colours ; also fine Old London 
Views by Hollar, Woollett, Boydell, Wizani, F. Jukes, Rowlandson— 
Views of Brighton, Oxford, Llangollen, Killarney, Edinburgh, &.— 
Sporting Subjects, many in colours, and comprising scarce Portraits of 
Race Horses by Pollard, Jukes, Hodges, Woollett, Mullins—Fancy 
Prints of the English and French Schools—and a few choice Water- 
Colour Drawings. 5 

Catalogues in preparation. 





TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY NEXT. 

Several splendid Bronzes and other Relics from Benin City— 
War Trophies from Omdurman and Fashoda—War Medals 
and Decorations — Nelson Relics — King George [II.’s 
Dressing Gown—an extraordinary Musical Instrument made 
Srom a Human Skull— Oriental Embroideries—China— 
Carvings, §c.—Arms and Armour—Native Weapons—and 
other Curiosities. 

ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
as above, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely each day. 
On view the day prior 10 till 4 and mornings of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 





FRIDAY NEXT. 
Scientific Instruments, Photographic Apparatus, 
and Miscellaneous Property. 

ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
as above, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 

On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 

had. 





MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, 
July 3, 4, and 5, TWO COLLECTIONS of OBJECTS of ART and VERIU, 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS, and FURNITURE, chiefly of the Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI. Periods, the a a FOREIGN PRINCE and the 
Property of a FOREIGN NOBLEMAN. 


On WEDNESDAY, July 5, the CELLAR of 
WINES of the late CHRISTOPHER SYKES, Esq_, the late FREDERICK 
DAVIS, Esq., J.P., and other fine Wines. 


On THURSDAY, July 6, the CELLAR of WINES 
of the late Col. LE GENDRE STARKIE, and other fine Clarets and 
Champagnes. 

On THURSDAY and FRIDAY, July 6 and 7, 
the unique COLLECTION of OLD WORCESTER PORCELAIN formed 
by ALFRED TRAPNELL, Esq., of Clifton. 


On FRIDAY, July 7, choice Engravings of the 
EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL, chiefly in Colours, the Property of 3 
GENTLEMAN. 

On SATURDAY, July 8, the COLLECTION of 
MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late JAMES DOLE, 
Esq. 

On MONDAY, July 10, JEWELS, LACE, 
MINIATURES, FANS, and interesting RELICS of QUEEN CHAR- 
LOTTE, formerly the Property of Y HORNECK, the ‘‘ Jessamy 
Bride ” of Oliver Goldsmith. 


On TUESDAY, July 11, the LIBRARY of the 
Right Hon. LORD REVELSTOKE, comprising Books in English and 
French Literature, Works on the Fine Arts, Topography, &c., in fine 
condition. Also, from the LLECTION of the Right Hon. LORD 
METHUEN, De Bry’s Collection of Voyages, 25 vols. First Editions, fine 
copy ; Helyas, Knight of the Swanne, Wynkyn de Worde, 1512, printed 
on vellum, unique. And a SELECTION of BOOKS from other COL- 
LECTIONS, including a remarkably beautiful copy of the First Folio 
Shakespeare. 

On TUESDAY, July 11, a valuable COLLEC- 
TION of PORCELAIN, OBJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNI- 
TURE, the Property of the Right Hon. FRANCES ANNE, MAR- 
CHIONESS of LONDONDERRY, deceased ; DECORATIVE OBJECTS 
of the late Madame AYERST ; and the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 


* 

On WEDNESDAY, July 12, and THURSDAY, 
July 13, OLD ENGLISH SILVER and SILVER-GILT PLATE. the 
Property of the late Right Hon. FRANCES ANNE, MARCHIONESS 
of LONDONDERRY, including many Pieces of great interest and 
importance. 





On THURSDAY, July 13, PRESENTATION 
SWORDS of Admiral LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
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” ks and Manuscripts, including a further Portion 
Valuable Borary of the tate Sir JOHN HAYFORD 


4 nOROLD, Bart. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 


t vary 
rele sely, valuable BOOKS and important ILLUMINATED 
~ ix Clock PTS, including & FURTHER PORTION of the LIBRARY 
N HAYFORD THOROLD. Bart., the LIBRARY and 
CTION of ENGRAVINGS by and after HOGARTH formed 
F d SELECTIONS from other 


Libraries, compris ; 
Service Books, several of extraordinary beauty and interest 
and otaitions of the Classics. and Editiones Principes—rare Books 
printed upon, velnolzightesnth Century-—Dooks of Prints—extremely 

“ y teen ‘entury—Books of Prints. 

reach Worn oie tO MPLETE SERIES of the PUB- 
f the KELMSCOTT PRESS—First Editions of Modern 
Authors—a valuable Collection of Uncut Copies of First Editions from 
the Library of a Collector—the Kilmarnock Burns, many being in fine 


Bindings. May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





A valuable Collection of Prints in Colours. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
treet, Strand, W.C ,on THURSDAY, July 6, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
aluable COLLECTION of PRINTS, in Colours and Mezzotints, by and 
fter the Great Artists of the Early English School ; also a few choice 
ter-Colour Drawings, 
May be viewed two days pricr. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable Library of the late J. MORTIMER HUNT, Esq. 
MESES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, July 10, at 1 o'clock pects the 
valuable LIBRARY of BOOKS and MANUSCKIPTS of the late JOHN 
MORTIMER HUNT, Esq, of Airlie Gardens, Kensington (the Property 
of his Widow, and sold by her order), comprising several fine Manu- 
script Bibles and Illuminated Books of Hours on vellum—rare Early 
Printed English Bibles—Archbishop Cranmer’s New Testament—First 
Editions of the Writings of Ainsworth, Browning, Dickens, George 
Eliot, Le Gallienne, Swinburne, Thackeray, &c.—a Large Series of 
Writings of John Ruskin—the Chaucer and other Productions from the 
Kelmscott Press—Books illustrated by William Blake. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











A choice Collection of — — Sormed by a distinguishe 
rtist. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.. on TUESDAY. July 11, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
choice COLLECTION of GREEK COINS in GOLD and SILVER formed 
by a DISTINGUISHED ARTIST, comprising fine Examples of the 
Coinage of Italia, Sicilia, Macedonia, Attica, the Peloponnesus, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 
May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of the late J. P. MUIRHEAD, Esq.; and a 
Portion of the Library of the late J, E. SOWERBY, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 11, and Three Following 
Ways, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOUKS and MANUSCRIPTS, ircluding 
a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late J. P,. MUIRHEAD, Esq , M.A, 
&c. (sold by order of the Executors); a PORTION of the LIBRARY of 
J.GAUNT LYE, Esq., F.R.G.8.; a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the 
late JOHN EDWIN SOWERBY, Esq ; the LIBRARY of the late Prof. 
ALLMANN, and other Properties, comprising a large number of Works 
on the various Sci @ nearly ph t of the Histoire et 
Mémoires de l’ Académie Royale (348 vols.) —Humboldt’s Natural History 
Works — Philosophical ti — Publi Learned and 
Literary Societies—Books on Sports and Pasti —fine Archi 
and illustrated Works—Books illustrated by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, 
and others—old and rare Books, including a Specimen of Binding for 
Louis XII. and Anne of Brittany—Publications of the Bannatyne, 
Maitland, Spalding, and other Literary Clubs—First Editions of Modern 
Authors—and Works in General Literature. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


HUodern Publications, including the First Portion of the Stock 
of WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, of York Buildings, 
Adelphi, pursuant to an order of the High Court of Justice, 
Chancery Division, 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
July 5, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, SEVERAL THOUSAND 
VOLUMES of MODERN PUBLICATIONS, in Cloth and Quires, com- 
prising 1,380 Routledge’s Old Dramatists and Poets, 10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
—240 Knight’s Shakspere, 12s. 6d.—340 Moore’s Poems, 6s., and 400 
burns’s Poems, 6s —290 Pennell Elmhirst’s Foxhound and Forest, 10s. 6d. 
—2,500 Phil May’s Graphic Pictures, 3s. 6d.—1,000 Pictures of Animals, 
coloured, 3s. 6d.—1,230 Singular Stories, 3s. 6¢d.—850 vols. of Lloyd's 
Encyclopedic Dictionary, 4s. 6d. net—and a la’ variety of Standard 
Works in the various Branches of Literature; also a Selection from the 
Library of an Editor, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


























Valuable Miscellaneous Books, includi the Theological 
Libraries of the late Rev. ALEXANDER McCA UL, D.D., 
and of the Rev. A. I, McCAUL, M.A., late Rector of St. 
Magnus’ Church, E.C., and other Properties, 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
July 11, and Three Following Days, at 1 o’clock, valuable MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, including Biblia Latina, Koburger, 1478—Parkin- 
son's Paradisi in Sole, 1629—James's National Manuscripts, 4 vols.— 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, 4 vols., and others relating to Scotland 
—Yarrell’s British Fishes, 4 vols. Largest Paper—Royal Microscopical 
Journal, 1878-98—Stainton’s Natural History of Tineina, 13 vols — 
Walker's Insecta Britannica, 4 vols.—Notes and Queries, 61 vols. with 
8 Indices—Scott’s Waverley, 3 vols. First Edition, and the Abbotsford 
Waverley, 12 vols.—Edinburgh Stevenson, 26 vols.—Surtees’s Sporting 
Novels, 7 vols.—Green’s English People, 4 vols. Also the above- 
mentioned THEOLOGICAL LIBRARIES, comprising Mandelkern, 
Levy, and Gesenius’s Hebrew Dictionaries—Raschi’s Commentary, 
3 vols.,and a large Collection of Works in Hebrew, Syriac, and other 
Oriental Languages—Books on the Talmud—Cohn’s Hexaglot Bible, 
7 yols.—Grimm’s German Dictionary—Herzog’s Real Encyclopaedie, 
18 vols.,and other German Theology—Speaker’s Commentary, a ole 
—The Zoist, 12 vols., &e. 


Catalogues on application. 








NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. Bb: oe A 
BAFRRAS. patehmcees 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
date.” —Guardian. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





THE SECOND PART OF 
THE NEW STORY BY 


ZACK, 


ENTITLED 


ON TRIAL, 


APPEARS IN 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for JULY, 1899. Price 2s. 6d. . 
Which also contains— 

The DOWNFALL of FINLAND: an Object-Lesson in Russian 
Aggression.—WILLIAM MURKRIS.—MODERN GERMAN DRAMA. 
By Laurie Magnus.—An ANTHROPOMORPHIC CHRISTIAN.— 
PIONEERING in KLONDIKE. Conclusi By Al di Mac- 
donald.—A BEDOUIN’S VENGEANCE. Chaps. 1-3.—SOME GASTRO- 
NOMICAL RECOLLECTIONS.—TWO SPECTACLES.—BY WILLOW 
CREEK. By Moira O’Neill.—The LOOKER-ON. 

Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. ° 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
TYRE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for JULY. 
The CONSERVATISM of PRESIDENT KRUGER. By Herbert Paul. 
The VOICE of the UITLANDERS. By Frank Safford. 
PURITANISM and ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. Dowden. 
The SITUATION in FRANCE. By E. D. 
— PHASE of the TEMPERANCE QUESTION. By Canon 
icks. 


LAMB and KEATS. By Frederic Harrison. 
a: ‘eee of a CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY. By William Barry, 


The POSSIBILITY of a CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. By A Modern 
Catholic. 


DENMARK and GERMANY. By George Brandes. 

The CANCER PROBLEM. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 

The INDEPENDENCE of CUBA. By Antonio G. Pérez, LL.D. 

The IMPERIALISM of BRITISH TRADE. By Ritortus. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 269, JULY, 1899. 

ARE WE to LOSE SOUTH AFRICA? By Sir Sidney fee 
K.C.M.G. (late Administrator and Chief Magistrate of British 
Bechuanaland). 

SCHOOL CHILDREN as WAGE-EARNERS. By the Rigkt Hon. Sir 
John Gorst, M.P. 

The INTERNATIONAL. COUNCIL of WOMEN in CONGRESS. By 
the Countess of Aberdeen. 

The OPEN SPACES of the FUTURE. By Miss Octavia Hill. 

The MEDIZVAL SUNDAY. By the Rev. Father Thurston, SJ. 

The NATIVE AUSTRALIAN FAMILY. By Miss Edith Simcox. 

DANTE'S GHOSTS. By D. R. Fearon, C.B. 

WHILE WAITING in a FRIEND'S ROOM. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Algernon West, K.C._B. 

aay eg of the SCHOOLBOY. By Edwin Collins (Editor of the 

lentist). 

The OUTLOOK at OTTAWA. By J. G. Snead Cox. 

The ENGLISH MASQUE. By Prof. Edward Dowden. 

Is THERE REALLY a “CRISIS” in the CHURCH? 
Sir Charles Roe. 

LORD ELLENBOROUGH. By Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS in FRANCE. By Arthur F. Wood. 

Se GOVERNMENT in JAPAN. By H. N. G. 

ushby. 

A SUPREME MOMENT (a Play in One Act). By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Ce., Ltd. 


THE RELIQUARY and ILLUSTRATED 
ARCHZOLOGIST. 
Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. 
Quarterly. Price 2s. 6d. 
The JULY Part contains— 
ANTIQUITIES of BOLSTERSTONE and NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 
Joseph Kenworthy. 12 Illustrations. 
The INSTRUMENT ofthe ROSARY. II. 
13 Illustrations. 
TWO MIDLOTHIAN SOUTERRAINS. By David MacRitchie. 4 Illus- 
trations. 
The GRINLOW BARROW, BUXTON. By John Ward, F.S.A. 9 Illus- 
trations. 





By the Hon. 





By Henry Philibert Feasey. 


The SWORD HILT of LEOFRIC. Illustrated. 

REMARKABLE POT found at LATTON, WILTS. Illustrated. 

KNIGHTS TEMPLARS’ CHAPEL (also Consistory Court) at GARWAY. 
Illustrated. 

IMPORTANT DISCOVERY of ROMAN SCULPTURED and IN- 
SCRIBED STONES at CIRENCESTER. 3 Illustrations. 

DISCOVERY of a FRAGMENT of a PILLAR with CELTIC ORNA- 
MENT at LLANTWIT MAJOR. Illustrated. 

NOTICES of NEW PUBLICATIONS.—NEWS ITEMS and COMMENTS. 

“The best illustrated antiquarian magazine in this country....Every 


page invites one’s attention, and attracting it, retains it.’’ 
British Architect. 


London : Bemrose & Sons, Limited, 23, Old Bailey. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JULY. 





A PALMERSTON—with NERVES 

RALLYING POINTS for the LIBERAL PARTY. By “Kk.” 

SOUVENIRS of some COURT FAVOURITES. By the Countess of 
Cork and Orrery. 

CHINA: Son of Interest and the Open Door. By R. S. Gundry. 

The MEAN FNGLISHMAN. By Joseph Jacobs. 

IN the TWILIGHT. By A Son of the Marshes. 

LAMENNAIS. By W.S. Lilly. 

The LEGAL ADVANTAGES of being a DRUNKARD. By E. D. Daly. 

The ACADEMY, the NEW GALLERY, and the GUILDHALL. By 
H. Heathcote Statham. 

SAHAH BERNHARDT. By Yetta Blaze de Bury. 

The SHOP SEATS BILL MOVEMENT. By Margaret Hardinge Irwin. 

PLAYS of the SEASON. By William Archer. 

A REGENERATED FRANCE. By an Anglo-Parisian Journalist. 

The INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL of WOMEN. By Gilbert Parker 
and Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 

The ‘NEW SITUATION” in SOUTH AFRICA. By Diplomaticus. 

‘“ ANIMA SEMPLICETTA.”’ Chaps. 1-5. By Maurice Hewlett. 

Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 





V ALLE CRUCIS ABBEY.— Views, large Ground 
Plan, and Descriptive Article —The BUILDER of July 1 (4d., by 
ost, 44d.), contains above, being No. 30 of the Series ‘‘The Abbeys of 
Brect ritain.’’ Also Portrait of Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. (Royal Gold 
.—Through any 


Medallist), with Illustrations of some of his Buildin 
, 46, Catherine 


Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Bui 
Street, London, W.C. 





SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


Royal 8vo. 15s, net in cloth ; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s, net. 


VOLUME LIX. (WAKEMAN—WATKINS) 


OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

* * Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, 
and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly 
until the completion of the Work, which will be 
effected within a year from the present time. 

From the TIMES, May 6, 1899. 

‘‘Steadily and punctually, like some great recurrent 
phenomenon of nature, the volumes of this great diction- 
ary appear, and it is almost with regret that the student 
remarks how near the work is coming to its completion. 
Volume LVIII. brings us down to ‘ Wakefield,’ which means, 
we suppose, that only three or four more volumes remain 
to be published. It would be superfluous at the present 
moment to repeat those general terms of praise of the design 
and execution of the book which have been bestowed upon 
each volume as it appeared ; let us only say that the present 
instalment shows no falling-off in either respect.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown 8vo, 63. 
THE STRANGE STORY 
OF HESTER WYNNE. 


By G. COLMORE, 
Author of ‘ Concerning Oliver Knox,’ ‘ A Conspiracy 
of Silence,’ ‘A Daughter of Music,’ &c. 


MA MERE; or, Sons and 


Daughters under the Second Empire. By the 
Vicomte JEAN DE LUZ. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LITERATURE.—“ A book that teaches unawares. It 
opens with a vivid account of the French ‘ flesh-market,’ 
and the marriage of a girl still in a convent to a man whom 
she has scarcely seen......As a novel writtenin good taste 
and not without dramatic power it may be commended.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The tragic history of 
La Marquise de Bersia is well worth reading.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JULY. Price One Shilling. Contents. 
The RISE of the ‘‘SHORT STORY.” By Bret Harte. 
COLONIAL MEMORIES. Part II. By Lady Broome. 
The DECAY of SENSIBILITY. By Stephen Gwynn. 
The OLD MAN’S SON. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
SUDAN RECOLLECTIONS. By Lieut. H. C. B. Hopkin- 
son, Seaforth Highlanders. 
The ABODES of the HOMELESS. By the Rev. Canon 
Barnett. 
AT “the HOUSE” in the FIFTIES. By John A. Bridges. 
THAT TERRIBLE QUIDNUNC: a Cricket Story. By 
Alfred Cochrane. 
‘“*POLYGLOT RUSSIAN SCANDAL” in the SIXTIES. 


George Somes Lay: 


By ard. 
The MOST SUCCESSFUL BIGAMIST on RECORD. By 
F. Scarlett Potter. 
The HOTEL MUDIE: a Selection. By Horace Penn. 
CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN. IV. By Urbanus 


Sylvan. 
LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. 28-31. By S. R. Crockett. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND 
HOLIDAY READING. 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy 
to send, post free on application, a Copy of their 
CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2s,, 2s, 6d., 
3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. Popular Novels, together 
with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors represented are :— 
Rider Haggard. The Author of ‘ Molly 
Conan Doyle. _ Bawn. 

S. R. Crockett. The Author of ‘John 


Henry Seton Merri-| Grring. 
W. E. Norris. 














man. 
Stanley J. Weyman. Hamilton Aidé. 
F. Anstey. | Anthony Trollope. 
James Payn. Mrs. Gaskell. 
George Gissing. ‘Holme Lee. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward. |The Bronte Sisters, 
Mrs. Oliphant. &e. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 
A SERIES OF SHORT HISTORIES BY EMINENT WRITERS. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews. 


Each Volume large crown 8vo. 6s, 


‘¢ Mr. Gosse’s introduction to this new series, the list of bis collaborators, his own wide knowledge 
and delicate taste, all assure us that whatever high hopes he may raise, we need have no fear of their 
ample fulfilment.”—Saturday Hevien. 


A HISTORY OF BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. By Francis, 


COUNT LUTZOW. 
‘‘ This book deals with an interesting subject in an able and impartial manner, and it is written in 
excellent English.”—Morning Post, 


A HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE. By William 


GEORGE ASTON. 
“Mr. Aston has unquestionably enabled the European reader for the first time to enjoy a compre- 
hensive survey of the vast and ancient field of Japanese literature, of which we have had hitherto 
only furtive and partial glimpses.”— 7imes. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By J. Fitzmaurice- 


KELLY. 
“This is an excellent handbook...... It is work well done by one who has a thorough grip of his 


subject.”—Academy. 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Richard 
“Well arranged and perspicuous, written in lucid and cultivated style, interesting and scholarly 


GARNETT. 
from start to finish.”—Academy. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


EDMUND GOSSE, Hon, LL.D. of §t. Andrews. 
** We know of no volume better fitted to give a general conception of our literature than this.” 


Spectator. 
A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Edward 
DOWDEN. 


‘Certainly the best history of French literature in the English language.”—Athene@um. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By 
GILBERT MURRAY. 
“ A sketch to which the much-abused word ‘brilliant’ may be justly applied.”—Zimes, 
Immediate Volumes in this Series will be :— 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By K. bere LITERATURE. By A.A. 
WALISZEWSKI. MACDONELL, M.A. 





ART BOOKS. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. The Artist, the Philosopher, the 


Scholar. By EUGENE MUNTZ. With 46 Plates and about 200 Text Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Two Guineas ret. 


ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO: his Life, his Friends, 


and his Time. By CORRADO RICCI, Director of the Royal Gallery, Parma. With 37 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 190 Illustrations in the Text. Imperial 8vo. 2/. 2s. net, Also in 14 Parts, 2s. 6d. 


each net. 
REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emile 


MICHEL, Member of the Institute of France. Second Edition, Enlarged. With 76 Full-Page 
Plates and 250 Illustrations in the Text, In 1 vol. gilt top, or in 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 2/7. 2s. net. 
Also in 16 Parts, 2s. 6d. net each. 


MEISSONIER: his Life and his Art. By Vallery C. 0. Greard, 


de l’Académie Frangaise. With 38 Plates and 200 Text Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 17. 16s, net. 
Also in 16 Parts, 2s, net each. 





TWO BOOKS FOR VANITY FAIR. 


Thirty-six Shillings each. 


FASHION IN PARIS. The various Phases of Feminine Taste 
from 1797 to 1897. From the French of OCTAVE UZANNE. With 100 Hand-Coloured Plates 
and 250 Text Illustrations by Frangois Ceurboin. 1 vol. 36s. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN 
KLONDIKE, 


By R. C. KIRK. 
With Map and 100 Illustrations. 1 vol. 6s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE. LANDOR, 
With the Original I/lustrations. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. net. 


TIM ES.— Mr. Landor tells a plain and manly tale with- 
out affectation or bravado. It is a book, certainly, that wilt 
be read with interest and excitement.” 


THE QUEEN'S SERVICE. 


Being the Experiences of a Private Soldier in the British 
Infantry at Home and Abroad. 


By HORACE WYNDHAM, 
late of the —th Regiment. 
1 vol. 3s. 6d, 


SPECTATOR.—“ Very interesting to readers both inside 
and outside the army.” 


THE DIARY OF A 
CONDEMNED MAN. 


By A. H. FRIED. 
1 vol. 2s. 6d. 


FICTION. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S LAST NOVEL. 


THE MARKET - PLACE. 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Holds us breathless. A really 
splendid study of the modern financier. Harold Frederic 
gave the world many finely executed portraits, but we do 
not hesitate to say that this is his finest creation.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
GLORIA MUNDI. Ninth Thousand. 1 vol.6és. 
ILLUMINATION. Twelfth Thousand. 


1 vol. 6s. 
IN THE VALLEY. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
THE COPPERHEAD. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
RETURN OF THE O’MAHONY. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE. 
By E. A. JEPSON and Capt. D.S. BEAMES. 1 vol 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—" No writer, not even Mr. Kipling bim- 
self, has given us a deeper insight into the character of the 
Indian fighting man.” 


THE AWKWARD AGE. By Henry 


JAMES. 1 vol. 6s. 
ATHENAUM.—“ The amount of cleverness displayed 
is amazing.” 


THE CONFOUNDING OF CAMELIA. 


By ANNE D. SEDGWICK, Author of ‘The Dull Miss 
Archinard.’ 1 vol. 68, 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The most interesting piece of 
work of the present year.” 


THE MATERNITY OF HARRIOTT 


WICKEN. By Mrs. HENRY DUDENBY, Author of 
‘A Man with a Maid.’ 1 vol. 6s. 
ACADEM Y.—“' It grips the reader, and he is fascinated.’ 


THE LATEST 1s. 6d. NOVELS. 
ST. IVES. By R. L. Stevenson. 














'THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. By 


CHARLES BENHAM. 


ORIOLE’S DAUGHTER. By Jessie 


FOTHERGILL. 


NOR WIFE NOR MAID. By Mrs. 


HUNGERFORD. 








A HISTORY OF DANCING: from the Earliest Ages to Our | 


Own Times. From the French of GASTON VUILLIER. With 24 Plates and over 400 Illustra- MARGARET BELLARMINE. 


tions in the Text. In 1 vol. 4to. 36s, net. 


COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE 


MY LOVE. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


ADELINE SERGEANT, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST of 


TRANSLATIONS of 


‘FRENCH, 


GERMAN, RUSSIAN, POLISH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, NORWEGIAN, 
SWEDISH, DANISH, DUTCH, and BULGARIAN WORKS in various 
BRANCHES of LITERATURE. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS of the DUC de SAINT-SIMON on the TIMES of LOUIS XIV. 


and the REGENCY. With 42 Illustrations and Portraits in Photogravure. 4 vols. 8vo. 3/, 13s, €d. net. 


THE WORKS OF 
MARYSIENKA, QUEEN OF 


POLAND. Wife of Jean Sobieski. With a Portrait. 1 vol. 12s. net- 


PETER THE GREAT. Library Edition, 


2 yols. 28s. ; Cheap Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 


MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BOUR- | 


GOGNE, 1812-1813. 1 vol. 


1812-NAPOLEON I.IN RUSSIA. By 
VASSILI | \VERESTCHAGIN. With 50 Ilustrations from the 
Author's 8 and an Intr by RICHARD 
WHITEING, 1 vol. 6s. 





CRITICISM 


WALISZEWSKI. 
THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS. 


Catherine II. of Russia. From the French of K. WALISZEWSKI. 
With a Portrait. 1 vol. 6s. (Great Lives and Events. 


THE STORY OF A THRONE 


Catherine II. of Russia. From the French of K. WALISZEWSKI. 
With a Portrait. 1 vol. 6s. [Great Lives and Events. 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CON- 


TEMPORARY EUROPE. 1814-1896. From the French of C. 
SEIGNOBOS. (In preparation. 


CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count 
PIER PASOLINI. Abridgedand Translated by PAULSYLVESTER. 
Illustrated with numerous a of Original Pictures and 
Documents. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 


AND SOCIOLOGY. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BRANDES. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. ACritical| IBSEN AND BJORNSON. 


Study. 2 vols. Roxburgh, gilt top, or buckram, uncut, 24s. net. 


Critical 


Studies. 1 vol. Roxburgh, gilt top, or buckram, uncut, 10s. net. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 2 vols. Svo. 


THE WORKS - 


SOCIOLOGY. 
Library Edition, 17s. net each ; Popular Edition, 6s. each. 


PARADOXES. 
DEGENERATION. Ninth English 


Edition. 


CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR 


CIVILIZATION. 


MENTAL PHILOLOGY. 
ESSAI DE SEMANTIQUE. 
From the French of M. BREAL. 


POETRY AND 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. A Play 


in Five Acts. m EDMOND RUSTAND. Translated by GLADYS 
THOMAS and MARY F. GUILLEMARD. Library Edition, 5s.; 
Theatre Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. 


LONELY LIVES. A Play. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN. Translated by MARY MORISON. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, ls. 6d. 


HANNELE: a Dream-Poem. By 
GERHART HAUPTMANN. Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
aes Edition, small 4to. with Portrait, 5s.; Theatre Edition, 
cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


THE WEAVERS. A Play. By 


GERHART HAUPTMANN. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRINCESS MALEINE. A 
Drama in Five Acts (Translated by GERARD HARRY), and THE 
INTRUDER: a Dramain One Act. "by MAURICE MAETERLINCK. | 
With an Introduction by HALL CAINE, and a Portrait of the 
Author. Small 4to. cloth, 5s. 





(In preparation. 





(In preparation. 
MAX NORDAU. 
NOVETLS,. 
Six Shillings each. 
|THE DRONES MUST DIE. 


THE MALADY OF THE CENTURY. 
A COMEDY OF SENTIMENT. 
GENIUS AND DEGENERATION: a 


Psychological Study. By Dr. WILLIAM HIRSCH. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. E. MENDEL. Translated from the Second German 
Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 17s. net. 


THE DRAMA. 
THE WORKS OF IBSEN. 
JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN. A , Play 


in Four Acts. Small 4to.5s. Theatre Edition, paper, 1s. 62. 


LITTLE EYOLF. A Play in Three 


on Small 4to. cloth, with Portrait, 5s. Avenue Edition, paper, 
8. . 


THE MASTER BUILDER. A Play in 


Three Acts. Small 4to. with Portrait, 5s. Popalar Edition, paper, 
ls, Also a limited Large-Paper Edition, 21s. net. 


HEDDA GABLER. A Drama in Four 


Acts. Small 4to. cloth, with Portrait, 5s. Vaudeville Edition, 
paper, ls. Also a limited Large-Paper Bdition, 21s. net. 


BRAND. A Dramatic Poem in Five 


Acts. Small 4to. cloth, 7s. 62. 


THE WORKS OF D’ANNUNZIO. 


In uniform binding, 


I. THE ROMANCES OF THE ROSE. 


THE CHILD OF PLEASURE. 
THE VICILIM. | 
THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. | 


6s, each Volume. 


In preparation. 
THE VIRGINS OF THE ROCKS. 
THE PRODIGY. 
THE ANNUNCIATION. 


III. THE ROMANCES OF THE POMEGRANATE. 


In preparation. 


FERVOUR. | THE DICTATOR. 


| THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE. 


THE WORKS OF IVAN TURGENEV. 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
In 15 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s, net each Volume. 


RUDIN. | ON THE EVE. 
A eee OF GENTL Total ae 
FATHERS AND CHILDR 

SM ORE. | VIRGIN SolL, 





A LEAR OF THE STEPPES. 
UNIFORM WITH 


‘svete. 


A BG ts ’S SKETCHES. 2 vols. 
ALES, ae a Fantasies. 


A DESPERATE CHARACTER, and other Tales. 


THE JEW, 


THE DIARY OF A SUPERFLUOUS MAN. 
| and other Stories. 


THIS SERIES. 


THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. Uniformly bound in cloth, 3s, net each Volume. 
SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 


E. 
H A HAPPY BOY. 


4. THE FISHER LASS 
5. THE RRIDAL MARCH 


London: 





6. MAGNHILD AND DUST. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21, 


7. CAPTAIN MANSANA and MOTHER'S HANDS. 
| 8 ABSALOM’S HAIRand A PAINFUL MEMORY. 





II. THE ROMANCES OF THE LILY. | 


Bedford Street, W.C. 


HEINEMANN’S 
INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Each Volume has an Introduction specially written by the Editor. 
Price, in paper covers, 2s. 6d. each; or cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE OLD ADAM AND | THE NEW EVE. 


From the German of RUDOLF GOL 


WOMAN'S FOLLY. From the Italian of 


GEMMA FERRUGGIA. 


SIREN VOICES (NIELS LYHNE). 


the Danish of J. G. JACOBSE 
NIOBE. From the Merwesien of Jonas Lie. 
IN GOD’S WAY. From the Norwegian of 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


PIERRE AND JEAN. From the French of 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE. From the German 


of KARL EMIL FRANZUS, Author of ‘ For the Right,’ &. 


WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT. 


From the Russian of Count LEO TOLSTUY. 


FANTASY. From the Italian of Matilde 
FROTH, From the Spanish of Don Armando 


PALACIO-VALDES. 

FOOTSTEPS OF FATE. From the Dutch of 
LOUIS COUPEKUS. 

PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the Spanish of 
JUAN VALERA. 

THE COMMODORE’S DAUGHTERS. From 


the Norwegian of JONAS LIE 


THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS. From 


the Norwegian of BJORNSTJERNE BJOKNSON. 


From 


DONA LUZ. From the Spanish of Juan 
yA A. 
THE JEW. From the Polish of Joseph 


IGNATIUS KRASZEWSKI. 


UNDER THE YOKE. From the Bulgarian 
of IVAN VAZOFF. 

FAREWELL LOVE! From the Italian of 
MATILDE SERAO. 

THE GRANDEE. From the Spanish of Don 
ARMANDO PALACIO-VALDES. 

A COMMON STORY. From the Russian of 


GONTCHAROFF, 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 


From the Swedish of MATILDA MALLING. 1 vol. 6s. 


THE TERROR. By Félix Gras. 1 vol. 6s. 
THE REDS OF THE MIDI. By Félix Gras. 


1 vol. 1s. 6d. 
THE KING OF THE MOUNTAINS. By 


EDMOND ABOUT. 1 vol. 1s. 6d. 


AN EXQUISITE EDITION DE LUXE. 








BOULE DE SUIF. 


From the French of GUY DE MAUPASSANT.. 
With 53 Illustrations by Fran¢gois Thévenot, 
And an Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
An Ediiion limited to 500 copies, 
1 vol, 15s. net. 


|THE PROSE WORKS OF HEINRICH 


HEINE. ‘Tianslated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, M.A. 
F.R.L.8S. (HANS BREITMANN). 8 vols. ‘The Library Edition, 
crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. per vol. Each Volume of this Edition is sold 
separately. ‘fhe Cabinet Edition, in special binding, boxed, price 
21. 10s. the Set. The Large-Paper Edition, limited to N bered 
Copies, price 15s. per vol. net, will only be supplied to Subscribers 
for the Complete Work. 
I. FLORENTINE NIGHTS, SCHNABELEWOPSKI, THE RABBI OF 
yy H. and SHAKESPEARE’S MAIDENS AND WOMEN 
IL., INI. PICTURES OF TRAVEL, 1823-1828 
EV: THE SALON. Letters on Art, Music, Popular Life, and Politics. 
VI. GERMANY. 
vite VIII. FRENCH AFFAIRS. 
Lutetia. 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


Tilustrated by 122 » hitherto Unpublished Letters Addressed by him 
to Gost Me »mbe s of his Family. Edited by his Nephew, Baron 
LUDWIG VON E} is DEN, and Translated by CHARLES GODFREY 
LE LAND With 4 Portraits. lvol. 6s. [Great Lives and Events. 


Letters from Paris, 1832, and 
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[FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT TO READERS OF ‘THE ATHENEUM.’] 








NEW ENTERPRISE UNDERTAKEN BY 


Cie Times 
THE CENTURY DICTION ' 


A FACT-BOOK AND WORD-BOOK COMBINED. 


A NEW WORK ON A NEW PLAN—GIVING, FOR THE FIRST TIME, EVERY FORM OF SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, 
AND USAGE KNOWN, WHETHER ENGLISH, AMERICAN, AUSTRALIAN, PROVINCIAL, OR COLLOQUIAL, 


pages; 500,000 Definitions ; 7,500 Illustrations ; 300,000 Quotations; a work of which the 
editorial cost, alone, was more than £200,000, 


THE SECRET OF THE BARGAIN. 

In the case of the CENTURY DICTIONARY a limited edition was offered, a few weeks 
ago, for 13/., in half-morocco binding, or thirteen monthly pe boron of One Guinea each, 
| little more than half the publishers’ price. That price still obtains, and any reader who at 

eview which appears every Saturday once applies to the TIMES for a copy of the work may benefit by this eee poe A arrange- 
i The pabiicntion of occasional To raphies, annual summaries, and other monographs, | —_— yee esti. A Tee cece eae ae po teh age - tag cou 

“ante ‘ ¢ Pal pets apts amare . -,. | possible, without regard to immediate profits, a li it; =e e book will 
ST cishetices tox supe soak ae 7 ae ms uae i. - Ay tacaeay gj roc 9 4 speak for itself, every copy that finds its way to any house supplies a most eloquent and 
socount of newly organized public companies. | . Sola 3 ee ne coc aaa a Pag is what i sgt pryen repo with mo CENTU va = 

Pour vears pone i hi nd ° u 1e price will be increased as soon as the remaining copies of this first 
has ee ee aes ae pig dba! a ee see ee edition have been exhausted, and there is now so little time to lose, that those who intend 
PEDIA BRITANNICA (Ninth Edition) was offered to the public. In the course of only | — the work at the present prices will do well to make immediate use of the order 

A ROYAL ROAD. 


one year more than 18,000 copies—450,000 volumes—of this standard work have been sold by 
the TIMES. ; \ - 
An old saying that there is no royal road to learning is a wholesome maxim for nurse 
A NEW WORK OF REFERENCE. | use. The first marches upon that laboured route must necessarily be difficult, for the a 


The undertakings of the TIMES are now further extended by the issue of the CENTURY | of rapid and accurate comprehension can only be acquired by vigorous 2p agnor dis- 


y -ord- ¥ ; a ain fae | cipline. The long way—league upon league of cube root, irregular verbs, and the catalogue 
DICTIONARY, a word-book and fact-book combined, at once the most complete lexicon of | of kings and queens—hardens the muscles once for all, and those who shirk in the shady 


unk ol cedihty Unttion ob beionee — ee ee | by-paths never acquire a sturdy gait. _When, however, the end of the broad high road is 
; reached, the conditions of the journey are greatly altered. 


Peculiarly useful as a dictionary to the possessors of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ : 
“GENERAL INFORMATION.” 


(which, indeed, contains not less than 10,000 words which no previous dictionary had 
defined), the CENTURY DICTIONARY is also a most convenient adjunct to the ‘ Encyclo- bore r 

In the course of the more or less desultory progress toward the position occupied by 
what one calls ‘‘ well-informed ’’ men and women, we are all at liberty to select our own 


pedia Britannica’ from another point of view. The exhaustive treatises in the ‘ Encyclo- 

wedia Britannica’ discuss groups of facts They are the best monographs in the language, | 5 n , | u 
~ gee . “Ae on ooenig itineraries. And good books of reference unquestionably offer us a royal road to this sup- 
plementary sort of learning. Once at the end of the prescribed route, there is no reason 










Eight sumptuous volumes ; '7,000 large quarto 











The Proprietors of the TIMES have, within recent years, greatly extended the scope of 
that newspaper's operations. The impression of the TIMES which appears at four o’clock 
in the morning is now followed not only by a second edition, published at half-past one in 
the afternoon, chiefly for circulation in the City; by the MAIL, published three timesal 
week, and by the TIMES WEEKLY EDITION; but also by LITERATURE, a critic 








































and the reader who has an hour’s time to spend will always find in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ’ a clear and agreeably written account of any branch of art, science, or history P ; : r 
which he desires to investigate. why we should not stray at will, and be the better for our little excursions, if only we pause 

| to examine what we see about us. It is this habit of observing, of questioning, of verifying 


| that we need to cultivate. But it is a habit which those who have completed the tasks of 
FOR BUSY MEN AND WOMEN. routine education are not likely to acquire, unless the way is made very smooth for them. 
The CENTURY DICTIONARY, on the other hand, divides the vast structure of know- | NEW WORDS AND NEW FACTS. 
ledge into a greater number of compartments, enabling the reader to find, with the least loss It isin this connexion that the CENTURY DICTIONARY may be fairly considered to 
of time, any one item of information at which he may desire to arrive ; to examine, so to | provide a royal road to learning—to that sort of learning which enables us to think intelli 
—_ the contents of any one pigeonhole without handling the papers in any other pigeon- | gently and to talk intelligently about the current topics of the day. The occurrence in one’s 
nole. ; a. ; 
ace ee = 7 — INTIURY . > ,., | hewspaper of an unfamiliar word, the mention of an unknown substance or an unknown 
Be Play Pot aggee between the two books, if the CENTURY DICTIONARY be | process, arouses in the average reader’s mind enough of curiosity to make him turn toa 
err oe nw kit is i bly the best dicti >t ist » ‘ho New Haglisl work of reference, if he knows that the information he desires will easily be found. But 
I bere pi in it 1s incomparably the best dictionary in existence. ne New Engish — such casual invitations to the pursuit of knowledge are hardly strenuous enough to draw 
pace will no doubt be of very great value, and ape to philologists, when it is | him among the bristling difficulties of special text-books. He will learn a little if he is not 
poe ena Reged type memes but, — ae Daag oid tg greys Bone my so afraid of having to learn too much; he will spend five minutes very profitably if he is not 
con” Gt iuueiichen On tie tomes Gancd es shin, the TIMES Libr ort f Referenee, ami | afraid that he will be led to make too good a use of half an hour. With all the goodwill in 
guage. oases noes ene Sennen eee > Library of Reference, and | the world one cannot learn everything there is to learn, and if, when we are confronted by 
it will no doubt find its way to the shelves of every well-chosen library, however modest. any new fact, we learn only enough about it to understand a paragraph in a newspaper, ora 
page ina review, we are at any rate a little better off than if we had remained in outer darkness. 


NOW, RATHER THAN LATER. CONCISE TREATMENT. 


There is, however, in this connexion a very relevant question, as to the desirability of The CENTURY DICTIONARY is, for the purpose of such casual reference, the most 
procuring the work as soon as possible. Bookbuyers have learned by experience that most | attractive and convenient book in the world. The vastness of its range, the wealth of its 
books are at first offered in an expensive form, and later in a cheaper guise at reduced | scholarship, are shown in the accumulation of a great number of the briefest possible expo- 
prices. The novel published last year in three volumes, at a guinea and a half, may be had | sitions, and not in the heaping up of a monument of detail upon any one subject. The five 
this year for six shillings ; the book of travel which cost fifteen or eighteen shillings a few | hundred specialists who made the book were men of the highest rank in their various 
months ago is to be procured to-day, by those who waited patiently, for half the price. The | departments of learning, but they showed their learning not by saying more about each 
TIMES has, however, in its issue of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and of the CENTURY | subject than a less learned man could have said, but by saying less. The condensation of 
DICTIONARY, broken away from this tradition. It offered the first few thousand copies of | the encyclopedic definitions in the CENTURY DICTIONARY is the result of an elaborate 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ at 20 per cent. less than the price at which many thousands and painstaking effort to make statements as clear as possible with the least possible waste 
of copies were subsequently sold. Those who promptly ordered their copies had the benefit of the reader’s time, and the result of all this labour offers itself to the public as a royal 
of the minimum prices. They took the trouble to act as soon as the offer was made, and road to learning. The many letters which the TIMES has received from purchasers of the 
those who waited were compelled either to do without the work or to pay more for it. work show how highly they appreciate what has been accomplished. 



















































WHAT .SOME EARLY PURCHASERS SAY ABOUT THE ‘CENTURY DICTIONARY,’ 
THE NEW WORK ISSUED BY THE ‘TIMES’: 


There have been published in the columns of the TIMES, since its issue of the CENTURY DICTIONARY was first announced on May 8, more than a hundred letters from 
purchasers of the CENTURY DICTIONARY. It is impossible to reproduce them all in the limited space of this one advertisement, but a few representative letters from different 
classes of subscribers will show how general is the usefulness of the work. 1 

_ .__ These letters are not empty compliments. They are written by people who sent money to the TIMES, expecting to receive from the TIMES full money’s worth. The point of 
view from which they regard the volumes of the CENTURY DICTIONARY is not an indulgent one. When they unpack the volumes they are quite prepared to find fault if there is 
fault to be found. There isnone. They see that they made a good bargain ; that they got even more for their money than they had hoped to get. 

_ Such letters as these show, too, how the public use the CENTURY DICTIONARY, and what they find in it. The opinions of the critics who review books for newspapers and 
magazines are, necessarily, the opinions of specialists. A work of reference may be of the utmost interest to them, and yet not be less directly adapted to the needs of the general reader. 
Here we have the direct expression of the possessor’s judgment upon the work—the opinion of the man who bought it to use, and finds it useful. 















From a Privy Councillor. | From a Professor of Chemistry. | From a Barrister. 
54, Portland Place, London, W. | The Laboratory, 23, Euston Buildings, N.W 11, New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
The CENTURY DICTIONARY is a masterpiece of con- i fae dan ae MAMA ANT omar of | ave carefully exami y y of th 
densation. An examination of it fills me wan « ‘ae | I consider the CENTURY DICTIONARY a marvel of CENTURY DICTIONARY endian catieniea? re Ron 


ager ; . scholarship, of philological research, of fulness of definiti 

sense of > care be -e sure accuracy “Hepa earns. < » ’ ss of definition | - — 

- “seat mn pret egg me ich I fot It isa work | and illustration. In these respects, in its completeness, | Want I have long felt. As a barrister it is frequently my 
. al value « iulity, which I find most helpful | ana in its explanatory quotations it far surpasses anything | duty to reduce into accurate language instructions col 













in lany Ways. Si a cs "CR * PY 3 ; 
ae wee (Signed) JAMES BRYCE. hitherto undertaken in our language. What has particu- | Veye! in general terms, and sometimes embracing Ul 
—e larly struck me to find, in a general dictionary, is the vast | f@miliar words connected with some science or manufacture, 
; and which would not be found in an ordinary dictionary. 


number of scientific and technical words, and the fulness 
and accuracy of their definition. i “| Thave always found the information I have sought, cor 


In short, the CENTURY DICTIONARY is a necessary | veyed in language lucid and accurate, though condensed 
and most worthy adjunct to the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ | illustrated in many cases by beautifully executed cuts. 
(Signed) _ CHARLES GRAHAM, | (Signed) EDWARD BRODIE COOPER. 
May 26, 1899. Professor of Chemical Technology. May 25, 1899. 





From a Physician. 
Meirose House, Ryde, I. of Wight. 
The CENTURY DICTIONARY is quite parheet. re 
(Signed) ALEXANDER G. DAVEY, M.D. 
May 22, 1899. 
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WHAT SOME EARLY PURCHASERS SAY ABOUT THE ‘CENTURY DICTIONARY,’ 
THE NEW WORK ISSUED BY THE ‘TIMES’: 


tesman. 
From “ Sta 7, Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 


I am glad to express the oj inion that the CENTURY 
DICTIONARY appears to be a monument of skilled and 
well-directed industry, and an exceedingly useful and valu- 
able addition to a library—in fact, a work which is fully 
worthy of publication by the TIMES. 

“ (Signed) WM. DES VOEUX [Bart., G.C.M.G.]. 

June 3, 1899. 


From an Engineer. 
Edinburgh and Leith Corporations Gas Commrs. 
Chief Engineer and Manager’s Office, 
New Street Works, Edinburgh. 
have already devoted some time to a perusal of the 
CENTURY DICTIONARY, particularly with regard to its 
scientific and practical definitions of subjects appertaining 
to Civil and Mechanical Engineering. I am pleased to find 
full definitions of terms sufficient to satisfy the most ex- 
acting experts upon the particular subjects in question, 
and such as I have never found elsewhere in kindred publi- 
ations. 
¥ The great charm of the work to me is the fact of being 
able to place the fullest confidence in its dicta, as absolute 
and beyond question, and its easy acquisition by the means 
you have provided demands that all professional men whose 
sayings and doings in any way become public should be in 
jssession of such an indispensable addition to their 


technical library. 
(Signed) W. R. HERRING, 


May 22, 1899. Chief Engineer and Manager. 





From a Solicitor. 
6 and 7, King William Street, E.C. 

I have had the Dictionary for only a few days, but I 
already value it very highly. I frequently have to draw up 
agreements which demand minute accuracy of language. 
In this connexion the CENTURY DICTIONARY is of the 
greatest service, and I think that if solicitors having a 
general business in the Cit; 
would all have the book in their offices. 

(Signed) CHARLES M. TREVOR. 


May 29, 1899. 


From a Railway Manager. 


Great Eastern Railway, General Manager’s Office, 
Liverpool Street Station, London. 

I have received my copy of the CENTURY DICTIONARY, 
and regard it asa most valuable addition to any one’s library. 
I have had oceasion more than once to refer to it, and each 
time have found with the greatest ease what I sought. 

The particulars given regarding railways, their appliances, 
&c., are to me, as they will be I am sure to all railway men, 
most interesting. 

The two copies which were ordered by my Directors—one 
for the Great Eastern Library at this station, and the other 
for the Great Eastern Mechanics’ Institute, Stratford—are 
highly appreciated. 

(Signed) [SIR] WM. BIRT. 

May 24, 1899. 


knew how useful it was, they 


From a Soldier. 
Moncrieffe, Bridge of Earn, N.B. 
The information afforded is most varied, and deals with 
words and terms which embrace, I am sure, all that are ever 
| used in the English language. 

The derivations are very learnedly worked out, and must 
| have entailed an enormous amount of labour and the ser- 
vices of very eminent savants. 

The paper and type are of the very best, and I am most 
particularly struck with the excellence and beauty of the 
innumerable illustrations. 


(Signed) [SIR] ROBERT MONCRIEFFE. 
| May 24, 1899. 


| From a Surveyor. 
| Pinner House, Pinner, Middlesex. 


I am very much pleased with the CENTURY DIC- 
TIONARY you sent me, and, although I have only had it a 
short time, I have found it very useful as a book of reference 
in my professional work. 

Its description of machinery and architecture is most 
explicit ; and I should have no hesitation in reeommending 
it to any one I know desirous of purchasing a comprehen- 
sive work of this kind. 

(Signed) C. A. WOODBRIDGE. 

May 24, 1899. 








Daily Telegraph.—‘* One of the most notable monuments 
of the philological industry of the age.”’ 

Standard.—‘*‘ A work of great ability, fine scholarship, 
and patient research in many widely different departments 
of learning.”’ 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ The most complete English Dic- 
tionary that is at present accessible.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘* This is likely to be regarded 
for generations to come as the indispensable dictionary.” 

Atheneum.—‘‘ Far and away the largest and best general | 
and encyclopedic dictionary of the English language.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘“ It is fuller, more complete, with 
fewer faults than any rival.” 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


Daily Chronicle.—‘ As we turn the leaves of this splendid 
work, we feel acutely. the inadequacy of any description 
apart from the actual handling of the volumes.” 


Dublin Review.—“ Not only the ‘Century Dictionary,’ 
but the dictionary of the century.” 


Glasgow Herald.—‘* Combines, in the highest degree, the 
qualities of thoroughness and accuracy.” 


Speaker.—‘‘The most practical and most business-like 
‘Lexicon of the English Language ’ that exists.” 


Zllustrated London News.—‘‘It is a noble monument of 
' industry, nay, of genius.” 





Scotsman.—‘* The most extensive and, taken altogether, 
the best as well as the biggest work of the kind that has yet 
come to maturity.” 


Guardian,—‘* No expense has been spared to make the 
work as attractive as possible to the general public.” 


Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ The greatest work of the kind 
yet achieved.” 

National Observer.—-‘*To say that it is unrivalled were to 
give faintest praise.” 


Freeman's Journal.—* In its splendid illustrations, in its 
fulness and accuracy, ‘ The Century Dictionary’ need fear 
no competitor.” 








received by the Press, 


HALF MOROCCO BINDING. 
£13 in Cash, 
Or 13 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


free, upon application to the Manager of 


u / af A richly illustrated pamphlet containing specimen pages from THE CENTURY DICTIONARY may be had gratis and post 
SPECIMEN PAGES. This pamphlet also contains extracts from a number of news- 
papers, and from these the reader may see for himself how hearty and how general has been the enthusiasm with which the production of this marvellous work was 


SPECIAL PRICES 


For THE LIMITED EDITION OFFERED BY The Times. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 


EIGHT SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES. 12 inches high, 9 inches wide, 2} inches deep. 


THE TIMEs. 





THREE-QUARTER LEVANT BINDING. 
(Which we recommend. ) 
£15 in Cash, 
Or 15 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


FULL MOROCCO BINDING. 
£18 in Cash, 
Or 18 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 





CASH PAYMENT.—ORDER Form. 


AT 37 


If books are to be delivered heeeee London postal 
district, the purchaser should add here the name of 


delivery is to be made. Beyond the London postal 
district, carriage will be at purchaser's cost, 


All Cheques should be drawn to the Order of H. E. HOOPER, 


THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


All Cheques should be drawn to the Order of H. E. HOOPER. 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—ORDER FORM. 


THE MANAGER, “ THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


I enclose One Guinea. Please send me THE CENTURY DICTIONARY bound in 
Half Morocco, price 13 Guineas. : 
Three-quarter Levant, price 15 Guineas. 


a ee evassnen LOUK 


( Strike out two of these lines. 


FPN dav.aipitaniiusibvnigyesdcanasbar dean dua ike Gb iices seb tinsiataseesderciennese 


RE IN Cy EG Cis ng 5 scitas 5ceiccsisevinss scccewscosscncbsonssoscsctectente 


I enclose £13, full payment for THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, 
bound in Half Morocco, 

IT enclose £15, full payment for THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, 
bound in Three-quarter Levant, 


IT enclose £18, full payment for THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, 
bound in Full Morocco. 


Strike out 
two 
of these 
lines. 


PPI aac ids pad xk0 sea ac nacacu'dac cesieus oes coevbs aambasacceen des ear Sle ses aga iixoteioeass séncskaveconses 


the railway company or carrier in London tO WHOIMN } ... 02.00.0000: 000000 cee vee cvcgeee co vee cecence cos ces eee 





Full Morocco, price 18 Guineas. 


The balance of which sum I agree to pay you, or any one you appoint, at the rate 
of One Guinea a month; my next payment upon delivery of the complete 8 
volumes, and my succeeding payments on the corresponding day of each month 
following. Until such payments are complete,I engage that the volumes, not 
being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree 
that if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the 
volumes cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of One Guinea to me sha’'l 
cancel this agreement. 
The privilege of making monthly payments is accorded to residents in the 
United Kingdom only. 
Wied Bharat Elie HARMS te een cas os saaina ssc cec coe casisce, sie isaissn ese cen eandés edesmnstuseaqagaes 
If books are to be delivered beyond London me of | 


AT 37 








district, the purchaser should add here the name of 
the railway company or shipping azent in London 
to whom delivery is to be mide. Beyond the London \ 
postal district, carriage will be at purchaser's cost. 





House Square. 


Orders will be booked. 





Readers who desire to leave this page uncut, may, upon application to the publisher of THE TIMES, obtain a detached Order Form similar to that above printed. 
Those who wish to examine Specimen Volumes in the various forms of binding, and to give their Orders in person, are invited to call at THE TIMEs Office, Printing 


Residents of the West-end who cannot conveniently visit THE TIMES Office may examine, at the establishment of Messrs. Chappell & Co., Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
50, New Bond Street, or at Messrs. Street & Co.'s Advertising Offices, 164, Piccadilly, Specimen Volumes of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, at either of which addiesscs 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—— 
THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY'’S FRANCE. 


1 vol. extra crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ When all eyes are turned 
with anxiety towards France, it is difficult to over-estimate 
the value of Mr. Bodley’s profound and powerful work or the 
wisdom of its reissue in popular form. Gigantic indeed is 
the theme, and the whole constitutes au extraordinary 
work.” 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S WORKS. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 
VOLUMES X. AND XI. NOW READY. 


The CONSPIRACY of PONTIAC. In 


2 vols. extra crown 8vo. gilt tops, 17s. net. 








VOLUME VI. NOW READY. 


The EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Prof. C. H. 


HERFORD, — In 10 Montbly Volumes. Globe 
8vo. 5s. ea 
Vol. VI. RING Sou, RICHARD II, HENRY IV., 
Parts I. and II. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTEé.—“ The introductions to 
the plays by Prof. Herford continue to be excellent, and the 
edition is in other ways quite one of the best.” 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


ROBIN. By Mrs. Parr. Crown 8vo. 


Ghariic.— An exceedingly graceful and attractive 
tale.” 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By M. GUIZOT. Ninth Edition. With 4 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


The HISTORY of MARY, QUEEN 
of SCOTS. By M. MIGNET. Seventh Edition. With 
2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 








7) 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JULY — Is 

Content 
. VALDA HANEM (the Romance oth a —_ rkish ae 
POPE and KING. By Sir John Robinson, K.C.™ 
DANTON. By H. C. Maecdowall 
The TRUE PUET of IMPERIALISM. 
A CHELSEA MANUSCRIP t. Edited by Ronald McNeill. 
The REAL D'ARTAGNAN oy Gores Bee onan 
The WEDDING of a RAJPUT PRI 


Chaps. 16-17. 


om he 


8 The TAKING of 3s reece b 3y ‘David Hannay 
9. The SONG of YOU 
10. SAVROLA (a Military and Aye tical Romance). By Winston 


Spencer Churchill. Chaps. 6 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Contents for JULY. Price 1s 


- DONNA TERESA. By F M. ee: Chaps. 4-6 
2.4 suce "ESSOR of SAMUEL PEPY 





5. e 
5 SIGISMONDO CASTROMEDIANO 
7. NEW WINES and ara BOTTLES. 
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INA 
1l. YOUNG APRIL. By Egerton Cast te Conclusion. 


 *PHE ARGOSY. 





Conients for JULY. 
1. The TOWER GARDENS. C as 23-26 tu band 
2. The RETURN to FRANCE. Ky C Meetkerk 


3. SCENES in a NOVELIST'S L AN DSC APE. By G eorge Morley. 
4. FOR LOVE of TONY. By Elizabeth M. Moon 

5. HEIDELBERG. By Charies W. Wood, F.RGS. illustrated, 
6. BROKEN IDEALS. 


e Ry Lady Margaret Majendie 

7. TWO OUTLOOKS : a Dialogue. Ry Alice Mackay 

. A GAME of COTTABOS <i FP. Re »wbhotham, M.A. 
An UNNOTICED WELSH I 2 

10. The INSECT JEWELS. Ry = a 

lL. The PARTING of the WAVES tian Burk 
Dames VOL. LXVIL, JANUARY to “APRIL, 1899 price 5s. 

















THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price ls. 4d ; Annual Subscription. po 
The JULY Number coniains 

COLLIER’S PORTRAIT of RUDYARD KIPLING. Printed in 


t free, ids 


Tint 


Frontispiece 
RUDY ARD KIPLING and RACIAL 
Marsha 


INSTINCT. By Henry Rutgers 
The MAKING of ‘ROBINSON CRUSOE 5 uthbert 
FRANKLIN’S RELATIONS with = FAIR SEX rhe 
Franklin. By Paul Leicester Ford 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of Gener 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Frice 1s.; Annual Subscription post fre 
The JULY Numo:r cor.teins— 
‘the CKEW of the SANDPIPER. Story. Ky 
WITH the “ ROUGH RIDERS Hy H y La Motte 
the STRANGE STORY of a GOOSE. Story M3 y Ella Ik — 
nd numerous other stories for the Yo 


Hadden 
Mans-sided 


al Interest. 











MACMILLAN & CC., I rT2p, London. 





MESSRS. WILLIAMS & NORGATE beg to 


remind the Public that they receive regularly from Abroad large Consignments 
of all the latest FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, which can be viewed at their 
Houses in LONDON, EDINBURGH, and OXFORD, and that their intimate 
connexion with Foreign Book Centres enables them to execute orders for 
NEW or SECOND-HAND BOOKS with the greatest promptness and at most 


moderate terms. 


BOOKS ON APPROVAL. 


Carefully selected Parcels of New Books will be sent for the inspection of 


Library Committees or Private Buyers. 





MESSRS. WILLIAMS & NORGATE also beg to draw the attention of the 


Public to their BOOK CIRCULARS, 


Which are now being issued in an enlarged form, and contain, besides the Lists of 
New Publications and New Purchases, REVIEWS of the MORE RECENT WORKS 
of IMPORTANCE and ANNOUNCEMENTS of WORKS in the PRESS or 
NEARLY READY for PUBLICATION. The Circulars are sent gratis to Book- 


buyers desiring them. 


THE LAST ISSUED WERE :— 


BOOK CIRCULAR, 


No. 126, JUNE, 1899. 
Notes on New and Forthcoming Books on Theology, Classics, European and Oriental 
Languages and History, Continental Literature. 
(24 pp. demy 4to. in cover.) 


French Novels of 1898; 
Announcements and Lists of New and Second-hand 


Contents : a Retrospect (in French); Forty-four 
Reviews of Recent Publications ; 


Books. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULAR, 


No. 71, MAY, 1899. 

Notes on New and Forthcoming Scientific Publications, and a List of Works (New 
and Second-hand) on Medicine, Natural History, Chemistry, Physics, 
Mathematics, &e. 

(26 pp. demy 4to.) 

Contents: Thirty-five Reviews, Announcements of Forthcoming Works, and 
Lists of New and Second-hand Books. 





A NEW CATALOGUE of MESSRS. WILLIAMS & NOR- 
GATE’S PUBLICATIONS has just been issued, and will be sent 
gratis on application. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
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MR. MURRAY'S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
LESSER DESTINIES: a Novel. By Samuel Gordon, Author of 


‘A Handful of Exotics,’ ‘In Years of Transition,’ &c. Large crown 8vo. 6s, 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: its Makers and Marks. By Wilfred 


J. CRIPPS, C.B. A New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition (the Sixth), with Photogravure of Two 
Pieces of Her Majesty the Queen’s Plate, and many New Facsimiles of Plate Marks, With Illus- 
trations, large 8vo. 21s. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMORIES of ETON and ETONIANS, including My Life at 


Eton, 1854-1863, and Some Reminiscences of Subsequent Cricket, 1864-1874. By ALFRED 
LUBBOCK. With a Chapter on Boys’ Chances at Eton by the late ROBIN LUBBOCK, KS. 
With many Portraits and Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 93. 


LUMSDEN of the GUIDES. Being a Sketch of the Life of 
ee a Sir Harry Burnett Lumsden, K,C.S.1.C.B, With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. 16s. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL, from 1827 to his Death in 1850. From 
his Private Papers. Edited by CHARLES STUART PARKER, formerly Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. With Portraits, &c., 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s, 


A BOY in the PENINSULAR WAR: the Services, Adventures, 


and Experiences of Robert Blakeney, Subaltern in the 28th Regiment, An Autobiography- 
Edited by JULIAN STURGIS. Demy 8vo. with Map, 1és. 


LETTERS of BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol 


College, Oxford. Arranged and Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A, LL.D., and LEWIS 
CAMPBELL, M.A. LL.D. With Portrait, demy 8vo. 16s. 


HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 


Oxford. A Memoir. By the Rev. HENRY L. THOMPSON, Vicar of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford ; 
formerly Student and Censor of Christ Church. With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo. 163, 


WORKS BEARING ON RELIGION. 
AUTHORITY and ARCHA;OLOGY, SACRED and PROFANE: 


Essayson the Relation of Monuments to Biblical and Classical Literature. By the Rev. 8S. R. 
DRIVER, ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A., F. LL. GRIFFITH, M.A., F. HAVERFIELD, M.A., the 
Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, B.D., D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. With an Introductory Chapter on the 
General Value of Archeological Evidence, its Capabilities and Limitations, by the Editor, DAVID 
G. HOGARTH, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Demy 8vo. 16s. 


ASIATIC STUDIES, RELIGIOUS and SOCIAL. By Sir Alfred 
LYALL, G.C,B. K.C.I.E. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. 
The second of the above two Volumes consists of new matter; the first is a New Edition of the 
Original Work, 


The FOUNDATIONS of the CREED. By Harvey Goodwin, 


D.D, D.C.L., late Lord Bishop of Carlisle, Hon. Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


Large Svo. cloth extra, 6s. Volume. 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


BACTERIA. Especially as they are Related to the Economy of 
Nature, to Industrial Processes, and to the Public Healthh By GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. 
F,R.S.E. D.P.H., Demonstrator of Bacteriology in King’s College, London, With 15 Microphoto- 
graphs of actual Organisms taken expressly for this Work by Dr. Spitta, 9 kindly lent by the 
Scientific Press, Limited, and over 70 other illustrations, 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, 
The STUDY of a MAN: an Intro. EARTH SCULPTURE. By Prof. 


Gaien oe Ethnology. By Prof. A.C, HADDON, D.Sc. | GEIKIBE, LL.D. F.R.S. Illustrated. 


R.LA., &c, Mlustrated. RIVER DEVELOPMENT. By Prof. 


I.C. RUSSELL. Illustrated. 


VOLCANOES. By 


D.Se. F.R.S. Illustrated. 





The GROUNDWORK of SCIENCE. | 


By ST. GEORGE MIVART, M.D. Ph.D. F.R.S., &c. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 
A Catalogue of Mr. Murray’s English and Foreign Handbooks may be 
had post free on application. 


Prof. Bonney, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





“THIS GLOWING ROMANCE.”— World, 


“A RIGHT GOOD STORY OF ADVENTURE.” 
Atheneum, 


CHARLES LEVER’S NEW 
NOVEL. 


GERALD 
FITZGERALD. 


Extra crown 8vo. with a Frontispiece by 
A. D. McCormick, 6s, 





ATHENZUM. 


“Gerald Fitzgerald goes through the most sur- 
prising adventures and meets the most interesting 
people before he is even recognized as a claimant to 
the throne of England. Mirabeau, Alfieri, Madame 
Roland .... gain interest from Lever's presentment 
of them in these pages. ‘This is especially the case 
with Mirabeau, whose personal ijorce and extra- 
ordinary attractiveness are described with marvel- 
lous insight. The chief thing, however, which 
recalls Lever’s audacity of imagination is the im- 
broglio of adventure into which the hero is thrust.” 


SPECTATOR. 


‘The literary workmanship is immensely superior 
to that of the novels which earned him fame.” 


STAR. 


‘“*The picture of the Pretender’s last days is full 
of power and pathos.” 


NEWCASTLE LEADER. 
“The book is quite excellent and characteristic 
Lever.” 
ACADEMY. 


‘‘A sound historical novel, largely and roman- 
tically conceived, imagined deeply, and executed 
with a fine feeling for atmospheres and the poetry 
of the past...... It is big, in the large manner. It 
impresses, It induces a mood. It has poetry.” 


WORLD. 


“ The title of this novel comes to us with an echo 
of the far-off past. Anditis new! Lever seems 
to have discarded, even to have forgotten it; yet it 
is one to make a fresh reputation for him...... The 
story has force and feeling beyond any of his works 
which live in our memory...... The wandering, ad- 
venturous life of Gerald, with its spells of privation 
and its brilliant gleams of good fortune, is fasci- 
nating ; and the chapters that tell of his experiences 
in Paris during the earlier stages of the agony of 
the French monarchy are memorable amid all the 
abounding literature of fiction dealing with that 
period. We can recall no instance in which Mira- 
beau is made so vivid and convincing a figure.” 





ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION. 
CHARLES LEVER’ NOVELS. 


In Thirty-seven Volumes, 


With all the Original Etchings by Phiz and 
Cruikshank, and numerous other Illustrations 
by Phiz, Gordon Browne, M. E. Edwards, 
A. D. McCormick, and Luke Fildes, R.A. 

“Here is a new edition of Lever which is a 


positive pleasure to read and handle. The printing 
and get-up are superb.”— Westminster Gazette. 


DOWNEY & CO., LIMITED, 
12, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TWO HISTORIGAL ROMANCES. 


Crown 8vo. 63, each. 


RICHARD CARVEL. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of 
‘ The Celebrity.’ 

Upwards of 10,000 Copies have been sold 
in America within three weeks of publication. 
ENGLISH REVIEWS. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Full of good things. The 
narrative excels in incidents, interesting, vivid, and pic- 
turesque.”’ 

OBSERVER.—“ A fine historical story of early American 
days ; full of incident and ‘ go,’ and admirably written.”’ 

AMERICAN REVIEWS. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE.—‘‘A remarkably workman- 
like production.” 

BOOKMAN (U.S.A.).—‘‘ Mr. Churchill has cause to feel 
proud of his work.’’ 


BOSTON HERALD.—“ Pure romance of the most cap- 
tivating and alluring order.” 


RUPERT, BY THE GRACE 
OF GOD. 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 

ATHEN_EUM.—“‘A singularly successful specimen of 
the ‘historical’ fiction of the day.” 

WORLD,—“ The reader will rapidly find his attention 
absorbed by a really tag, ar ae of stirring times.” 

OBSERVER. —‘*Miss McChesney has mastered her 
period thoroughly, and tells an attractive story in a very 
winning fashion.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE 
VOLUME (CONDENSED), 


Extra crown 8vo. 10s, net. 


BISMARCK: 
Some Secret Pages of his History. 


Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during 
Twenty-five Years’ Official and Private Inter- 
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BELGIUM. 


Grorces RoprensacH, who has died at 
Paris, was one of those Belgian authors 
who, like M. Maurice Maeterlinck and M. 
Camille Lemonnier, have established them- 
selves in the great capital and won a con- 
siderable place in French literature. After 
his death two new works of his appeared, 
‘Le Miroir du Ciel Natal’ and ‘ L’Arbre.’ 
M. Maeterlinck, whose reputation is now 
European, has also produced a new book, 
‘La Sagesse et la Destinée.’ M. Georges 
Eekhoud, a writer of prose altogether Flemish 
in colour and style, has also in his turn 
gone to settle at Paris, and has sent us 
a new novel, ‘Escal-Vigor.’ Among the 
numerous instances of Belgian prose by 
writers who have not left their country, I 
may notice the ‘ Tonnelles’ of M. Maurice 
des Ombiaux and the ‘Contes Inquiets’ of 
M. Pol Demade. 

On the poetical side the harvest has been 
still more abundant. There are quite twenty 
new volumes of verse, of which I need only 
mention ‘ Le Collier d’Opales’ of M. Valére 
Gille, as well as ‘Les Vignes de ma 
Muraille’ and ‘Les Visages de la Vie’ 
of M. Emile Verhaeren. In his curious 
volume ‘La Tristesse Contemporaine,’ M. 
Fierens-Gevaert has set himself to study 
the great moral and intellectual currents 
which influence literature at the end of our 
century. M. Jules Garsou examines another 
literary problem of great interest in ‘ Les 
Créateurs de la Légende Napoléonienne 
(Barthélemy et Méry).’ 

Social and political science grows more 
in favour year by year. There are, indeed, 
many works of merit in this branch of 
investigation, such as ‘ Recherches sur 
Histoire de l’Economie Politique,’ by M. 
Ernest Nys; ‘ Science Pénale et Droit Positif,’ 
by M. A. Prins; ‘ Parasitisme Organique et 
Parasitisme Social,’ by MM. J. Massart and 
Emile Vander Velde; ‘Synthése Sociologique,’ 
by M. Raphaél Simons ; ‘ L’Evolution de la 
Neutralité en Droit International,’ by 





Chevalier Descamps ; ‘Le Régime Succes- 
soral,’ by M. Georges Legrand ; ‘La Vie 
Sociale Moderne,’ by M. Maurice Heins ; 
‘Le Socialisme aux Etats-Unis,’ by M. W. 
J. Kerby; and ‘L’Assurance Municipale 
contre le Chomage Involontaire,’ by M. G. 
Cornil. Leaving generalities to throw the 
brightest of lights on concrete and real 
things, M. Louis Varlez has, in the collec- 
tion of the Musée Social of Paris, devoted 
a masterly study to the Socialist party of 
Ghent and the fellow - workers of the 
Vooruit, which is led by the well-known 
tribune Anseele. 

In the department of religion and philo- 
sophy I must mention ‘La Justice et la 
Sanction Religieuse,’ by M. Agathon de 
Potter; ‘Les Origines de la Psychologie 
Contemporaine,’ by Mgr. Mercier; and 
‘Le Catholicisme Américain,’ by the Jesuit 
Father A. D. Delattre. 

In military science there is a new book 
by the well-known General Brialmont on 
the ‘Progrés de la Défense des Etats 
et de la Fortification Permanente depuis 
Vauban,’ besides several monographs, among 
which will be read with pleasure that of 
M. Maurice de Maere d’Aertrycke on the 
history of cavalry among the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Carthaginians, and the Gallic 
races in medizeval and modern times. 

Among the numerous books of travel 
may be noted a charming little volume, ‘Un 
Séjour 4 Patmos,’ by MM. J. Bidez and L. 
Parmentier, who go deep into the life of 
the Greek monks of the Archipelago. 

This year, as always, the African state of 
King Leopold II. is largely represented in 
literature. I must note ‘L’Etat Indé- 
pendant du Congo,’ by M. A. J. Wauters ; 
‘ Droit et Administration du Congo,’ by M. 
F. Cattier ; ‘La Question du Haut-Nil au 
Point de Vue Belge,’ by M. Victor 
Collin; and ‘Les Aptitudes Colonisa- 
trices des Belges,’ by M. A. de Haulle- 
ville. In this connexion also must be men- 
tioned ‘Les Grandes Compagnies Coloniales 
Anglaises du XIX° Siécle,’ by M. E. Carton 
de Wiart, and ‘Les Colonies Anciennes et 
Modernes et les Grandes Compagnies Com- 
merciales,’ by M. Henri Martel. 

As usual, national history and the pub- 
lication of original documents pertaining 
thereto have attracted many authors. M. J. 
Lameere has published the second volume 
of ‘Ordonnances de Charles Quint’; M. 
Max Rooses and the late C. Ruelens the 
third volume of the ‘Correspondance de 
Rubens.’ M. F. Vander Haeghen is con- 
tinuing, with the assistance of MM. Van- 
den Berghe and Arnold (the latter died 
prematurely some weeks back), his widely 
known ‘ Bibliotheca Belgica.’ M. A. Hansay 
has produced a curious study of economic 
history in ‘La Formation et l’Organisation 
du Domaine de Abbaye de Saint-Trond’ 
up to the end of the thirteenth century. 
M. Arthur Gaillard has undertaken the 
‘Histoire du Conseil de Brabant.’ ‘The 
portrait of Daniel de Borchgrave, first 
Secretary of State of the United Provinces 
(1550-90) in the time of William the 
Silent and Leicester, has been drawn by one 
of his descendants; Baron J. de Chestret 
de Haneffe has touched on a portion of 
medieval history in his fine monograph 
on ‘La Maison de La Marck’; while B: ron 
©. G. de Pélichy has written an inte: t- 





ing chapter of social history in his book on 
‘L’Organisation du Travail dans les Ports 
Flamands’ in ancient and modern times. 
But the most striking success is M. Henri 
Pirenne’s book ‘ Geschichte Belgiens.’ The 
author, who is a professor at the University 
of Ghent, wrote it in French, and will soon 
publish it in that language. It appears first 
in German as one of Prof. Lamprecht’s col- 
lection of the histories of the peoples of 
Europe. The author goes only to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
book is history from a new point of view, 
and deserves to make a great stir. It is 
only an accident that it appears in German. 
However, the German movement along 
the frontier of the Rhine provinces of 
Prussia and the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, of which I spoke last year, still con- 
tinues. Prof. G. Kurth, of Liége, is at the 
head of it, and edits the organ of German 
Belgians called Deutsch Belgien. One of 
these frontier German Belgians, M. Ph. 
Bourg, has published a play in five acts, 
‘Papst und Fiirst’; and the lovers of 
German have started a review, half Flemish, 
half German, Germania, which is printed at 
Brussels. 

But these are only exceptions here and 
there. Alongside of the French literature 
of Belgium, which is the richest and most 
varied, only one other form really ranks 
as a living force, the Flemish; and 
although the towns of Antwerp and 
Brussels have opened sumptuous Flemish 
theatres, and Ghent is going to follow 
their example next October, the Flemish 
stage is more abundantly than brilliantly 
supplied. On the other hand, in the novel 
and in poetry Flemish authors succeed better. 
M. Karel Bogaerd, a veteran poet, has pub- 
lished a volume entitled ‘ Wilde Rozen’ 
(‘Wild Roses’). In a volume also have 
appeared the curious plaints of a 
chansonnier of the streets, M. K. Waeri, 
of Ghent. Among several other names I 
may note especially M. H. de Marez for his 
volume ‘Mijn Herte Weet’ (‘My Heart 
Knows’), and Mile. Hilda Ram for her 
‘ Wat zei, wat zong dat Kwezelken?’ 

M. Florimond van Duyse, the well- 
known writer on music, has published a 
charming collection of old religious songs 
with their delightful tunes, under the 
archaic title of ‘Dit is een Suyverlijck 
Boecxken’ (‘This is a Little Book of 
Purity’); while M. Karel Heynderickx has 
written a ‘Studenten-Liederboek’ for the 
students of the Catholic University of 
Louvain. 

Besides the more or less historical novels 
of M. Noterdaeme and others, and the 
books of some beginners like MM. Pieter 
Danco, Gustaaf Lefevre, and J. Leroy, I 
may mention the posthumous work of 
Madame Cogen, the daughter of the 
poet Ledeganck, who adopted the manner 
of Hans Andersen’s stories; ‘ Licht en 
Bruin,’ two novels by M. Gustaaf Segers; 
‘Lenteleven’ (‘Spring Life’), a realistic 
volume of talent, by M. Stijn Streuvels; 
and the new volume of M. Cyriel Buysse, 
‘Uit Vlaanderen’ (‘From Flanders’), in 
which he has collected all sorts of little 
things from the Belgian and Dutch reviews. 

The well-known folk-lore authorities, 
MM. A. de Cock and Pol de Mont, have 
edited together the fourth volume of their 
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collection of popular Flemish tales. M. 
Pol Anri has devoted an interesting book, 
‘Schemas en Wenschen’ (‘Schemes and 
Wishes’), to an explanation and criticism 
of the pedagogy of Herbart. MM. H. 
Meert and W. de Vreese have each pub- 
lished a book on the gallicismes of 
Flemish writers of the day. The master 
and the head of the young school of philo- 
logy in Flanders, Prof. J. Vercoullie, of 
Ghent, has remodelled his noteworthy 
‘ Etymologisch Woordenboek der Neder- 
landsche Taal.’ Under the title of 
‘Inleiding tot de Poézie’ (‘Introduction 
to Poetry’) the poet Pol de Mont has 
explained the theory of his art. 

History is beginning to be seriously taken 
up by Flemish writers. M. E. Vlietinck 
has written the history of Ostend and its 
famous siege under Albert and Isabel 
(1601-1604); M. J. Opdebrinck has written 
a declamatory but useful work on the part 
played by the Protestants of the sixteenth 
century at Poperinghe, a small town of 
Eastern Flanders; MM. J. F. Pallemaerts 
and Aug. Rees have told the history of the 
Boerenkrijg of 1798, the revolt of the 
Flemish peasants against the conscription 
and the rule of France; and M. de Decker has 
written a careful monograph on Jan Frans 
Vande Velde (1743-1823), a member of the 
Catholic clergy who played a great part 
in the contentions of his Church with 
Joseph II. and Napoleon I. The late 
Willem Rogghé has recounted in his 
‘Gedenkbladen’ (‘Memoirs’) the curious 
history of the Flemish movement at Ghent. 
One of the best books of the year is the 
doctor’s dissertation of M. August Ver- 
meylen on a Brabantine poet of the sixteenth 
century, Jonker Jan Vander Noot. It is a 
study, on fresh and elaborate lines, and in 
a decidely pretty style, of the life and times 
of the now almost forgotten champion 
of the Renaissance in the Netherlands of 
Philip Il., the Duke of Alva, and the 
Prince of Orange. Pavut FREDERICa@. 


DENMARK. 

I ruinx I have said before that the 
Danish nation is by preference a lyrical 
nation. Among our natural gifts are 
humour, a strong sense of irony, and a 
feeling for beauty and the contrast between 
joy and melancholy. Our national character 
has often by our writers and poets been 
compared to the sea, the ever wandering, 
ever changing, and it is reflected, as in a 
mirror, in our literary perfections and short- 
comings, the glory of our literature being 
good, melodious verse, now heavy with 
melancholy, now careless and unconcerned. 
Like other nations, we had our folk-songs 
of old, and when our literature and poetry 
revived after a time of training at the latter 
end of the last century, it sprang from the 
old popular sources, as did Burns’s poetry 
in Scotland, and has left now and then its 
experimental phases to return to this primi- 
tive fountain. 

The refined ‘‘inwardness”’ and lyric per- 
fume which pervade the finest literary 
productions in our country make them 
less conspicuous to foreigners than the 
work of the last generation in Norway. 
It seems as if what has been written in 
Norway by people like Henrik Ibsen, Bj. 
Bjornson, Jonas Lie, Kielland, and many 








younger prose-writers, were more sub- 
stantial, more marked in outline, than our 
lyrical tales and quiet social satires. I 
really think that in the best work of Danish 
fiction there is something untranslatable, 
something that will scarcely be felt and 
understood outside the borders of our small 
kingdom. 

For some years past, however, we have 
tried to follow the stream and produce some 
novels on sound realistic principles with the 
necessary psychology or physiology, full of 
objective strictness and scientific sternness 
in depicting life in all its ugliness and bar- 
barism, ‘‘as it really is”; and there is no 
doubt that we have to a certain point suc- 
ceeded. But now I am afraid that the stream 
is turning back, and taking with it the riches 
it spread beivre our eyes, leaving only a 
few shells wonderfully turned and coloured, 
or in other and more direct words, I fear 
that there is a breaking up and a reaction 
of the national mind. 

Yet—let me admit it—we have learnt a 
good lesson which is not to be forgotten, 
and even if it has not fallen to our lot, like 
the great and brilliant Russian novelists, 
to bless the world with wonderful and 
lifelike pictures of human existence in all 
its variety, we have reached a general per- 
fection of style and expression which enables 
us to unfold our humour, our good-natured 
wit, and lyric mind—even in prose. 

There are always tasks for people if 
only they know what suits them. Thus, 
a man like the brilliant author of ‘A 
Recruit of ’64’ and other beautiful pieces 
of fiction, P. Fr. Rist, produces small 
and elaborate pictures of life as it was in 
the Danish Court during the times of Chris- 
tian VI. and Frederic V.—the middle of 
last century—and shows his expertness in 
imitating the strangely affected, senti- 
mental, and half-Germanized style of the 
period in a collection of letters supposed to 
be written by a page in service at the Court 
at the time. 

There is in general at present a tendency 
to revert to far-off historic times or persons 
as subjects for imaginative treatment, and 
writers see an advantage in relying on 
memoirs or chronicles, which furnish them 
with incident and save them the trouble of 
invention. Mathilda Malling tells in ‘Donna 
Ysabel’ an old and most romantic story 
from the time of Napoleon, when French 
armies invaded Spain. Others keep closer 
to to-day. Herman Bang in ‘The White 
House’ tells the strange tale of a mother 
in his nervous and fervent style. As for 
memoirs in the more exact meaning of the 
word, there is a posthumous book by Major- 
General Holten, who had the good luck (as 
a writer and chronicler at least) to serve 
four Danish kings and know their private 
life. His book, which is written with a 
good memory for small things and the most 
scrupulous sincerity, has, as such books 
will, made quite a sensation, especially his 
account of Frederic VII., which is not 
exactly calculated to glorify this once most 
popular king, showing him, indeed, as a 
person scarcely to be held responsible for 
his actions. Another piece of biography 
well worth mentioning is Georg Brandes’s 
book on the deceased art critic Prof. Julius 
Lange, who was not only an excellent 





student of his subject, but also a most in- 





teresting and distinguished man. At the 
same time I may mention that a complete 
edition of Georg Brandes’s works, liter 
essays, and critiques is just being published, 
It comprises almost all his works in book 
form, but, unfortunately, it is not chrono. 
logically arranged, a course which would 
have been advantageous with an author 
who has changed so much in his views not 
only of literature, but also of philosophy 
and morals, being at first a disciple of Mill, 
and afterwards a follower of Nietzsche, and 
advocate of what he calls ‘ aristocratic 
radicalism.” A little pamphlet by him, 
called ‘Danskheden i Sonderjylland’ (‘The 
Danishness of Sleswick’), which was pub- 
lished recently, is an address to Germany, 
in which the author reproaches the Ger. 
mans for their system of oppression and 
acts of violence against the Danish in the 
conquered province, and compares German 
culture with Danish, not exactly to the credit 
of the former, showing how much the Ger- 
mans lack in different fields of spiritual 
culture, and how little, with their know- 
ledge of history, they understand their 
opponents. 

That indefatigable student of Copenhagen 
ruffians, and especially of the low and vulgar 
Copenhagen dialect, Karl Larsen, has added 
a new picture to his gallery, ironically en- 
titled ‘Danske Mend’ (‘Danish Men’), 
describing a gaol-bird of the lowest class 
with a humour which makes him more a 
matter for laughter than an object of disgust. 
Asregards character, the author undoubtedly 
mitigates and embellishes; but the dialect 
is matchless. While this author occupies 
himself with the spiritual and linguistic 
topography of the Danish capital, another 
writer, Mr. Bering-Liisberg, is going on 
exploring the topography of our town 
literally. Being officially engaged as public 
surveyor of the excavation of ancient sites, 
he has by his discoveries found a new basis 
for the story of our city, and thrown new 
light upon its development in the oldest 
times. Through excavations in the quarter 
about St. Nikolaj—an old church, of which 
only the steeple is left—he has shown that 
an old harbour for herring-boats existed 
before Bishop Absalon, generally considered 
the founder of Copenhagen, began the build- 
ing of a new town about the ‘“‘Gamle Torv” 
(Old Market). 

To return to the point where I began, 
this year has, as regards quantity, produced 
a rich crop of poetry, and certainly the results 
are by no means barren, if not of the heaviest 
sort. Typical as a poet is Sophus Clausen, 
a soft lazy youth who “feels his life in 
every limb,’”’ and enjoys himself royally. 
There is a certain strain of the bucolic 
about him ; he is made for a poetic Arcadia, 
where the air is ever mild, the maidens fairand 
sweet, and where care is still unborn. Quite 
in another strain writes Valdemar Rordam, 
also a young poet, who this year has retold 
the old tale of ‘ Beowulf,’ so well known in 
England. There is talent in his book, which, 
nevertheless, wants something in personality. 
Sophus Michaelis has written a collection of 
poems, ‘Sirener,’ little things well worked 
out, and added a collection of translations 
from Baudelaire’s ‘Fleurs de Mal.’ Most 
wonderful in his particular style of august 
serenity are Johannes Jérgensen’s ‘ Digte’ 
(‘ Poems’), small but perfect. Still smaller 
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was Aage Matthison-Hansen’s ‘ Venusspeilet 
og andre Digte ’ (‘The Mirror of Venus, and 
ether Poems’). The principal pisce in this 


book, which supplies the title, is written as | 


au illustration of the well-known picture by 
Burne-Jones. Other collections of verses were 
published by 8. Schandorph (‘ Portraits in 
Verse’); by Olaf Hansen, who imitates the 
old folk-songs; by a new man, Erik Waage, 
under the title ‘Bachelor’; and others. 

I must not forget to mention that that 
clever student of Danish literature Vilhelm 
Andersen has finished the first volume of a 

reat work on Adam Oehlenschiliiger, the 

father of the romantic school in Denmark 
at the commencement of this century. Vilh. 
Andersen is at once an enthusiast in literary 
matters and a philologist who studies his 
texts closely, and every work of his is ex- 
ected as somewhat of an event. But of 
this work I will write at greater length 
next year, when, I suppose, it will be 
finished. AtrreD IpsEn. 





FRANCE. 

Wirnovut any great risk of contradiction 
one may, I think, fairly say that literature 
has not held the first place in France during 
the past year. The attention of the French 
has been forcibly monopolized by the vicissi- 
tudes of a certain case. Of course, no one 
can say that the “conspiracy of silence ” 
has been set to work against literature ; 
but it is at least fair to remark that 
“speculative” literature has had to give 
place to the excited manifestations of daily 
polemic. The papers held sovereign sway 
over the public mind. Artists and thinkers 
have been living in an atmosphere of con- 
tention. Who, then, could boast of retain- 
ing his calmness in the thick of a battle? 
A glance at some recent publications, such 
as M. France’s ‘L’Anneau d’Améthyste,’ 
for instance, will prove that the idealists 
most famous for the dilettante character of 
their convictions have not escaped the in- 
fluence of their environment. Writers who, 
if their past record means anything, seemed 
destined to seek nothing in life but new 
expressions of beauty, have shown their 
talents on a most unexpected side; they 
have revealed themselves to be brilliant 
and aggressive controversialists. Several 
of them have gathered together in volume 
form their polemical articles, but such work 
has but little connexion with the literary 
movement of the year. It is sufficient to 
mention it without delaying over it longer 
than it deserves. 

Do these remarks necessarily imply that 
the year has been barren and has seen no 
new work appear worthy of notice? Cer- 
tainly not. The supply has not slack- 
ened; indeed, if there is any complaint 
to make, it is not of the dearth of books. 
The flood increases, continues to rise higher. 
It is a tide which, alas! has no ebb, and 
on all sides cries of distress may be heard 
resounding from the critics who have to 
pass sentence on new works. ‘Too many 
books!” ‘We aresubmerged!” Happily 
for the critics, and also for the public, the 
flood brings with it only mediocre things. 

The chroniclers of drama have noted 
several successes at the theatres, and they 
have shown the strongest sympathy for M. de 
Curel in his efforts to get his play ‘ Nouvelle 
Idole’ performed this year. It is a drama 








of ideas in which he has presented the two 
essential elements of the human soul— 
reason and suffering—which make feeling. 
He has drawn no conclusions, but he has 
shown that reason alone or science alone is 
not, even for the man of genius, a sufficient 
guide of life. M.de Curel has proved the 
richness, force, and boldness of his talent in 
this piece, in which a controversy of ideas is 
made into a drama of unusual tragic power. 

M. Brieux also possesses courage. He 
demands praise by his obstinate departure 
from beaten paths, his disdain of methods 
and recipes for winning the favour of the 
general public. All his pieces reveal an 
intention, an idea, a thesis. And in this 
connexion the evolution our theatre is 
undergoing may well be stated. For a 
long while love was the sole thing our 
theatre lived on. No good pieces some 
years ago could do without an adulterer. 
Times have changed. Authors seem to be 
abandoning increasingly the formula of 
“art for art’s sake.” They wish to speak 
to the public, attack the follies of the age, 
lash the vices of certain social classes. It 
seems as if there was a tendency clearly 
defined towards the drama of ideas. This 
evolution of drama is very palpable in the 
pieces of M. Brieux. In ‘ Le Berceau’ his 
aim is to display the inconveniences of 
divorce. It is more like a dissertation than 
a play. In his view divorce ought only to 
be allowed to a husband whose union is 
barren; but to prove his point M. Brieux 
has in his piece become over-demonstrative 
and didactic. No such objection can cer- 
tainly be urged against M. Henri Lavedan. 
He seems to have chosen as his mission the 
task of depicting and deriding the vices and 
follies of his time. No playwright in France 
does it with such grace, distinction, and 
mastery as M. Lavedan. His piece of this 
year, ‘Le Vieux Marcheur,’ is enough to 
prove this. For M. Lavedan the “ vieux 
marcheur” is the old monsieur who loves 
the ladies. The author is too prudent to 
make his hero a grotesque and offensive 
creature, and he has created a type which, 
thanks to his great talents, remains comic 
without becoming odious. His refined art 
almost wins sympathy for the oddities of our 
contemporaries. As much may be said for 
M. Maurice Donnay, whose ‘Georgette 
Lemeunier’ and ‘Le Torrent’ have been 
acted, at the Vaudeville and the Comédie 
Francaise respectively. In the former 
piece he has exerted his powers of mock- 
ing fancy, and painted pictures of con- 
temporary manners, without much regard 
for a rigid frame to enclose them. Its digres- 
sions are delightful, its lengthy passages 
pleasing. The second piece, ‘Le Torrent,’ 
has not been quite so warmly received, and 
there are critics who say that in putting 
in an appearance at the Comédie Frangaise 
M. Donnay’s talent has turned out 
“« dépaysé.”’ M. Georges Ancey has been 
spared this small mishap at the Théatre 
Antoine with his ‘L’Avenir,’ a bitter and 
violently pessimistic piece, and M. Fernand 
Vandérem with his ‘Le Calice’ at the 
Vaudeville, in which he exerts the resources 
of his nimble talent to prove that a woman 
betrayed has nothing to do but be silent 
and drink ‘the cup” to the dregs. 

Several historical pieces have been seen 
this year. M. Emile Bergerat in ‘ Plus que 





Reine’ displays the sorrows of Napoleon’s 
first wife, the Empress Joséphine; it is a 
‘‘piéce a époque.” M. Pouvillon in ‘Le 
Roi de Rome’ brings Napoleon’s son on the 
boards. Perhaps it may be well to state in 
this connexion that the rage for reconstruc- 
tions and revivals of the First Empire seems 
day by day on the increase in France. 
Among historical pieces must also be classed 
‘Madame de Lavalette,’ by M. Emile Moreau; 
and it seems not unreasonable to put in the 
same category ‘ Judith Renaudin,’ by Pierre 
Loti, who informs us in an “ avant propos” 
that his heroine is not the daughter of his 
imagination, that she was alive two cen- 
turies ago, and wrote from Holland letters 
full of charm. This piece has captivated 
the public not so much by the exactness of 
its reconstruction of history as by the 
beautiful details it contains in such num- 
bers, its scenes of intimate poetry—the 
scenery which Loti knows well how to bring 
before the mind’s eye. Entirely different 
are the qualities to be noted in the 
‘Struensée’ of M. Paul Meurice. This play 
in verse represents a return to the romantic 
drama of which Victor Hugo was the chief 
master. The best praise one can accord to 
‘Struensée’ is to say that the writer has 
displayed in it some of Victor Hugo’s lyric 
ardour. M. Meurice’s noble attempt has 
found but too few imitators. ‘Les Truands’ 
by M. Jean Richepin is not wanting in 
lyrical brilliancy or picturesque effect ; but 
the piece has not the artistic sincerity which 
wins us in the case of M. Meurice. Much 
as I should like to dwell on this last name, 
I must conclude my survey of the theatre 
with a mention of an attempt of particular 
interest to English readers. A poet, M. 
Jean Aicard, has introduced Shakspeare’s 
‘Othello’ to the boards. It is not a literal 
version, nor what in English is called an 
‘“‘ adaptation.” M. Aicard takes liberties 
with the text, and curtails it with all respect 
for essential parts. He keeps the characters 
strictly as they are. 

The evolution which has been noted in 
the theatre is also to be remarked in the 
novel. The novelists, too, have given up 
studying love only. They have set them- 
selves free from the obsession of the Seventh 
Commandment. Several of them have 
attempted to renovate the novel. The fact 
is that it has become difficult to be original. 
In France a formidable amount of fiction 
appears. This year has been as fertile as 
its predecessors; works swarm; there is 
a crowd of names, many of them obscure, 
some celebrated. This last epithet can with 
entire justice be applied to M. Paul Bourget, 
who has published ‘La Duchesse Bleue’; 
to M. Paul Adam, who has given us ‘La 
Force’; to M. Anatole France, whose work 
is ‘L’Anneau d’Améthyste’; and some other 
less famous writers like M. Réné Bazin and 
M. Edouard Estaunié. M. Paul Bourget 
raises in ‘la Duchesse Bleue’ a curious 
problem of psychology: ‘‘ Must the artist 
experience the sensations which he inter- 
prets?’’ M. Bourget concludes that the 
artist is a predatory creature, whose cold 
reason is never disturbed. He has displayed 
in this novel the powers of deep and subtle 
psychology which have placed him in the 
front rank in a class of novel where he has 
had many imitators. ‘La Duchesse Bleue’ 
is not his best work. He has endeavoured to 
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set going simultaneously a philosophic pro- 
blem and a novel. He has stumbled against 
the difficulty of blending his problem with 
sentimental narration. M. de Vogiié in his 
‘Les Morts qui Parlent’ is not afraid to 
approach serious social problems which 
agitate minds of to-day. He introduces 
us to the Palais Bourbon, which he fre- 
quented as a deputy during one “legis- 
lature.” He has brought away melancholy 
reflections. Still it appears that he does 
not regret his excursion into the world of 
politics, since he returns to it with a book 
like ‘ Les Morts qui Parlent.’ In this new 
novel, which contains a delicate love interest 
closely welded with political intrigue, M. de 
Vogiié shows once more his mastery, his 
unsurpassable talent for writing. Here is 
to be found the richness of style in which 
splendid images enchant you, enlivened 
by a breath of strong eloquence which 
bears up the ideas bravely. It is the 
book of a poet, an artist, an original 
and deep thinker. Politics, too, are touched 
on in ‘L’Anneau d’Améthyste,’ the third 
volume of the series which M. France has 
called ‘‘ Histoire Contemporaine,” which is 
a mordant satire on our faults and vices. The 
best thing in the book, the quite first-rate 
part, is contained in the comic scenes. M. 
France is an admirable writer of comedy. 
In his latest novel he shows himself a little 
more bitter and pessimistic than usual; but 
to set against this he presents readers with 
a sympathetic being, and that is a happy 
novelty! M. Paul Adam in ‘La Force’ 
has made a powerful picture of an epoch 
and a society. The book—vigorous, but 
constricted in style—shows the author’s 

rofound knowledge of the history of the 

onsulate and the Empire, and has been a 
great success. In‘La Terre qui Meurt’ 
M. Réné Bazin speaks of that district of 
Marais which is gradually dying, because by 
slow degrees the peasants are becoming dis- 
gusted with the country, and are leaving it. 
M. Bazin has been often compared to George 
Sand, a criticism which is no small praise. 
Here he writes of the end of a race, a 
society, a district, with a sobriety which is 
in the best taste, and a full, sure, forcible 
= which shows mastery. ‘Le Ferment,’ 
y M. Estaunié, might be called a social 
novel. By “ferment” he means the rest- 
less, ardent intelligence of sons of workmen 
and peasants who have been taught too 
much, and had longings and desires un- 
known to their fathers developed in them. 
M. Estaunié studies the social crisis. He 
uses his realistic talent with moderation in 
order to display the debasement of those 
who are mixed up in the desperate struggle 
of ambitions and appetites. Some other 
novelists have also published notable books. 
M. Jean Aicard in ‘L’Ame d’un Enfant’ 
attacks the education given to children by 
the Université. ‘Devant le Bonheur,’ by 
M. Jean Thorel, contains a fresh idyl and 
a most careful study of a character not 
uncommon in our time—that of the 
dreamer who contemplates without acting. 
‘Les Liens Factices,’ by M. H. Févre, 
is full of pathetic scenes; certain dia- 
logues in it are interspersed with crude and 
violent language, sufficient to remind any 
one who was inclined to forget it that M. 
Févre is a warm advocate of “naturalism.” 
In ‘Sébastien Gouvés’ M. Léon Daudet 








has shown himself to be a satirist of force. 
M. Ernest La Jeunesse, a young writer with 
a promising future, wins admiration in 
‘L’Holocauste’ and ‘L’Inimitable’ by a 
singularly taking style and fine artistic 
qualities. ‘Mademoiselle Cloque,’ by M. 
Réné Boylesve, is one of the best of the 
‘‘romans documentaires” in which young 
writers of to-day prefer to display their 
subtle and severe talents as observers. 

The poets have been more discreet than 
the novelists. They produce less. To say 
that ours is not an age of poetry is a 
commonplace ; still we have poets yet. But 
apparently they rhyme in silence, and do 
not venture to face the indifference of their 
contemporaries. This is all the more reason 
for not forgetting them here. M. A. Le Braz 
has written ‘La Chanson de la Bretagne.’ 
He has animated his book with the spirit 
of youth, a vigour of sound realism, 
free from exaggeration, affectation, or 
brutality. It reveals a great charm inspired 
by the love of his native land, that Brittany 
which is daily disappearing. ‘Les Poémes 
de Amour et de la Mort,’ by M. Lebey, 
are notable for a singular simplicity of 
style, a tendency to complaisant indulgence 
in melancholy, ideas of death and nothing- 
ness. M. Maurice Magre in ‘La Chanson des 
Hommes’ leaves the study of the interior 
man, so common with poets, for a relation 
of the feelings that stir him in contact with 
men and things; he sings of the sad and 
joyful things of life. In ‘Artiste et Poéte’ 
M. Jean Bach-Sisley has chosen a series of 
works of art, pictures and statues, and 
translated into verse the impression they 
gave him when he looked at them. Instead of 
stopping to notice and criticize, among books 
of poetry, ‘Les Années Funestes,’ by Victor 
Hugo, in which his executors have gathered 
together verses in manuscript of his which 
have, alas! all his faults without any of his 
great qualities, I prefer to linger over 
poets of to-day. M. Montier has published 
‘ L’Idéale Jeunesse,’ with a preface by the 
Academician M. Sully- Prudhomme. M. 
Montier’s intention is to temper and ennoble 
youth. He displays his Christian faith, 
and mingles with impersonal verse impres- 
sions of adolescence. M. Maurice Rollinat 
has left the retirement in which he has shut 
himself up for several years to produce 
‘Paysages et Paysans.’ M. Rollinat has 
been styled the pupil of George Sand and 
Edgar Poe. He is the singer of rural 
splendours, of extravagances and terrors. 
In his last book he has preserved the strange 
accent, quite his own, which was displayed 
in his earlier books. His poems smell of 
the heather and broom. They call up 
winter evenings by the fireside. At Paris 
these poems could not be produced, which, 
indeed, is a pity. 

Several works of literary criticism have 
appeared which are signed by well-known 
names. M. Jules Lemaitre has published 
a new series of his ‘Impressions de 
Théatre,’ in which the qualities which won 
our admiration in his previous critical 
works—pointed finesse, animble wit,clearness, 
and grace—are once again to be found. M. 
Larroumet has written for the “ Collection 
of Great French Writers” a study on 
‘Racine.’ In this he displays the inti- 
mate life of Racine, and places him in 
his time, his country, his family. He 





searches into the soul of the poet, judging 
him without favour or prejudice. M. 
Edouard Rod has put his name to ap 
‘Essai sur Goethe.’ He makes a biography 
of his hero, follows his career from birth 
to death, and explains his acts by his 
character. It is a solid essay such as one 
might expect from M. Rod, as strong in 
documentary evidence as it is pleasing to 
read. M. Lintilhac has published some of 
the ‘Conférences Dramatiques’ for which 
he has been responsible. Along with the 
examples he gives he puts some theoretical 
considerations which may serve as a gram- 
mar to débutants. M. Lintilhac advises them 
to improvise their speeches. M. Auguste 
Filon in his book ‘De Dumas 4 Rostand’ 
studies the dramatic movement of the day, 
He does not think it necessary to deal 
hardly with Dumas, Augier, Sardou, and 
Pailleron. He is ironical and witty with- 
out, however, being ill-tempered. His 
book is written with a supple and light pen, 
M. Henry Bérenger in ‘ L’Année Intellectu- 
elle’ appreciates the literary work of the year 
with great ability and courageous freedom. 
M. Robert de Montesquiou, hitherto known 
to the world only as a poet, has made his 
first appearance as an art critic in a volume 
entitled ‘ Autels Privilégiés.? He wishes to 
make art the privilege of a small number 
of persons. His book is full of persona) 
memories, and is the work of a refined 
spirit, though not devoid of affectation of 
style. In ‘L’Anarchie Intellectuelle’ M. 
Charles Recolin makes a forcible protest 
against the caprices of literary fashion which 
reign for a day only. He declares that the 
“anarchy”? which wreaks itself at the 
present day on literature is due to two 
causes—the break with tradition and indi- 
vidualism. The volume is written in a clear 
and lively style, and has met with discussion 
and opposition. 

The history of the year suggests one 
general reflection at the outset. In this 
kind of work it is the ‘‘ document” which 
carries all before it. Where are the days 
when writers studied and looked for the 
laws—the philosophy—of history? Now 
the public want no general ideas, no 
philosophical meditations, but facts. M.F. 
Masson is a past master of the art of com- 
piling documentary history. He shows great 
perseverance in his picture of the Napoleonic 
era called up before us in minute details. 
He has made a speciality of this branch of 
historical study. This year he has pub- 
lished ‘Joséphine de Beauharnais.’ He 
is certainly the most original of Napoleon’s 
biographers, and possesses a very real 
stock of erudition; especially on this favour- 
ite epoch of his he has seen, read, and 
examined everything. He is full of anec- 
dote, pleasant sayings, and picturesque 
episodes. He admires Napoleon ; but he is 
severe on Josephine. Like all M. Masson’s 
books, ‘ Joséphine de Beauharnais’ has been 
exceedingly successful. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the enthusiasm of the public 
for all writing concerning Napoleon I. and 
his times has helped the author a good deal. 
M. Henry Houssaye and his ‘ Waterloo’ have 
certainly benefited also by this feeling in 
France. M. Houssaye deals with the de- 
clining period of the Emperor. He has 
disentangled facts from the enormous mass 
of documents. Facts speak in his book; 
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he adds no paraphrases or interpretations. 
Allin the story is action and movement, 
for M. Houssaye has a wonderful power 
of bringing things before you. His book 
is something like final. He has gone 
exclusively to original documents, ransacked 
archives, consulted foreign writers, and 
scrutinized English documents—a point 
which makes him an innovator, as he is 
the first French writer on the Hundred 
Days, I think, who has gone to such 
a source. So we can say that M. 
Houssaye has told us the truth about 
Waterloo. The book is written in a 
style clear, rapid, very French. These 
same qualities of precision and accuracy 
in details are notable also in ‘La Duchesse 
de Bourgogne’ of M. d’Haussonville. The 
author will devote two or perhaps three 
volumes to the complete biography of the 
princess. The volume which has appeared 
this year tells the history of the little 
daughter of Louis XIV. from birth to mar- 
riage at the age of twelve. M. d’Hausson- 
ville describes the relations between France 
and Savoy at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and continues with the inner 
history of Versailles at the same date—that 
is to say, the history of the old age of 
Louis XIV. M. Lacour-Gayet, on the con- 
trary, depicts the youth of the great king 
in his book entitled ‘L’Education Politique 
de Louis XIV.’ A theory of royal power 
in the seventeenth century prefaces the 
account of the way in which Louis XIV. 
was brought up. The author’s researches 
prove that the king received practically no 
teaching, but a solid political education. 
The second part especially of the book 
shows its author’s originality. Several other 
historical books have appeared, of which I 
may mention ‘ Diderot et Catherine II.,’ by 
M. Maurice Tourneux, a book full of docu- 
ments and unpublished details of Diderot’s 
stay in Russia; ‘Napoléon III.,’ by M. 
Sylvain Blot; and ‘Le Maréchal Canrobert,’ 
by M. Germain Bapst. It seems natural also 
to notice under history the ‘Hommes et 
Choses d’Outremer’ of M. Homelle, a book 
in which the author does not stint his 
admiration for Gladstone and Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, including detailed lives of these 
two persons. 

The year has been by no means barren of 
social, moral, and philosophical studies too. 
Several writers have offered to the public 
work of unquestionable value in these 
departments. Of these M. Edmond Demolins 
must be mentioned first. He thinks little 
of literary style and elegance. His two latest 
books follow up the ideas which had such a 
success in ‘A quoi tient la Supériorité des 
Anglo-Saxons.’ In them he applies to the 
French his experimental method, and, leaving 
theory, proceeds to the practice which 
follows it. In ‘Les Francais d’Aujourd’hui’ 
he undertakes to explain the different social 
types which together make French society. 
In ‘L’Education Nouvelle’ he extols with 
enthusiasm the methods of education pur- 
sued in England. He praises the 


activity, the individual initiative, the taste 
for personal work he finds. Finally, he 
announces that ‘‘l’Ecole des Roches” will 
be opened in October, 1899. This school, 
according to him, is the English boarding- 
school transplanted into France. M. Hugues 
Le Roux has reached the same conclusions 





as M. Demolins, though he does not pro- 
ceed with the same strict scientific method. 
In his book ‘ Nos Fils, que feront-ils? Nos 
Filles, qu’en ferons-nous ?’ he extols in his 
turn, with an eloquence which is infectious, 
effort, energy, will, individual initiative. 
He asks fathers of families to develope 
these qualities among their children, an 
excellent piece of advice which, I fear, will 
not be followed. A serious educational pro- 
blem is also attacked by M. Fouillée in ‘ Les 
Etudes Classiques et la Démocratie. He 
does not deny the necessity of continual 
effort, but he shows the dangers of ex- 
clusively utilitarian tendencies in educa- 
tion. Liberal study, he thinks, aims at the 
formation of a chosen and enlightened few, 
capable of dismissing immediate interests 
in view of a more distant national ideal. 
From the works mentioned it is easy to 
gather the importance attached by the 
French just now to problems of education. 
The ambition of the writers cited is to take 
away from youth its inertness, its sterile 
sadness. The sadness of youth! One would 
like to think that this is no more than a 
literary paradox; but is it better to deny 
the existence of an evil than to attempt to 
remedy it? M. Fierens-Gevaert does not 
think so. In his book ‘La Tristesse Con- 
temporaine’ he examines the state of the 
minds of young men of to-day. He studies 
the melancholy in which they languish, 
decides its causes, and seeks some means of 
cure. In the books just mentioned the 
social question, ‘‘ the great question,”’ is not 
touched on, except on one side. It is 
attacked in part in other works of the year. 
M. Gustave Le Bon has published ‘La 
Psychologie du Socialisme,’ which is full 
of original ideas. M. Le Bon considers 
Socialism as a religion. He analyzes it from 
this point of view with much acuteness and 
steadiness. Possessed by the ideas of 
Spencer, and quite sure about evolution, he 
is a very determined anti-Socialist. Accord- 
ing to him, races are not equal. Men not 
being equal, the inequality of social condi- 
tions is a necessity. M. E. Fournicre in 
‘L’Idéalisme Social’ arrives at quite a dif- 
ferent conclusion. Here he works out his 
thoughts on the value of utopian theories of 
social development, on the ideal family and 
city. M. Fourniére believes in the future 
of his theories. The idea of Socialism, 
attacked by M. Le Bon, and extolled by M. 
Fourniére, is not a thing of yesterday, if we 
are to believe M. Hauser, who in ‘Ouvriers 
du Temps Passé’ proves that the social 
question, the differences between capital and 
work, have been in existence ever since the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. M. André 
Lichtenberger in ‘Socialisme Historique’ 
writes the history of this Socialistic idea in 
the France of 1789 and 1796. 

Several works of philosophy deserve 
attention alsc. The names of M. Henri 
Lichtenberger, M. Henri Berr, M. Abbé 
Piat, and M. Pierre Laffite may be men- 
tioned. The first named has treated ‘La 
Philosophie de Nietzsche,’ and summarizes 
with great clearness the principal theories 
of the philosopher, whose doctrine may be 
put briefly thus: ‘‘ There is only one sacred 
right in the world, the right of force.” M. 
Lichtenberger deserves thanks for not having 
made himself an unthinking apologist for 
Nietzsche. M. Henri Berr has given us, 








under the title ‘ L’ Avenir de la Philosophie,’ 
a sketch of a ‘“‘synthése des connaissances 
fondée sur histoire.” He does not wish 
philosophy to be considered as a pastime 
equally idle and brilliant. In his view it 
can provide a working method of establish- 
ing the truth definitely. M. Berr believes 
in life, in science, in civilization. M. Piat 
in ‘La Destinée de l’Homme’ studies the 
problem of the spirituality and immortality 
of the soul. His aim is to prove an after 
life. He arrives at the conclusion that 
materialism cannot be proved. M. P. 
Laffite in ‘Le Faust de Gothe’ presents 
a general theory of art which is that of 
Comte, and applies his ideas to the case of 
Faust. 

There remain for notice several books 
that do not fall exactly under any of the 
previous categories, and are inspired by the 
religious idea. First of all comes the book of 
M. Frangois Coppée, ‘La Bonne Souffrance,’ 
in which, in a familiar and often eloquent 
style, he tells the occasion and influences 
which resulted in his return to the faith. 
He enters on no theological thesis, and does 
not attempt to penetrate the obscurities of 
dogma. He tells us how, on emerging from 
an illness, he read and meditated on the 
Gospel, which taught calmness, courage, 
and how to suffer and die. This work has 
been a brilliant success among certain classes 
of readers. It has reached, I believe, a 
seventieth edition. M. Henry Joly has 
published ‘Saint Ignace de Loyola,’ in 
which he analyzes with great insight the 
letters and the constitutions of the founder 
of the Jesuit order. His book contains 
psychology as well as history. In the 
same collection M. Horn has produced 
‘Saint Etienne, Roi de Hongrie,’ a work of 
exact learning, which deals with the early 
days of the Hungarian monarchy. 

At the end of this rapid review of the 
intellectual work of the year an attempt 
may be made to give a general impression 
of the whole, though any such definition is 
difficult. Une idea stands out clearly enough 
from the present survey. In France there 
are no longer literary schools, though it is 
easy to recognize ‘‘ tendencies.” It would 
be a paradoxical and most unjust thing to 
say that all the literary schools which have 
come forth and had their day of glory in 
our times have gone bankrupt. They have 
undergone the law of evolution ; they have 
disappeared in obedience to the manifesta- 
tions of a new code of literary ssthetics, or, 
in plain terms, because the public have gone 
after new gods. Certainly M. Zola, the head 
of the realistic school, and M. Bourget, the 
undisputed master of the psychological novel, 
have not stopped writing (and of that we are 
very glad); but who of the young novelists 
makes their methods his model? There 
are no more schools because no more masters 
are wanted in literature. The first act of 
a writer born into the literary world is to 
declare his independence and assert, as best 
he can, his autonomy. In the novel, in 
poetry, history, philosophy, criticism, isola- 
tion is the thing, and every one is at least 
an individualist. Writers—some of them 
not the least—cannot help regretting this 
state of things. When they want to cha- 
racterize the intellectual effort of our time 
they talk of ‘‘ chaos,” and even go so far as 
to speak of “literary anarchy.” The “‘ten- 
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dencies” recognized here and by them do 
not restore their spirits at all, because they 
are confused and cannot be grouped. Per- 
haps their pessimism is a little unreasonable. 
What era was more barren, more disturbed, 
from the literary point of view, than the last 
years of the eighteenth century? Yet at 
that very time Chateaubriand was writing 
‘Le Génie du Christianisme,’ which was to 
give a new direction to the spirit of the age, 
and exercise a great influence over all the 
literature of the century. Perhaps at the 
time when I am finishing this article some 
new Chateaubriand is writing a work of 
genius destined to inaugurate an epoch, to 
set brilliance which does not know itself 
going, to direct those who are seeking the 
way. It is for the twentieth century to 
speak. JULES Pravievx. 


GERMANY. 

Tue year on which we are looking back 
witnessed the death of Bismarck, and gave 
us his memoirs ‘ Bismarck, the Man and 
Statesman.’ His monument is composed of 
no perishable material, and its construction 
reveals his individuality even in the smallest 
details. Everything in this book is personal. 
The five-and-twenty years and more of 
German and other than German history 
became a mirror of his personality. Actions 
and men appear as he saw them, and he 
allows them to be rated at no other value. 
The book expresses his will as much as his 
opinions. The first Imperial Chancellor of 
Germany paid no regard to his opponents’ 
views when he sat on the ministerial bench, 
and was no more disposed to allow in his 
memoirs for the opinions of those who dif- 
fered from him. Nay, more, his hatred pur- 
sues his enemies even within these historic 
pages. With cruel sarcasm he destroys for 
the second time the instruments that he first 
used and then threw away, along with the 
others who actually ventured to cross his 
path. The reader of these memoirs will 
understand the significance of the remark 
made by Bismarck one morning to a faithful 
adherent, ‘I have spent another whole 
night in hating,”’ as well as this confidential 
utterance on the part of the Emperor Wil- 
liam I., ‘‘It is not easy to be an Emperor 
under such a Chancellor.” It is probable, 
too, that the future historian who endeavours 
to write an impartial account of these years 
will find a difficulty in deciding how far 
Bismarck’s conception corresponds to reality; 
but after all that is beside the question. 
These memoirs of Bismarck’s are a great 
work, all the greater because they contain 
shadow as well as light. If there is any 
truth in the proverb “Every light has its 
shadow,” it certainly applies here. The 
whole energy of this man’s personality is 
expressed by the combination of great and 
small traits. And the intellect that breathes 
from every line is a sovereign one. Facts 
seem to arrange themselves almost auto- 
matically as he desires to see them. Busch’s 
‘Bismarck, some Secret Pages of his His- 
tory,’ which, in spite of its miscellaneous 
character, contains a good deal of valuable 
material, should be compared with these 
memoirs in order to obtain a true conception 
of their greatness. The man who wrote 
them contemplated men and things from a 
lofty standpoint. He had the gift of form, 


and the power of coining phrases that should 





linger in men’s minds. Though Bismarck 
was not compelled to wield the pen that his 
greatness might survive in the memory of 
his countrymen, it may yet be that this 
work will add to his greatness in the eyes 
of future generations. 

Bismarck concerned himself but little 
with literature, and on the few occasions 
when one of his literary judgments was 
made public, it was seldom much to the 
point. None the less his influence on Ger- 
man literature was considerable, though it 
would be premature to attempt definitely 
to fix its scope. Goethe once said that 
Frederick the Great gave weight to German 
literature. This would not apply to Bis- 
marck; his influence was of a different 
character. Here, too, it depended on his 
personality, and on this alone. He disliked 
fine phrases, and the result was a feeling of 
distrust for mere phrase-making in litera- 
ture. His politics were concerned with 
actualities ; literature, too, was reared on a 
basis of fact. Fidelity to nature became 
the catchword. Active, unsentimental cha- 
racters rose in general esteem; the senti- 
mental went out of favour. And as 
so often happens, in the attempt to 
root out the weeds the flowers too 
suffered. Not only sentimentality, but 
also noble and right feeling, or at any 
rate its expression, was tabooed. The young 
literature of the eighties made no mention 
of feeling. It expresses a scepticism which, 
however, yielded humbly before the advent 
of reality, one in which the peculiarity of 
Bismarck’s personality had its full share. 
Add to this the external influence of Ibsen 
and Zola, and we have the characteristics 
that mark the young literary movement 
whose chief representatives are Hauptmann 
and Sudermann. 

Consistent realism was inscribed on their 
standards, more faithful to their watchword 
than even the old adherents of “ Sturm und 
Drang.” Everything had to be drawn just 
as it was seen. Only the question arises, 
How was it seen? Even the titles of 
Hauptmann’s and Sudermann’s first plays 
are characteristic: ‘Vor Sonnenaufgang,’ 
‘Friedensfest,’ ‘Ehre,’ and ‘Sodoms Ende.’ 
A moralizing tendency is noticeable in 
these titles. Externally it is directed towards 
a criticism of social conditions. Internally 
this rationalistic moralizing vein reveals 
itself most distinctly in the conception of 
the characters. In these plays all the per- 
sonages were little. They were narrow 
souls without strong passions and daring 
vices, with no great aims or furious desires. 
There was something stifling about the 
atmosphere in which they moved. Every 
additional trait made them seem smaller. 
Their weakness became their ruin. This 
young literature with its rationalistic morali- 
zing, which of itself revealed a reactionary 
tendency, took a revolutionary form. The 
authors of the previous generation were 
ruthlessly thrown on the rubbish heap. One 
alone was spared. This one—who, though 
always a realist, had differed intrinsically, 
especially in his conception of character, 
from this ‘‘ young school”’—still took plea- 
sure in this aftergrowth, defended them 
kindly and sympathetically, and offered no 
objection when they claimed him as their 
own. This was Theodor Fontane. The 
year of Bismarck’s death also witnessed 








Fontane’s. He lived just long enough to 
write a charming little ode on the states. 
man’s death, then he too passed away. On} 
a few weeks before his death his autobio. 
graphical sketches ‘ Von Zwanzig bis Dreig. 


sig’ appeared. Before his last novel ‘ Der. 


Stechlin’ left the press we had stood beside 
his grave. 

It is impossible to make those of another 
nation understand what Fontane was and 
still is to us. He was distinctly a North 
German, Prussian, even Brandenburg writer, 
and even in Vienna he attracted little notice, 


But we loved him, and named him the best |! 


among us. He depicted the men whom we 
know as we see or should wish to see them, 
He was a distinct realist, but his realism 
had a subjective character. Thus he fol- 
lowed in his own path. His ‘Stechlin, 
though called a novel, has no claim to that 
designation. There is an almost complete 
lack of action. We are received into the 
ancient and humble seat of Stechlin; we sit 
on the terrace opposite the old widowed 
lord of Stechlin, who is a capital talker, 
like Fontane himself, and listen to his 
chat. We are associated in the manage. 
ment of his estate. His son, who is a 
captain in the Emperor’s regiment of Uhlans, 
arrives on a visit with a few friends, and we 
learn that the time has come for him to seek 
a suitable partner for life. He finds her, 
too, and there is a happy wedding, followed 
by a calm, resigned death-bed scene ; the 
old lord of Stechlin is attended to his last 
home, and the ancient dwelling sees a 
youthful pair within its walls, who will live 
in their own fashion on the estate of their 
ancestors. This exhausts the contents of 
the book, and as it lacks action there is 
hardly any composition to speak of. All 
the same this ‘Stechlin’ is a book of the 
most intimate charm. No matter whether 
we are sitting on the terrace at Stechlin, 
or drawing an easy-chair to the fire in Count 
Barby’s house on the Kronprinzenufer at 
Berlin, where young Stechlin finds his bride, 
we still feel at home. These people win 
our hearts. We can see into their hearts, 
and we rejoice that we are permitted to do 
so. We know, too, how they adapt them- 
selves to life, each after his own fashion. 
More than that, we can figure them in any of 
the many situations which life may present, 
no matter how different from those depicted 
in the story, and know exactly how they 
would act. We might imagine them as the 
companions of our own lives, and, in fact, 
this is just what we do. To read Fontane 
means to live with his characters. And 
though the novel be wanting in action, there 
is no lack of matter. New ideas are con- 
stantly arising in the world; Liberals and 
Socialists are seeking recruits, and their 
views of life are communicated. Even the 
old aristocracy of the Mark comes under 
this influence, adopts these ideas, and 
coquettes with the fashions of the day. 
What is its real relation to these new ideas? 
That is the subject of the novel. This pro- 
blem is treated in a purely human fashion, 
without any subordinate partisan purpose. 
In his characteristic fashion, with a touch of 
gentle irony, old Fontane furnishes a sym- 
bolic treatment of this theme. Close to 
Stechlin Castle lies a peaceful lake of the 
same name. Whenever there is any volcani¢ 
eruption or earthquake in any part of the 
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world, the face of this little Mark lake is 
troubled, waves begin to rise, a fiery column 
may even seem to be rising from it. It is 
the symbol of the aristocracy of the Mark. 
This aristocracy is forced into sympathy 
with the doings of the world beyond, but it 
always settles down to its normal condition. 

As in his novel, so in his autobiographical 
sketches ‘Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig’ 
that is, from his twentieth year to his 
thirtieth), the mere human interest pre- 
dominates. These memoirs are a_ piece 
of purely personal literature. An indepen- 
dent interest attaches to Fontane’s account 
of his youthful years, the association of 
Berlin authors and critics known as the 
“Tunnel,” and his personal connexion with 
the revolution of March, 1848. Butit attains 
its real value by his method of regarding 
persons and things, for old Fontane had a 
broad and kindly spirit, and the superiority 
of the man who regards life calmly from 
the spectator’s point of view and recognizes 
the insignificance of his own existence. Still, 


‘future historians will have to use Fontane’s 


memoirs with as much caution as Bismarck’s. 

If the younger generation of authors in 
the eighties claimed Fontane without further 
ceremony as their own, they were to some 
extent in the position of the good citizens 
of Bagdad, who unceremoniously invited 
the Khalif Haroun al Raschid, when he 
took his evening walks in muft:, into their 
houses, and made him a witness of their 
domestic affairs. Since then conditions 


have changed. The revolution which they 


proclaimed so loudly in the streets and 
market-places was followed—quite imper- 
ceptibly and without any external display 
—by a violent internal revolution. The ten- 
dency to rationalistic moralizing was shaken 
off like a childish ailment. Besides the 
mere outward faculty of sight and observa- 
tion, they have developed a gift of inward 
perception without which human nature 
cannot be truly grasped. They have become 
more subjective, their conception of men 
and women has been deepened. Our 
latest fiction shows a deepening tendency. 
This tendency has been faintly noticeable 
for some time, but it has never come so 
clearly into view as in this last year’s 
dramatic products. Hauptmann’s latest 
play ‘Fuhrmann Henschel’ and Suder- 
mann’s fairy play ‘ Die drei Reiherfedern’ 
may be cited in proof. 

The events described in ‘Fuhrmann 
Henschel’ are exceedingly simple. Hen- 
schel’s wife when dying forces him to 
promise that after her death he will 
not marry the girl who is at this time in 
their service. He promises, and his wife 
dies. But his household cannot get on with- 
out a woman, the child needs a mother, and 
he marries the servant after all. Then she 
deceives him, makes his life a burden, and 
stirs up strife between her husband and 
his friends and neighbours. One day at 
the inn he has a quarrel with his brother- 
in-law, who tells him the truth about his 
wife. He demands proofs and sends for 
his wife, and she can find no defence. Then 
the truth flashes on him—either he or his 
wife must die. So he goes away and hangs 
himself. 

There is something in the delinea- 
tion of these characters which gives 
them an appearance of greatness. They 





are presented with wonderful clearness and 
simplicity, in broad outlines which of them- 
selves confer this impression. But there is 
something more in it. What is the real 
cause of Henschel’s ruin? The powerful, 
calm, phlegmatic man, accustomed to rid 
himself of obstacles by a single blow from 
his strong shoulder, and to attack life with 
his heavy fists, is not of the kind that can 
be ruined by a loose and deceitful woman. 
Nor is it exactly true that the consciousness 
of guilt in breaking the pledge given to his 
dying wife works his destruction. He is 
not the man to be worried by doubts 
and scruples. He is a simple-minded 
nature, satisfied with what the day brings 
forth, who does what he thinks right 
without brooding over the matter. He 
needed a wife to manage the house, and 
had found the girl capable, so he took her. 
Nor had his first wife any occasion for 
jealousy when she exacted his promise; a 
kind of second sight had come upon the 
dying woman—it was as though destiny 
spoke from her lips. From that day forth 
Henschel, too, is pursued by destiny. He 
feels that something weighs him down, he 
knows not what. He still feels the presence 
of his dead wife. She attends him on his 
drives, she is near him when he feeds the 
horses in the morning. Her child, who dies 
soon after her, must have been drawn after 
its mother. He sees things in the room 
that he never used to notice. He does not 
know whether the furniture always stood 
in its present position; everywhere he sus- 
pects innovations. When at length he 
learns his second wife’s infidelity, he con- 
siders quite calmly what to do next. He 
comes to the conclusion that one of them 
must die; but his contemplations carry him 
no further. Suddenly he lights on a piece 
of whipcord which he fancies he has not 
seen for years; and since this seems to be 
the will of destiny, he hangs himself with 
it. Call it fate or what you will, a mystic 
something has urged him to his death. 
A mystic cloud seems to envelope the 
personages of this drama, and increases 
their proportions like figures seen through 
the mist. Something recalls the art of 
Balzac. This is no rationalistic moralizing 
realism; this is art which has freed itself 
from mere externals. It seeks man in his 
greatness as it formerly sought him in his 
smallness. There is a note of spring wafted 
from Gerhard Hauptmann’s latest play; a 
feeling of vague longing breathes from it. 
Longing, too, is the note of Sudermann’s 
fairy poem ‘ Die drei Reiherfedern.’ His 
first novel was called ‘Frau Sorge’; this 
play might well be christened ‘Frau Sehn- 
sucht.’ It leads Sudermann back to the 
moods of his youth, and restores the elements 
of lyric feeling and personality which were 
so regrettably wanting in his recent success- 
ful plays. All the same, the new play is a 
failure; it lacks clearness, and with it scenic 
effectiveness and human interest. But the 
element of longing has been fathomed to its 
depths. It is this unending desire that drives 
the young Northern hero Prince Witte cease- 
lessly about the world; it is the eternal 
tragedy of the delusion of desire that pre- 
vents him, when once he has attained the 
idol of his longings, from recognizing his 
dream, and he casts it from him to pursue 
the phantom once more. A woman is the 





goal of his desire—that is a matter of course 
in Sudermann. The very woman of his 
longings falls to Prince Witte’s lot, and he 
never guesses that desire is attained, but 
forsakes her and continues his wander- 
ings, until in the end death unites him 
to the object of his desire, but not of his 
love. The three heron’s feathers which 
Prince Witte is to rescue at the risk of his 
life from magic dominion are merely a 
part of this delusion of desire. Sudermann 
conceives of desire as in opposition to love. 
There is something almost Scriptural in his 
idea of love as the principle of life and 
desire as that of death. The first and last 
scenes of this fantastic play are laid in a 
burial-ground, whence a mysterious woman 
sends him forth on his pilgrimage of desire, 
and whither he returns in the end to find 
his last resting-place in its silent realm. 
All this shows depth of feeling, but there is 
a lack of clearness about the form in which 
it is presented, and the characters do not 
carry conviction. Still this play, in spite of 
its failure, is better testimony to Suder- 
mann’s powers than his great theatrical 
successes. The ‘ Drei Reiherfedern ’ testifies 
to the deepening of his art. 

The lyrical element is of chief importance 
in the plays of two young Viennese writers, 
Arthur Schnitzler and Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal. Schnitzler’s is an art of half-tones 
and unexpressed, conflicting feelings, fleet- 
ing emotions, and veiled sufferings. His 
one-act play ‘Die Gefiihrtin’ pictures the 
husband of a faithless wife who knew of 
her infidelity on the day of her funeral, and 
is a little piece of tender, delicate painting 
of moods. His longer piece ‘Das Ver- 
michtnis,’ which he presented to us last 
winter, was a failure of no import either 
for himself or his art. But another one- 
act play, ‘Der griine Kakadu,’ a fantastic 
caprice of the French Revolution period, 
has been amazingly successful in its daring 
combination of reality and appearance in 
that essentially dramatic theme—the trans- 
formation of a play into reality. This subject 
is repeated in yet a third one-act play, 
‘Paracelsus,’ in a somewhat uninteresting 
and didactic fashion. 

While Schnitzler is the lyrical exponent 
of tender half-emotions, another true lyrist, 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, shows a prefer- 
ence for warm and brilliant colours. His 
‘ Hochzeit der Sobeide,’ a fairy tragedy in 
two acts, suffused with all the colouring of 
the East, and his ‘ Abenteurer,’ penetrated 
with the spirit of eighteenth-century Venice, 
are simple essays in colour. Both present 
sharp contrasts—a scene of tearful renun- 
ciation may be followed by a glaring 
presentation of uncontrolled debauchery— 
and these changing pictures spring alike 
from a feeling of the transitoriness of beauty. 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal is a disciple of the 
doctrine of ‘art pour art.” A beautiful 
picture, a melodious line, are in his eyes an 
end in themselves. He asks nothing of 
reality, and reality gives him nothing; he 
dreams his personages into picturesque 
poses, and the colours of his dreams are 
more brilliant than those of reality. He is 
a fine stylist, but his art has a flavour of 
decadence; it appeals to the taste more 
than to the heart. 

Our literature at present shows traces of 
a deepening influence ; we have oe tired 
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of slavishly copying nature. Doubtless it 
is this desire for stronger and independent 
notes which has led Ludwig Fulda in his 
‘ Herostrat’ to the world of antiquity, and 
Max Halbe in his ‘ Eroberer’ to that of the 
Renaissance. Both have returned empty- 
handed. Their plays lacked life; only 
puppets in costume moved across the stage. 
Another of Max Halbe’s plays also appeared 
this winter, ‘Die Heimatlosen.’ It deals 
with the story of a young maid from the 
country, who runs away from her mother, 
and subsequently comes to grief in the 
“‘Bohéme” of Berlin, is seduced, and 
then cast aside. Ten years ago this play, 
with its straightforward, honest fidelity 
to life, would have attained success; 
to-day it has no meaning for us. The 
element of personality is wanting. This 
same element, which alone carries artistic 
conviction, is lacking in ‘ Pauline,’ a comedy 
by Georg Hirschfeld, the clever young 
author of ‘ Miitter,’ and in Max Dreyer’s 
three-act play ‘Hans.’ The latest plays of 
Halbe, Hirschfeld, and Dreyer convey an 
impression of arrested development. Their 
art was in fact simply the literary fashion 
of ten years ago. On the other hand, 
Ernst von Wildenbruch, who has never 
followed any literary fashion, and always 
proceeded on his own lines in his dra- 
matic work, the representative of pathos 
among our dramatists, was equally un- 
successful this year with his play ‘ Gewitter- 
nacht,’ a patriotic tragedy of the Silesian 
wars. There is one thrilling act full of wild 
enthusiasm for Frederick the Great, for no 
one understands the art of communicating 
enthusiasm better than Wildenbruch ; this 
is the only part of the tragedy with any 
life about it. The other four acts, and in 
particular the conclusion, are overpowering 
without being effective. His work is not 
unliterary, but it is of no value to literature. 
It might be expected that the lyrical 
tendency of the drama would result in a 
strong independent lyrical harvest. This is 
not the case. We are not altogether with- 
out a new growth of lyrists, for we have 
Detlev von Liliencron—not, however, in his 
first youth—Carl Busse, Carl Henckell, and 
Ludwig Jacobowski, but it would be absurd 
to boast of any special lyrical wealth. Still 
this past year has revealed to us a very in- 
teresting new-comer in this domain. Stefan 
George was already known to a small circle. 
He had published in conjunction with a 
few like-minded spirits the ‘ Blatter fiir die 
Kunst,’ which circulated only in manuscript, 
for he and his party would have no deal- 
ings with the general public. Lately, 
however, three little volumes of his — 
‘Hymnen, Pilgerfahrten, Algabal,’ ‘ Biicher 
der Hirten,’and ‘Jahr der Seele’—have been 
committed to print. Stefan George recalls 
Hofmannsthal, of whom I have already 
spoken. Of English poets he comes nearest 
to Rossetti. His work is the elaboration of 
art, it has no connexion with reality. What 
never happened anywhere—that alone is 
the subject of his verse. He deals with im- 
pressions of the soul and not the senses, 
Nor does he present the emotions directly, 
but transfers them to some other fantastic 
sphere. His images belong to the domain 
neither of sight nor of simile; they are 
dream pictures. His poems are the visions 


inclines to the chaste and simple, he has a 
cultivated affection for it. He returns to 
simple fare like a man sated with luxury. 
Then once again allis colour and ornament. 
In his gardens grow artificial flowers that 
send forth scent instead of fragrance. His 
men are pale and sickly and have no hold 
on the earth; they renounce before they 
even desire. Their life passes into melody. 
Form is an end in itself. His verse 
cannot be resolved into prose, nor his 
thoughts set forth in logical sequence. 
He is more tender and delicate than 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, his colours are 
even fainter, his symbolism more ex- 
treme. Both poets leave the impression 
that their decadence is imitative and ac- 
quired. There is nothing convincing about 
the peculiarity they affect. Both possess a 
gift more genuine than their manner of ex- 
pressing it, and there is more artificiality 
than art about their productions. 

At the time when the younger generation 
entered the lists with “naturalism” for 
their rallying-cry, Paul Heyse was one 
of the best hated and most often attacked 
of all our writers. Scarcely anything is 
so characteristic of the changes undergone 
by the art conceptions of the young 
generation as their drawing near, in 
thought at any rate, to Heyse’s art. 
Those who are unacquainted with Heyse 
had better not begin upon his latest 
volume of stories, ‘ Der Sohn seines Vaters, 
und andere Novellen’; those who do know 
him will accept even this contribution thank- 
fully. The problems with which Heyse 
deals—for he always deals with problems 
—are invariably interesting, and their solu- 
tion reveals him as a subtle psychologist. 
But that is not their chief characteristic. 
Those who read Heyse in the right fashion 
read him not so much for the interest of 
his subject as for his own sake. The mind 
that speaks in all his works is a noble 
one. He stands above his characters, and 
looks down on them with gentle humour. 
He softens reality before he presents it 
to us. His art, too, is artificial, but in 
his case the style and the man are one. 
There is a preponderance of beauty in his 
manner, especially in his language. We 
need but open the first of these stories, 
‘Der Sohn seines Vaters’ (which deals with 
a young man who never gets on, just because 
he is the son of his rich father), to feel 
transported into another world. Even when 
dealing with a risqué subject as, in ‘Mianner- 
treu,’ another of these stories, he maintains 
his dignity, because his language is 
choice and the form ennobles the subject. 
If our most recent literature is weak in 
natural feeling, we may here, too, find in 
Heyse what we miss in others. 

The present almost exclusive cult of the 
drama on the part of our chief writers in- 
volves a certain danger. Buta small part 
of the emotional life of modern men and 
women can be expressed by it. The drama 
is dependent on outward action, and our 
lives are growing poorer and poorer in it: 
this of itself imposes a certain difficulty. 
But the productions in other literary fields, 
such as the novel, bear scarcely any rela- 
tion to the literary tendencies of the day, 
especially now that we have lost Fontane. 
Still this relation is not absolutely 





of a man saturated with art. At times he 





wanting. Arthur Schnitzler, whose lite- 


rary individuality I have characterized 
above, has published a little volume of 
stories, ‘Die Frau des Weisen,’ and jt 
is this delicate painting of moods which 
constitutes the charm of his stories ag 
of his plays. They are all products of 
lyric feeling. The subject is almost 
always conjugal infidelity, but the actual 
fact is not emphasized; it is only the re. 
sultant emotions that are considered, and 
Schnitzler is always occupied in trying to 
answer the question, What is the attitude 
towards life of these men and women? 
Schnitzler is a rare combination of poet 
and psychologist. Curiously enough, this 
same combination recurs with a very similar 
tendency in Lou Andreas-Salomé. Her two 
latest volumes of stories—‘ Fenitschka, eine 
Ausschweifung,’ and ‘ Menschenkinder’— 
may be ranked with Schnitzler’s ‘ Frau des 
Weisen’ among the best products of this 
year’s narrative literature. Lou Andreas. 
Salomé has perhaps finer powers of 
psychological analysis, especially in the 
comprehension of female characters, but 
now and then she fails to catch the mood, 
Sometimes we can feel the train of thought 
on which her construction is based, but she, 
too, offers a mystical rather than a rational- 
istic conception of mankind. If it be true that 
our literature shows a deepening tendency, 
she must be counted among the pioneers. 

Next to these two, Schnitzler and Andreas- 
Salomé, comes Adalbert Meinhardt. Nor is 
it so much the literary value which induces 
me to mention her story ‘Still-leben’ in 
this connexion as the mood it expresses. 
There is a sense of estrangement from the 
world in this story of the fate of two ladies, 
and an atmosphere of hallowed meditation. 
It bears the old-fashioned charm of the calm, 
secluded life of our ancestors; it has a 
suggestion of Maarten Maartens or Fogaz- 
zaro. This, too, is a part of the mystery 
of longing. 

Wilhelm Raabe and Adolf Wilbrandt 
might from their latest novels, or, 
indeed, from all their works of fiction, 
be called ‘‘ seekers of men.” Both are a 
little suggestive of Diogenes going about 
with his lantern to seek a man. But in 
accordance with their distinct individualities, 
each has a different ideal man. Raabe is 
a humourist, and therefore an unusual 
and precious phenomenon in Germany, and 
he rejoices when he can discover in some 
vagrant woman or some old weather-beaten 
soldier a tender, childlike heart, as is the 
case in his latest novel, ‘ Hastenbeck,’ a story 
of the Seven Years’ War. Only those who 
share his joy in pure hearts can understand 
him. The interest of the subject is but 
slight in ‘ Hastenbeck’; in fact, as a whole 
it bears sad traces of old age and decreasing 
power. Wilbrandt’s ideal man _ recalls 
the ideal humanity of the eighteenth 
century. His new novel, ‘ Vater Robinson,’ 
is didactic. Father Robinson, a curious 
old man, resembles a gardener who walks 
round in the garden of humanity, 
straightening and supporting the trees of 
crooked growth so that they may attain 
their full development and grow towards 
the sun, the ideal of a rich and beautiful 
humanity. In thought Wilbrandt’s new 
novel is certainly valuable, but the con- 
struction lacks stability, and the dénoiment 








is incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
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The significance for Germany of the edu- 
cational ideal both in the past and present 
js well known; all German eighteenth-cen- 
tury culture is expressed in this one idea. 
Yet it was only education by men for men 
that was handed down to us. Now that the 
desire for a similar education has been 
awakened in women, and has encountered, 
especially in Germany, the most obstinate 
opposition, it is not surprising that this 
desire should be loudly and passionately 
proclaimed year by year in a series of 
women’s novels. 

Helene Bohlau’s new novel, ‘ Halbtier,’ 
is a most revolutionary book. In the 
eyes of German men the German woman 
is said by the author to be “half a brute.” 
The heroine of the novel rebels against all 
inequality. There is a mixture of strength 
and obstinacy in her, as there is in Helene 
Bohlau’s art. But when this heroine seizes 
a revolver and proceeds to shoot down like 
a dog, without feeling any remorse for her 
action, the brother-in-law who has insulted 
her honour, and with it, she thinks, that 
of all women, we can but regard it as the 
revolutionary proceeding of a person who 
has not reached years of discretion; it 
suggests the child who beats the table 
against which it has knocked itself. There 
is something exceedingly immature about 
Helene Bohlau’s art, though she has passed 
beyond the years of development, and this 
immaturity makes itself disagresably felt in 
her style, which inclines to harshness and 
artificiality. All the same, she is one of the 
strongest and most original intellects in the 
domain of our fiction, and within this gro- 


tesque setting may be found a wealth of 


delicate detail. But she is one of the revo- 
lutionaries who spoil a good cause by 
exaggeration. Ilse Frapan’s little volume, 
‘Wir Frauen haben kein Vaterland,’ which 
tells simply and pathetically the sad story 
of a woman student at Zurich, will be of 
more service to the cause than Helene 
Bohlau’s revolutionary speechifying. The 
effect is most curious if we compare 
Malvida von Meysenbug’s ‘ Lebensabend 
einer Idealistin’ with Helene Bohlau’s 
novel. Malvida von Meysenbug, the friend 
of Richard Wagner, Nietzsche, and Mazzini, 
was also an advanced woman. This noble 
lady, who freed herself from the narrow 
conditions of her home, and lived in London 
among the political exiles, helping on their 
schemes, also turned her thoughts to female 
education, and never shrank from entering the 
lists for her ideas. But this ‘ Lebensabend,’ 
the sequel to the ‘ Memoiren einer Idealistin,’ 
| isa book of peace. She presents charming 

pictures of her intercourse with Wagner and 
Nietzsche, Mazzini and Liszt; but what 
is specially charming about this book, in 
spite of its somewhat highflown manner, 
is the evidence that she has attained con- 
tentment and inward freedom in herself. 
This quiet pioneer has a victorious dis- 
position. 

The society novel proper plays a com- 
paratively unimportant part in Germany. 
Friedrich Spielhagen may still reckon as its 
most distinguished representative. This year, 
too, he has produced a new novel, ‘Herrin’; 
but it is not equal to his great novels of 
former days. In the ‘Agent’ Paul Lindau 
gives a thrilling account of a criminal case. 
The manner in which the murderer is driven 





to accuse himself is not without psycho- 
logical interest, although the book has no 
literary importance. I. R. zur Megede has 
been applauded, not without reason, as a 
new talent in the domain of the society 
novel. His two-volume novel ‘ Von zarter 
Hand’ proves him to possess the gift of 
easy narrative; Megede is well acquainted 
with the society which he describes, and 
his types are rather lifelike. And he 
interests and amuses, and that is always 
something. This, too, is what makes 
Rudolf Stratz’s ‘Mont Blanc’ a readable 
novel. 

Any attempt to pronounce judgment on 
the course of literature, based on the 
fortuitous combination of a year’s fresh 
productions, is fraught with risk and dif- 
ficulty. A glance into any history of 
literature will convince us that in the 
literature of every country there have been 
whole decades which could not produce a 
single work of real importance. Still, [hardly 
think this could be said of Germany in the 
year of Bismarck’s death. As regards the 
novel, it is true that only writers of an older 
generation are active just now, and they go 
on in their own quiet fashion in the same 
groove as they have followed this last 
twenty years or more. In poetry a tendency 
towards eccentricity is the order of the day, 
and there are but few writers of indisput- 
able ability. However, in the drama there 
are still signs of fresh life; and if my judg- 
ment is correct, and a desire for greater depth 
and meaning is really manifesting itself in 
our literature—if only next year does not 
falsify this year’s hopes—then the striving 
of to-day is also the striving after the one 
thing that is needful beyond all others. 

Ernst HEILporn. 





HOLLAND. 


M. Zora once observed that every man 
of letters should, in order to strengthen his 
mind, begin the day by swallowing his 
‘‘toad,” thereby meaning some odious 
attack which he was sure to find in the 
morning paper. In Holland the fierce 
animosity which seems to be constantly 
raging in Parisian literary circles is com- 
paratively unknown. Since 1885, of course, 
many an old and honourable reputation 
has been much tempest-tossed; but there 
was no such deliberate, venomous invective 
as Mr. W. Paap, the author of an anti- 
Semitic novel of some merit, has provided 
in ‘Vincent Haman.’ It is, in the shape of 
a novel, a violent attack on the leaders of 
modern literature—the “generation of 1890” 
as well as that of 1880. The latter is said 
to be old and worn out, occupying itself only 
with translations instead of producing ori- 
ginal work, and the former is no better. 
Mr. Paap has much simplified his self- 
appointed task as satirist by telling tales 
about the private lives of those who re- 
moved him from the editorial staff of the 
Nieuwe Gids some twenty years ago, and he 
takes almost a fiendish delight in publish- 
ing parts of Van Deyssel’s and Prins’s 
books, which thus in truncated form look 
odd, and at first sight like parodies. 

The fate of a new thing has been defined 
by some German humourist in these lines : 


Erst angestaunt, dann ausposaunt ; 
Gemein gemacht, und dann veracht’t. 





Medern Dutch literature has now passed 
the first stage, and seems to be in all the 
three others at once. It is despised by 
the youngest of the youngest, for Mr. 
Paap’s mental condition is almost that 
of a schoolboy; it is vulgarized by a 
great many writers in books, papers, 
and periodicals. One of them, Mr. Is. 
Querido, clever as his defence of sentiment 
in opposition to intellect in ‘ Meditatién 
over Literatuur en Leven’ may be, writes 
a language which knows no law and is 
overburdened with inaccurate metaphors, 
especially in his study on F. van der Goes. 
De Arbeid, a young monthly which includes 
poetry of some merit, contains occasionally 
quasi-genial outbursts of “lyric criticism” 
which are but ill-disguised imitations of 
Van Deyssel’s prose. Many young admirers 
of Emants and Couperus try to write a kind 
of ‘ Nagelaten Bekentenis’ or ‘ Noodlot.’ To 
this class belongs ‘ Stille Wegen,’ by E. S., 
the painful self-analysis of a woman who 
undergoes life rather than lives it, who is 
incapable of action, who knows that she is 
dreaming away her days without being 
able to change her course. Of the same 
origin are ‘ Fataliteit,’) by Parvus, a 
story which has to rest upon a few tolerably 
good passages ; and ‘Kenvoudige Zielen,’ by 
J. Kigenhuis. It has now become a common- 
place that even a subject as monotonous as 
the daily lives of village people may be 
treated artistically; but many forget that, 
where this treatment fails, ‘‘ fiction” of the 
old pattern would be preferable to an insipid 
imitation of modern work, and _ those 
who have fallen into this mistake cannot 
even be noticed. One wishes that a 
remark which Mr. Pol de Mont makes in 
his ‘Inleiding tot de Poézie’ might be 
taken to heart. His object in writing these 
wsthetics of poetry, he says, is ‘‘ to inspire 
his disciples with such a reverence for 
poetry (or any other art) as to restrain 
them from taking to it if they do not feel 
irresistibly attracte? thereto, heart and soul.” 

There is some truth in Mr. Paap’s reproach 
as totranslating. This year we got M. Ros- 
tand’s ‘Cyrano,’ Walt Whitman’s ‘ Leaves 
of Grass,’ Byron’s ‘Manfred,’ &c. Often 
when an author has obtained his first suc- 
cess his next book is a translation. It may 
be, moreover, as Mr. Paap insinuates, that 
the fourth volume of Van Deyssel’s ‘ Verza- 
melde Opstellen’ is not so good as its pre- 
decessors; it is nevertheless true that he has 
enriched Dutch literature with passages of 
imperishable beauty and worked a revolu- 
tion which will have a lasting effect. Good 
work is still forthcoming, though it is 
scarcer this year than last. Dr, Frederik 
van Eeden’s ‘ Enkele Verzen’ are sparkling 
with life. Helene Lapidoth-Swarth has 
again exhibited a remarkable change in her 
poetry. Thus far she had rendered her 
sensations as they rose within her; they 
moved, they ebbed and flowed, they lived 
before our vision. But in ‘Stille Dalen’ it 
seems—as a critic has aptly observed—as 
if her life had flowed into a quiet valley,’ 
where it mirrors itself. She is contem- 
plating the past, and though she does not 
quite display the warmth of feeling of her 
former work, the exquisite diction and per- 
fect music of her phrase are unaltered. A 
new volume of poems by Albert Verwey, 
‘De Nieuwe Tuin,’ is sound, solid, truly 
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Dutch work, marked by an earnestness akin 
to gloom, and perhaps a tendency to heavi- 
ness. There is, however, much latent beauty 
in his writing. 

A couple of new poets have made their 
appearance. Mr. G.C. van ’t Hoog’s verses 
in ‘Geluk’ may occasionally seem some- 
what laboured, but they are on the whole 
rich in colour, and his nocturnal poems are 
distinguished by a serene thoughtfulness and 
grace. In ‘Impressies,’ by Miss Jeanne 
Reyneke van Stuwe, one does not find the 
extreme care for form displayed by the first- 
named poet, but human feeling has been 
expressed with much simplicity. 

From poetry to prose Dr. van den Bergh 
van Eysinga has built a golden bridge 
with his ‘Boek van Toevertrouwen,’ an 
elaborate specimen of lyric prose, the work 
of a clergyman under strong Biblical influ- 
ence. It breathes soothing confidence and 
hope, real faith and firm conviction. It 
must, perhaps, be considered as a contribu- 
tion to the Church of the Future, to which 
also Mr. Henri Borel is contributing in 
quite a different way with his studies on 
Chinese philosophy. A second part of his 
‘Lao Tsz,’ a new and independent trans- 
lation of the ‘Tao Teh King,’ has now 
appeared. ‘Studién’ by the same author 
are rather sketchy and hardly up to date. 
Mr. M. Poelhekke has succeeded better in 
his characters of ‘Modernen,’ 7.¢., Kloos, 
Verlaine, Strindberg, Jorgensen, and Van 
Keden. The greatest literary zeal has been 
displayed this year by Mr. Herman Heyer- 
mans, jun. His ‘ Ghetto,’ a fine bit of Jewish 
life, has been exquisitely rendered by the 
Nederlandsche Tooneelvereeniging at Am- 
sterdam. It is, however, more like literature 
than drama, and the effect is greatly marred 
because the author has deemed it to be his 
duty as a social worker to embody in one 
of the characters certain crude philosophic 
and religious theories which might with 
advantage have been left out. From a 
sociological point of view, his ‘ Kamertjes- 
zonden,’ a coarse realistic story, is better, 
as it conveys to the reader a vivid impres- 
sion of the miserable life to which intellectual 
pauperism is condemned nowadays. 

As to the advocates of modern literature, 
they are now to be found in strange 
quarters. As early as 1897 I noticed a 
highly eulogistic essay on Van Deyssel in 
De Gids. Van Eeden, Van der Goes, and 
others have since written in that periodical. 
One of its editors, Dr. W. G. C. Byvanck, 
has lately much praised Gorter’s ‘Mei’ in 
a lecture, and Mr. J. N. van Hall has 
published a third edition of ‘Dichters van 
dezen Tijd,’ a collection of what he thinks 
are the best poems of the last twelve years. 
The editor of the Gids shows that he has 
magnanimously forgotten not only the 
attacks on him and his magazine, but also 
his own severe criticisms and parodies on 
Kloos’s work. In short, the conductors 
of this old periodical are displaying an 
almost youthful vigour. The most erudite 
and entertaining book, perhaps, of the 
year comes from their midst, ¢.¢., Prof. 
van Hamel’s ‘Letterkundig Leven van 
Frankrijk,’ though in its style it belongs 
to a period now definitely done with. Dr. 
Byvanck is publishing a study on the late 
Prof. Fruin, carefully based on documents 
and full of interest. 





The public at large is showing much 
interest in the older romantic school. All 
the works of Mrs. Bosboom Toussaint and 
of H. J. Schimmel are being republished. 
Mr. Schimmel, the aged author of ‘Sinjeur 
Semeyns,’ now in its sixth edition, has 
attempted to modernize his work in a 
new story, ‘Het Zondekind.’ The “old 
guard” has lost again two of its members 
—Mr. A. Ising, the writer of historical 
sketches; and Mr. Gerard Keller, one of 
the founders of De Nederlandsche Spectator, 
once a leading weekly. His last story, 
‘Haar Buurman,’ lacked the briskness of 
his former successful books. 

Prof. P. L. Muller’s great popular history 
‘Onze Gouden Eeuw,’ describing the rise, 
growth, and the beginning of decay of 
Holland at her best, is now completed. 
The last volume, which deals with the 
government, life, religion, and morals of 
our ancestors, is perhaps the most interest- 
ing of the three. As to the eighty years’ 
war, Mr. Muller holds that it was rather 
religious in origin than a war of liberation. 
The most famous of Dutchmen—Rembrandt 
—has, on account of the Amsterdam exhi- 
bition, been discussed by Mr. C. L. van 
Balen in a handy little monograph, chiefly 
founded on Michel and Vosmaer. 

Dr. H. A. Pareau has described a trip to 
‘Onze West’ very much in the style of 
the explorers of the seventeenth century. 
His book is pleasant reading, and in- 
structive in a way, and would be harmless 
but for the author’s excessive optimism, 
which is unsupported by evidence. Dr. 
Jan ten Brink furnishes particulars about 
French authors and their works in 
‘ Fransche Studién.’ Mrs. Goekoop’s ‘ Hilda 
van Suylenburg,’ now in a fifth edition, 
has become the nucleus of books and 
pamphlets on the feminine movement. 
The most instructive is ‘Het Feminisme,’ 
by Mr. 8. R. Steinmetz, a defence of home 
life; the most passionate, ‘ De Liefde in de 
Vrouwenquaestie,’ by Anna de Savornin 
Lohman, in which the never - changing 
sexual impulse in human nature is insisted 
upon. She has, however, entirely over- 
looked the influence of social progress, and 
a pamphlet by Cornélie Huygens, ‘ De 
Liefde in het Vrouwenleven,’ in which this 
influence has been traced, is therefore an 
indispensable addition to her remarks. 

Several books of reference were published 
on the occasion of the Queen’s coronation. 
The best is ‘Ken Halve Eeuw,’ to which 
the principal authorities on different subjects 
have contributed. On the stage the chief 
incidents have been the performances of an 
unabridged version of Breero’s ‘Spaansche 
Brabander’ by the Ned. Tooneelvereeniging, 
and of the German melodrama ‘ Fuhrmann 
Henschel’ in a translation by the Ned. 
Tooneel Company: one a great artistic, the 
other a great financial, success. 

In the clerical world it seems as if M. 
Zola’s saying, referred to at the beginning 
of this article, might bring some consola- 
tion to the Leyden professor Bolland. In 
two essays, ‘Rome en de Geschiedenis’ 
and ‘Petrus en Rome,’ he demonstrated 
that the Pope has no historical or other 
right to proclaim himself a monarchical 
ruler of the Church, and that his infal- 
libility is a fraud. Although these semi- 
political observations were cast in a strictly 





scientific form, the well-known clerical 
leader Dr. Schaepman has attacked the 
author in an extremely bitter invectiys 
called ‘ Bolland en Petrus,’ in which sneers 
and abuse take the place of argument, 
Prof. Bolland replied in ‘Oude Gegevens’ 
and in an open letter, and it does not seem 
as if this will end the controversy. 

H. 8S. M. van Wickevoort CromMenty, 


HUNGARY. 

Tempora mutantur! Hitherto I have, in 
my annual surveys of Hungarian litera. 
ture, never had to dwell at any length 
upon books on art, for the simple reason 
that our writers have been persistently 
neglectful of this branch of literature, 
Within the last twelvemonth their views 
seem to have changed, for the output of 
art books has perhaps been far greater 
than ever before, and is all the more strik. 
ing as it includes the two most important 
publications of the whole season. First 
stands ‘Italia,’ an attractive—externally 
and internally attractive—volume of studies 
in Italian art by Albert Berzeviczy, for. 
merly Vice-President of our Chamber of 
Deputies and Secretary of State to our 
Ministry of Education. This work is a new 
proof of the cleverness, taste, and wide 
scholarship of its author. Its nineteen 
chapters are chiefly devoted to descriptions 
of the places where the renaissance of Italy 
won its greatest triumphs. Fortunately, 
Berzeviczy does not aim at being a sort of 
Murray or Baedeker; he does not bind 
himself to a definite route, but wanders 
from place to place, consulting solely his 
own ease and convenience. Lach of his 
chapters shows his mastery over style and 
description as well as over the abundant 
materials in history and art supplied by his 
predecessors. His views are independent, 
his judgments clear and subtle, his occasional 
descriptions of landscape and other scenery 
highly poetical. His book is equally valu- 
able in form and contents, and it is a real 
pleasure to recognize him as one whom 
a busy political life has not robbed of his 
enthusiasm for art. Another deputy, 
Janos Hock, who is also an active clergy- 
man and a great enthusiast, is success- 
fully endeavouring to bring art practically 
within reach of the masses. Lately he was 
placed at the head of the Nemzeti Szalon, 
the headquarters of zsthetic Young Hun- 
gary, and now he is arranging for art exhi- 
bitions in all the larger towns of Hungary. 
He propounds his practical ideas in a most 
interesting volume entitled ‘Art Reform,’ 
in which he makes all sorts of excellent 
proposals for the art education of the nation. 
The second of the two important books in- 
dicated above consists of two folio volumes 
on ‘Hungarian Art Treasures,’ luxuriously 
got-up and well edited by E. de Radisics, 
the present director of our national museum 
of industrial art. The volumes now out 
deal with Hungarian collections in Budapest 
and Vienna; three more will notice the 
treasures to be found in various other parts 
of thecountry. Jdékai has supplied a highly 
readable preface to this publication. Tamas 
Szana, whose lives of Izsé6 and Marko 
I have noticed in former years, has added 
a third volume to his splendid and carefully 
written series of artists’ biographies— 
‘Janos Janké’s Life and Work,’ an attrac- 
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tive narrative of the career of our most 
opular caricaturist. 

Next in importance this year is the 
department of history. The sixth volume 
of Lajos Kossuth’s works, posthumously 
edited by his son Francis, contains his 
«historical studies,” and an appendix 
reproducing part of his political correspond- 
ence with King Vittorio Emmanuele, Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, and others. Another 
comprehensive publication has reached its 
fourth volume, Gyula Schvarez’s ‘ History 
of Democracy,’ a work of the highest 
scientific value, which has already won fame 
for the learned professor. The new volume, 
which is occupied with the Roman Republic 
up to 275 3.c., is distinguished by the same 
qualities as the former ones. Schvarcz is 
an original thinker, and places himself in 
direct opposition to Mommsen and most 
other modern historians of Rome, and his 
conclusions, therefore, differ widely from 
generally accepted views. The late Sandor 
Szilégyi’s big ‘History of the Magyar 
Nation,’ the earlier parts of which I have 
noted in these columns, has at last come to 
a conclusion with its tenth volume, dealing 
with the last fifty years (‘Modern Hun- 
gary’), and written by Sandor Marki and 
Gusztiv Beksics. This monumental work 
is about to be rivalled by one in the 
field of universal history—the ‘ Great Illus- 
trated History of the World,’ to be edited 
in twelve sumptuous volumes by our leading 
historian, Henrik Marczali, with the help 
of many eminent writers. ‘The first two 
volumes, of about 700 pages each, have 
already appeared; the illustrations are 
numerous and excellent. 

Turning to fiction, I cannot say that it 
has been particularly strong; as regards 
quality it is decidedly below last year’s 
standard, still there are a few excellent 
books to be noticed. As usual, Herczeg 
and Brédy head the list with their new 
novels. Ferencz Herczeg’s ‘Story of a 
Girl’ is marked by his usual characteristics— 
good taste, easy language, a pleasant gift 
of sarcasm, and happy, though not very 
thorough, characterization. He presents a 
vigorous and truthful picture of society in 
our small towns, whereas Sandor Brédy 
introduces metropolitan life in the shape of 
the career of a poor law student who ulti- 
mately becomes an M.P. and a highly influ- 
ential politician. ‘The Silver Goat’ is not 
only Brédy’s best and most mature book, 
but one of the very best novels of the last 
four or five years—a striking description of 
our times, containing richly coloured scenes 
from the life of all classes at Budapest. 
Here the writer for the first time forsakes 
his old naturalistic bias, or at least those ex- 
ternal signs of naturalism which have already 
grown conventional, and proves himself an 
excellent realist, for he places before the 
reader a whole gallery of real men and 
genuine women. This volume is an édition 
de luxe, and illustrated by a number of our 
foremost artists. 

One of our best writers in the light vein 
of the school of Herczeg, Istvan Szomahazy, 
has for the first time tried his hand at a 
more ambitious task, novel-writing. His 
‘Uneven Wednesdays’ is, strange to say, 
not a humorous novel, but a serious attempt, 
though humour is by no means wanting. 
He is at his best when describing the con- 





trast between the happiness of family life 
and the empty conventionalities of society. 
This début may be said to be a felicitous 
one; Szomahazy ought to write more of the 
sort. 

The most notable production of the year 
in the way of shorter fiction is ‘Autumn 
Hunting,’ a volume of stories by Arpad 
Berczik, our leading writer of comedies. 
His fiction is almost as good as his plays, 
and quite as gay. He is always laughing 
and jesting. He takes his subjects from 
commonplace life ; this offers quite enough 
matter for banter. He is a serene, smiling, 
quiet observer, who takes Horace’s advice, 
ridendo dicere verum, and he invariably writes 
in the most amiable style. He does not 
cater for overwrought nerves or latter-day 
tastes; despite his great cleverness, he 
simply aims at genuine and wholesome 
amusement—an aim in which he is highly 
successful. 

Not only in short-story writing, but also 
as a playwright, Berczik happens to have 
been more successful this year than any 
one else. His ‘Himfy’s Songs’ is a truly 
charming literary comedy of the best type, 
and it has rightly met with equal recog- 
nition in the book market and on the 
stage. Its hero is Sandor Kisfaludy, Hun- 
gary’s greatest poet next to Petifi, and 
author of a celebrated volume entitled 
‘ Himfy’s Songs,’ which was a great factor 
in the literary revival of this country some 
eighty years ago. Berczik’s intimate know- 
ledge of stage effects, of the national cha- 
racter, and of the weak points of our society 
has won him many stage successes during 
the last fifteen years or so; but these 
qualities have never served him so well as 
in his newest and best comedy. Our leading 
writer, old Jékai, has produced two new 
dramas, both of an historical description. 
Although highly romantic, patriotic, and 
poetical, ‘ Black Blood’ and ‘ Levente’ have 
not been successful on the stage, probably 
because Jékai’s genre, despite his enormous 
personal popularity, is deemed to be a trifle 
out of date. Ferencz Herczeg, too, has come 
forward with two plays: a drama entitled 
‘The First Storm’ and a comedy dramatized 
from his charming novel ‘ The Daughters of 
Gyurkovics.’ The comedy was well received, 
while the drama, notwithstanding its many 
good qualities, was found wanting in depth 
and backbone. Speaking of dramatic litera- 
ture, I must not omit to mention Joseph 
Bayer’s monumental ‘ History of Hungarian 
Dramatic Literature up to 1867,’ which won 
a prize from the Academy of Sciences and 
will prove indispensable to any future stu- 
dent of our literary history. Another valu- 
able book is ‘Dramatic Impressions,’ by 
Dénes Sziiry, dealing with Eleonora Duse, 
Sardou, Dumas fils, &c., but chiefly with 
Shakspeare, who is still very popular with 
us. 

The three most noteworthy volumes of 
verse are by Ambrozovics, Radé, and Makai. 
The key-note of Dezsi Ambrozovics’s 
‘Verses’ is mildly melancholy and welt- 
schmerslich, He thinks the world depraved, 
and gives his grief genuine lyrical expres- 
sion. Some of his poetry is fine and moving. 
He uses only two colours, grey and black, 
but never becomes monotonous, because 
he displays such wonderful versatility. 
Antal Radé, our modern Mezzofanti as re- 


gards linguistic acquirements, a masterly 
translator from many languages, has pre- 
sented us with ‘Songs and Stories,’ a 
volume of excellent original poetry, never 
stormy or passionate, but full of gentle 
moods, contentedness, and homely, cordial 
warmth, with now and then a tinge of light, 
pleasant irony or sarcasm. Emil Makai, 
whom I have had occasion to praise in 
former years, modestly entitles his new 
book ‘ Recent Poems’; it shows his charac- 
teristic qualities, deep sentiment and elegant 
versification. Sometimes he is daringly 
‘“‘modern,” but as a rule his verses are of 
a tender and elegiac nature; and he is 
never anything but a true poet. 

Of miscellaneous publications of import- 
ance or interest I need only mention four. 
Prof. Gaal, whose ‘Philosophy of Thomas 
Carlyle’ I noticed last year, has issued a 
two-volume ‘ System of Political Economy,’ 
which is full of admirable ideas and clever 
things, and is decidedly the best book of 
its sort since the publication of Prof. 
Foldes’s similar work in 1893. One of our 
most promising young social economists, 
Gyula Mandello, has printed the first volume 
of a big ‘Encyclopedia of Economics,’ 
which he edits in conjunction with many 
experts, and which bids fair to become a 
standard work of great usefulness. Prof. 
Vambéry’s able son Rustem has published 
a most meritorious book on the ‘ Foreign 
Laws relating to Conditional Sentences,’ with 
a view to the introduction of legal reform of 
the sort into Hungary. I may conclude by 
saying that Albert Popipi has written a study 
of ‘Byron and Shelley,’ which is readable 
enough, but far from being adequate, as it 
is by no means up to date. It shows, at 
any rate, the interest Hungarians take in 
English literature outside Shakspeare. 

Lerorotp KarscHeEr. 


ITALY. 

Tue literary harvest of the year, which 
in the case of this review closes in June, 
has not in Italy been either prosperous or 
abundant. MHailstorms and drought have 
ruined the crops and impeded the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, restricting the yield 
almost entirely to learned works or occasional 
writings. The riots of May, 1898, and the 
numerous literary, historical, and artistic 
centenaries, have together contributed to 
this result. We have commemorated Ame- 
rigo Vespucci and Paolo Toscanelli, Savona- 
rola, Leopardi, Moretto of Brescia, Bernini ; 
and these celebrations have involved a shower 
of speeches, biographical writings, critical 
studies, and occasional monographs, which 
now take the place of those poems under 
which, in former times, the printing-presses 
used to groan, substituting for the Arcadia 
of poetry another boredom, the Arcadia of 
erudition. Italy is still pre-eminently the 
Arcadian country; but in these days no 
sonnets or epithalamia are published on the 
occasion of a wedding by the friends of the 
happy pair—the congratulatory offerings 
take the form of ancient prose or poetry, 
drawn from unpublished MSS. The greatest 
praise of a book that can be put into print is 
to call it ‘‘ erudite,” and the author “ very 
learned ’’—this being about equivalent to 
saying that the book is tiresome and the 
author has not a vestige of genius. Womens 
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of time, 


decrepitude. 


Amid the great mass of “ occasional” 
writings, some few emerge as being worthy 
of permanent record. The sao ygynoe 
an 
Vespucci has produced one good volume, 
the ‘Life of Amerigo Vespucci,’ written 
originally by A. M. Bandini, the famous 
Florentine scholar and librarian — now 
republished in an édition de luxe, with notes 


centenary dedicated to Toscanelli 


and additions by Prof. Gustavo Uzielli, 


under the superintendence of the committee 


for the Florence celebrations. The Savona- 


rola centenary, besides the annual flowering 
of roses in the Piazza della Signoria (on the 


day of the historic bonfire), has produced 


the excellent selection from the works of 


Savonarola published by Prof. Villari and 
E. Casanova (Florence, Sansoni), to which 
volume the same publishers have added 
the ‘Cronaca’ of Filipepi, the brother of 
Alessandro Botticelli, a new and important 
document of the Reformer’s times. The 
Leopardi centenary has yielded a still 
better harvest. Apart from the speeches 
—the most notable of which were those 
of Giovanni Mestica and Alessandro 
d’Ancona—I should mention some pub- 
lications of prime importance for the 
study of the poet of Recanati: in the 
first place, Giosue Carducci’s volume ‘ Form 
and Spirit in the Poems of Giacomo Leo- 
pardi’ (Bologna, Zanichelli), and in the next, 
Federico di Roberto’s psychological study 
entitled ‘ Leopardi’ (Milan, Treves), which 
is in reality the ‘history of a soul”—the 
soul of the unhappy poet. We have also 
the long-expected ‘ Pensieri Inediti di G. 
Leopardi’ (Florence, Le Monnier), edited 
by a Government commission from MSS. 
formerly in the possession of Antonio 
Ranieri, claimed by the Government on 
grounds of public utility. Three volumes 
of these ‘Pensieri’ have already seen the 
light, and seven more are to follow. This 
work, hitherto unknown, reveals the whole 
development of the poet’s mind; it forms, 
as it were, a forest of thoughts and reflec- 
tions which are the raw material of the 
work afterwards matured and polished by 
Leopardi in such artistic perfection. The 
book is one of inestimable value, and no 
one who wishes to study Leopardi’s thought 
can afford to neglect it. I may also here 
call attention to a volume of great in- 
terest to the cultivated and curious tourist 
who pays a visit to Recanati in search of 
memories of the poet. Works of this sort 
are rare among us, who suffer from a want 
of good guide-books, and have to thank 
foreigners for supplying us with any as 
excellent as that of Miss Symonds and 
Miss Duff Gordon to ‘Perugia.’ Signor 
Vincenzo Spezioli offers us a ‘Guide 
to Recanati,’ full of curious information 
and of illustrations. The spots dear to the 
poet, which inspired his immortal verse, 
where he lived his lonely life, are repro- 
duced and illustrated. It is a suggestive 
book both to heart and intellect, and 
foreigners who love the poet of melancholy 
will be glad to know who Silvia and Nerina 
were, and where they lived, and where was 
the “hill of Infinity,’ and to learn that 


like to make themselves out 
even older than they are, and similarly 
the mania for erudition is a symptom of 


to write the famous ode. 


artist. 
The year has not been productive—there 
have been too many other preoccupations to 
distract the public mind. The Turin Exhi- 
bition, the centenaries already referred to, 
the fifty years’ jubilee of the Statuto, the 
events of May, 1898—all these things have 
injured our literary output. To these 
should be added the lectures and public 
readings which flourish just now at the 
expense of the book. A most intimate 
friend of mine affirms that the lecture is 
the bicycle of literature: it has created a 
sportive literature, a literature of diversion, 
easily digested, and often limited in aim. 
Time was when Italy was the country of 
academies ; a century ago they were counted 
by hundreds. Now it threatens to become 
the classic land of lectures. I should 
not care to affirm on oath that this is an 
unmixed good; neither could I affirm 
without qualification that it is an evil. It 
points to the desire, the need, for a little 
culture ; and the fact that ladies crowd to 
lectures proves that the Italian woman 
wishes to emerge from the limbo of ignor- 
ance in which she has been kept, and assert 
her right to knowledge. 
Moreover, lectures, if capable of educating 
the audience with a suitable training, may 
render great services to culture, and promote 
the production of literature; nay, the very 
incubation of the book. At Florence, for 
the last ten years, there has been going on 
a series of lectures on ‘ La Vita Italiana’ at 
various periods, beginning with the least 
known of medieval times. The most illus- 
trious Italian men of letters, and some 
foreigners, including Symonds and “ Ver- 
non Lee,” have contributed to this work, 
which, carrying out a design prepared 
beforehand hy the promoting committee, 
constitutes a complete course on the history 
}of Italian culture, and which, published 
in volume form, is now in the hands of 
all—of pupils in secondary schools as well 
as of private students. Contributors to this 
series have been Bonghi, Carducci, Bartoli, 
Graf, Giacosa, Nencioni, Fogazzaro, Villari, 
Masi, Bonfadini, Panzacchi, Martini, Matilde 
Serao, Rovetta, Colombo, Del Lungo ; any, 
in short, who have achieved fame in Italy— 
even Francesco Crispi, who has treated of 
the Sicilian revolution in 1848. 
But even critical studies do not despise— 
nay, rather seek—the help to be derived from 
dissemination by means of lectures. At 
Milan the local committee of the Societa 
Dantesca Italiana has, for the past two 
years, promoted lectures on subjects con- 
nected with Dante, which have since been 
collected in a handsome volume, ‘Con 
Dante e per Dante’ (Milan, Hoepli). The 
Societa Italiana per gli Studii Classici, 
which has its seat at Florence and is pre- 
sided over by a distinguished philologist, 
Girolamo Vitelli, has given some very suc- 
cessful lectures on Bacchylides, on Greek 
music, and on the love poems of Horace. 
Lastly, the Florentine committee of the 
Italian Dante Society has renewed, in the 





Carlo Didimi, of Treia, was the ball-player 


whose marvellous strokes inspired Leopardi 


But a truce to centenaries, only remarking 
in conclusion that that of Moretto da Brescia 
has given occasion to Pompeo Molmenti to 
write a good monograph on the genial 
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cated to Dante—the reading and explang. 
tion of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ which begay 
in the poet’s own city by Boccaccio in 1373 
and ceased, fifteen years ago, with the death 
of Father G. B. Giuliani. Every Thursday 
from November to June, a canto of th. 
poem is read and explained—every time by 
a fresh commentator. The first canto, after 
the explanation, was recited by Tommag 
Salvini. The best-known Dante scholars, 
such as Pio Rajna, Guido Mazzoni, Corrado 
Ricci, have recently inaugurated this ney 
Dante professorship. In next November 
and the following months the readings will 
be given by Carducci, Del Lungo, Pan. 
zacchi, Casini, and, in short, the most 
illustrious men, who count it an honour to 
render this homage to the poet and the 
Baptist’s city. A lady English by birth, 
but Italian by affection, the Duchess 
Enrichetta, widow of Michelangiolo Caetani, 
the illustrious Roman artist and patriot, a 
descendant of Boniface VIII., has presented 
1,000/. to the fund which is being instituted 
in order to perpetuate the Dante readings, 
and which the committee have entitled the 
Michelangiolo Caetani Fund, in remembrance 
of his services as a student and a citizen. The 
old centre of Florence, with Or San Micheie 
and the Palace of the Arte della Lana, for 
whose fate so many English hearts had 
trembled—perhaps prematurely—now lives 
anew, since the laudable exertions of the 
Florentine committee have breathed a soul— 
the soul of the immortal poet—into those 
ancient walls. This is the true way of 
preserving old Florence, refusing to allow 
our ancient buildings to be deserted and 
neglected, and exposed to the risk of being 
destroyed as useless—as lifeless and soulless 
skeletons. 

In the department of criticism also pro- 
duction has not been abundant. I will 
cite but one fact: the Accademia dei Lincei 
was unable to confer on any competitor 
the great quinquennial prize for history. 
That for philology was divided between 
Pio Rajna for his masterly edition of 
Dante’s ‘De Vulgari Eloquentia’ and a 
glottologist. There were no works of the first 
importance, or, at any rate, even the lynx- 
eyed academicians could not discover them. 
In history, some encouragement at least was 
deserved by the ‘Consulte della Repubblica 
Fiorentina,’ published by Alessandro Ghe- 
rardi after ten years’ labour: a work of 
indisputable historic interest, carried on 
with scientific method and exemplary dili- 
gence. The critical edition of Petrarch’s 
‘ Rime,’ with notes and comments by Giosué 
Carducci and his pupil Severino Ferrari, 
was not presented for competition. This is 
a work gathering up the results of forty 
years’ study of Petrarch, completed by the 
poet with admirable perseverance—a work 
indeed above the average, both in its 
method and in its abundant stores of learn- 
ing, sifted and discussed with critical and 
artistic taste. Noone will henceforth care 
to read Petrarch except under the guidance 
of Carducci. Two excellent books by Isidoro 
del Lungo deserve special remark. One, 
‘Dal Secolo e dal Poema di Dante’ (Bologna, 
Zanichelli), is a collection of already pub- 
lished portraits and studies, revised and 
presented in book form, treating of the 
poem and the age of Dante. The other, 
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Hoepli), recounts in a dramatic form Floren- 
tine history of this period. Prof. del Lungo, 
as is well known, is one of the most profound 
students of the epoch of Dante. 

A good edition of Machiavelli’s ‘ Principe’ 
has been issued under the care of Prof. G. 
Lisio. The editions of the ‘ Prince’ hitherto 
current represent embellishments sprung 
from the brain of the editors, and far 
enough from the genuine text. This in- 
formation will be welcomed in England, 
where Machiavelli is frequently and tho- 
roughly studied, as is shown by the excellent 
work of Burd. A very nice selection from 
Lionardo’s prose works, by Edmondo Solmi, 
has appeared in Barbera’s ‘ Diamond 
Series.” 

I do not speak of minor studies and 
monographs. Each year brings a good 
crop of special work done by young prize- 
men, but it would be impossible to 
enumerate the best—the list would be too 
long. These studies sometimes find a home 
in two good critical collections — the ‘ Bib- 
lioteca Critica della Letteratura Italiana,’ 
under the direction of Francesco Torraca, 
and the ‘ Biblioteca Storico-critica della 
Letteratura Dantesca,’ under that of G. L. 
Passerini and P. Papa, not to mention 
special periodicals, such as the Giornale 
Storico della Letteratura Italiana, edited by 
F. Novati and JR. Renier; Passerini’s 
Giornale Dantesco; the excellent Bullettino 
della Soctetd Dantesca Italiana, edited by 
Barbi; and numerous ‘ Archivi Storici’ and 
‘Riviste Storiche,’ the first place among 
which is still taken by the old Archivio 
Storico Italiano, founded by G. P. Vieusseux, 
and now under the direction of Cesare 
Paoli. 

All this critical study—artistic criticism 
among the rest—sometimes results in splendid 
works, such as G. Magherini-Graziani’s 
‘Tl? Arte a Citta’ di Castello,’ in which the 
magnificent illustrations confer an addi- 
tional value on the contents of the book. 
Among éditions de luxe where historical 
documents are illustrated and explained 
by reproductions of contemporary artistic 
monuments, I may be permitted to mention 
the ‘Codice Diplomatico Dantesco,’ a col- 
lection of documents relating to the life and 
family of Dante, published by Count G. L. 
Passerini and myself—the fourth instal- 
ment of which has already been issued. I 
must also mention Hoepli’s magnificent 
edition of the ‘Promessi Sposi,’ illustrated 
by Previati, which is nearly finished; and 
a new work by Adolfo Venturi, ‘La 
Madonna,’ richly illustrated. This last, 
published by Hoepli, is an artistic study 
of the development of the Virgin’s icono- 
graphy which will be consulted with interest 
even by those who already know Mrs. 
Jameson’s able work on the same lines. 

Classical studies are represented among 
us by able and laborious writers. A new 
periodical, Atene e Roma, published by the 
Societa per gli Studii Classici, bears witness 
to the ardour with which antiquity is 
studied. We possess a new and excellent 
‘Manual of Greek and Latin Literature,’ 
compiled by G. Vitelli and G. Mazzoni 
(Florence, Barbera), with many essays in 
translation, and critical notes which are 
both fresh and trustworthy. Good trans- 
lations have been executed this year by 
Augusto Franchetti (‘The Knights’ of 





Aristophanes) and N. Festa (a prose ver- 
sion of the ‘ Hymns’ of Bacchylides) ; and 
Giussani’s studies on Epicurus are note- 
worthy. Very curious is a bi-monthly pub- 
lished at Rome (dis in mense prodit) under 
the title of Vox Urbis, written entirely in 
Latin. The editor prefers prose writings 
(soluta oratione); those in verse (numeris fusa) 
are condemned to the waste-paper basket, 
which here appears as_ cistellula. This 
shows that the love of Latin is not dead 
among us, and this is confirmed by another 
circumstance, still more grotesque: the 
Rivista @ Italia (a monthly periodical issued 
at Rome for the last two years under the 
direction of Gnoli, and somewhat more 
literary in character than the Nuova 
Aniologia) publishes an elegant Latin ode 
by the octogenarian Senator G. B. Giorgini 
(son-in-law to Alessandro Manzoni) under 
the title ‘In Bicyclettam.’ Bicycles every- 
where, even on Parnassus! 

In lighter literature there are few books 
to notice. The second volume of General 
della Rocca’s ‘ Autobiografia d’ un Veterano’ 
has been still more successful than the 
first. It is a book of personal recollections, 
written with great clearness and purity of 
style, and full of political information of 
the highest value. English readers know 
it through the translation made by Mrs. Ross 
with the skill due to her accurate knowledge of 
two languages and two literatures. Ernesto 
Masi has abridged, in a curious little book, 
the memoirs left behind him by Ferdinando 
Ranalli, a purist most particular about his 
language. Masi, with his fine sense of 
humour, revives for us the figure of the gruff 
professor at the University of Pisa, who was 
so rigid even in the use of words that he 
would never say or write vagone, tunnel, or 
Jucile, preferring the indigenous expressions 
carrozza, galleria, and archibugio, even at the 
risk of not being understood. In politics, 
also, he showed the same puritanism. 

De Amicis has presented us with a good 
volume entitled ‘La Carrozza di Tutti’ 
(Milan, Treves), in which he studies the 
physiology of city life as it can be observed 
inatramear. Ugo Ojetti has collected his 
letters from America in a book, which he 
has called ‘America Vittoriosa’ (Milan, 
Treves). The firm of Treves, which appears 
to have the monopoly of readable books, 
offers us also, by Giulio Fano, ‘ Il Viaggio 
d’ un Fisiologo intorno al Mondo’; and 
‘Terra Santa’ records the journeys of the 
indefatigable Count Angelo de Gubernatis. 
We have received from the same source 
some good verses from two young poets, 
Angelo Orvieto and Alfredo Baccelli—one 
the author of ‘Sposa Mystica’ and ‘The 
Veil of Maia’ (of which the acutest critics, 
beginning with Panzacchi, have spoken 
favourably), and the other of ‘The Human 
Rainbow’ (‘ L’ Iride Umana’), which marks 
an advance in his poetical career. 

There is a dearth of novels and short 
stories worth mentioning to foreign readers. 
Not that there are any signs of a diminished 
productiveness; on the contrary, now that 
ladies, and even young girls, have gained 
confidence in the use of that perilous imple- 
ment the pen, newspapers and magazines 
have been obliged to multiply their waste- 
paper baskets. At Rome, a few days ago, 
the editor of the most important monthly 
review in Italy told me that shortly before 





he had begun, with great scruples, to read 
a dozen MSS. of stories submitted to his 
magazine. The first related the love 
affairs of a married woman—he rejected 
it. The second was concerned with the 
heart troubles of a woman who suffered 
from a multiplicity of such ailments—he 
set it aside. The third described the mad 
passion of a girl for a married man. “In 
short,” he said, ‘‘I was obliged to consign 
the whole twelve to the waste-paper basket. 
But my surprise was still further heightened 
when I discovered that the twelve writers 
were all women.” 

The fact is singular, I admit. One would 
think, at first sight, that Italy was still 
the land of the cicisheo—but of the cicisheo 
in modern guise; we might suppose that 
the matrimonial trinity were obligatory 
here. It is no such thing, however. These 
authoresses write after a conventional 
pattern ; they describe passions and feelings 
which they do not know, and in order not 
to seem middle class or innocent, they repre- 
sent the world and society—worse than they 
are. Similarly, on the stage, French in- 
fluence, fashion, the fear of not being smart, 
make those who, without much experience, 
try their fortune there, draw or try to draw 
a world of papier-maché countesses and 
marchionesses, throwing in the “spice” of 
adultery by the handful. Thus also can be 
explained the reaction on the part of the 
public when there is offered to it a whole- 
some, strong, living book, such as Fogaz- 
zaro’s ‘Piccolo Mondo Antico,’ as well as 
the distaste people feel for the modern 
Italian stage. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio has attempted to 
renovate the latter by means of his ‘ Citta 
Morta,’ as well as the ‘Sogno d’ un Mattino 
di Primavera,’ ‘Sogno d’ una Notte d’ Au- 
tunno,’ the ‘Gioconda,’ and the ‘ Gloria.’ 
I do not speak of the first two of these pro- 
ductions, which are already well known, nor 
of the third, which has not been acted. ‘La 
Gloria’ did not bear the test of the stage ; 
that it may please when read is nothing to 
the purpose. ‘La Gioconda’ pleased its 
audience, and will continue to please those 
who listen to it without prejudice or unjust 
antipathy. The subject is well known. It 
has been said and printed that the work is 
an immoral one, which it is not. All the 
spectator’s pity is for Silvia, the poor woman 
deprived of her hands and wounded in heart 
and body. Silvia is a beautiful figure, full 
of antique pathos. I will not deny that the 
piece has faults, imperfections, awkward- 
nesses, due to inexperience. The scene 
between the two women is stilted and even 
slightly vulgar; the situation is old and 
hackneyed. But what poetry in the whole 
play! what a wave of passion in certain 
scenes ! what eloquence on the lips of Lucio 
Settala, the fickle-hearted artist! D’An- 
nunzio has striven to bring back poetry 
where a grotesque realism has prevailed too 
long. A noble attempt, but the stage is the 
realm of the probable, and often—not to say 
always—poetry departs from truth and ap- 
pears improbable and absurd. Poetry seems 
absurd in ordinary life; let us then try to 
imagine it in a room of only three walls! 

Yet the ‘Gioconda’ might almost be 
called a successful attempt. In any case it 
has brought into the theatre a breath of 
fresh and fragrant poetry, which might 
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have come from the blossoming gardens of | 


the Renascence. Guipo Brac. 


NORWAY. 

Tue great event of the last twelvemonth 
in our literature has undoubtedly been 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s powerful drama 
‘Paul Lange and Tora Parsberg.’ Admir- 
ably adapted for scenic representation 
though it be, it has as yet not been 
produced on any stage in Norway, though 
it has been played several times in Ger- 
many. The obvious reason of this is, 
of course, that, through the inevitable 
publicity attending all social events in 
our small community, too abnormal a 
sensation was called forth by the fact that 
the principal character of the play is a but 
thinly veiled impersonation of a well-known 
politician, who some years ago committed 
suicide during a political crisis intensified, 
and all but brought to a point, by the author 
of this drama. Bjérnson has had to face no 
little blame from his political opponents for 
thus reopening old sores, although it cannot 
be denied that he has done his hero full 
justice, and delineated his character with as 
much penetration as lenient sympathy. No 
one could avoid being deeply moved while 
following the chain of tragic circumstances 
in the career of a man who aims at further- 
ing the welfare of the community, while 
his very nature unfits him for resisting the 
temptation of making useless concessions to 
the leader of his party, whose line of action 
has made his downfall inevitable. 

Paul Lange, the hero of the play, is 
of complex character, but an _ idealist 
of the purest and highest type, whose 
superlative qualifications, however, are 
marred by a want of robustness, absolutely 
required to make use efficiently of his 
undoubted genius. When strength and 
virile action are needed he wavers and 
loses his balance, and ends by entangling 
himself in such a manner that his actions 
appear to be treachery towards everything 
and everybody except his own ideal stan- 
dard, and this very ideal finally compels 
him to take his own life. To this highly 
finished study of character the author has 
brought all his knowledge of human nature 
and eager sympathy. Only one thing 
is weak—the spectator seldom sees any 
proof or evidence of the hero’s splendid 
genius; he has to take it on trust, as it 
were, as a given quantity from the actual 
situation then and there. We catch one 
glimpse of it, perhaps—of this absolute 
superiority — during the catastrophe in 
Act II. Of course any one who, in spite of 
disturbing characteristics, aims at success 
in politics has a right to rely much on his 
personality. Therefore, dramatically, much 
may be done with the part in the hands of 
a skilful actor; and Bjornson has certainly 
not been niggard with good opportunities 
arranged for any such display, as may be 
readily supposed. 

Humanly speaking, I find the love episode 
between the two principal personages the 
best part of the play. In sharp contrast to 
the cautious conscientiousness of the man, 
Bjornson has drawn a fearlessly grand 
woman in Tora Parsberg, highly cultured, 
and living and acting up to her own 
standard. One might almost say that the 





| is even now opening its ‘‘New Grand 


womanly character in modern literature. 
Though the act between the two scenes 


together, still it is by these two scenes that 


dramatic productions of modern times. 
Human nature in its most opposite phases 
has never met with better treatment at 
any author’s hands, and, notwithstanding 
its sombre ending, and a background dis- 
tressing to us Norsemen, we must praise it. 
A work like this will surely prove to many, 
as yet misunderstood by their contem- 
poraries, a haven of refuge, on whose 
entrance portal shines the legend : ‘‘ Enter 
here, all ye who suffer for humanity’s sake 
out there in the callous, mean world.”’ 

By the side of this grand play the re- 
mainder of this year’s dramatic productions 
appear feeble. However, ‘Lombardo og 
Agrippina,’ a lyrical drama by Mons Lie, 
is not without a charm of its own, and the 
same may be said of Mrs. Anna Munch’s 
‘Sorte Svaner.’ 

This year will for all that be of great 
importance to dramatic art, as Christiania 


National Theatre,” which is to be the special 
home of Norwegian plays. Also, it has 
already acquired rights of production for 
the new pieces promised by Ibsen and 
Heiberg during the autumn season. 

As to the supply of novels, it distinguishes 
itself rather by quantity than quality; out 
of the thirty novels that have appeared, 
very few, if any, can lay just claim to 
pre-eminence. ‘Byen’s Fedre,’ by E. 
Kremmer ; ‘Fugl Fonix,’ by G. Scott; 
‘Hugormen,’ by H. E. Kinck; ‘ Afkom,’ 
by Fru A. Skram; and ‘Triéndere,’ by P. 
Egge, enjoyed a fair amount of popularity, 
which they, however, shared with several 
others, that want of space alone prevents 
me from mentioning. 

Foremost among this year’s poetical 
works must be named V. Krag’s ‘ Vestlands- 
viser’ and T. Andersen’s excellent ‘ Digte’ ; 
also with real pleasure should be welcomed 
the new edition of E. Storm’s ‘ Doleviser’ 
of the last century, issued under the 
direction of H. Halvorsen, an acknowledged 
authority on dialects, splendidly illustrated, 
and set to music. Also the new edition 
of our famous classic, Holberg’s comedies, 
deserves attention and praise, edited as they 
are by N. Kjeer, after a careful revision of 
the text. At the same time he publishes a 
volume of clever essays on foreign art 
and literature; while J. Bing in his work 
‘Norske Digte og Digtere’ occupies himself 
with home matters alone. 

In the history of culture we find a work on 
‘Bergen, Past and Present,’ by D. Gronvold, 
andasimilar one on ‘Christiania,’ by Kaptein 
Abildgaard ; also a most trustworthy ‘ Re- 
trospect of the History of Norse Law,’ by 
Prof. A. Taranger, and an erudite digest 
of the ‘Rights of Possession of Norse 
Church Properties,’ by Prof. E. Hertzberg. 
The ‘ General Review of Norse State Laws,’ 
just commenced by Prof. B. Morgenstierne, 
will, in the part referring to our relations 
with Sweden, be keenly criticized by those 
who do not share his opinions. On the 
other hand, unanimous approval will greet 


ings between these two exceptional beings. 
Tora Parsberg may be considered the finest 
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the play is raised to the front rank of 


‘Nomenclature of Country Estates ang 
Townships,’ and Prof. A. Helland’s ‘ Topo. 
graphical Survey’ of the country dis. 
tricts, when finished. Dr. C. O. E. Arbo’s 
‘Contribution to the Anthropology of the 
Norwegians’ is distinguished for its abgo. 
lute exactness in every detail. 

In matters relating to geography and 
biology should be noticed Capt. H. J. Bull’s 
account of his ‘ Expedition to the Antarctic 
Ocean,’ during 1893-95; and the justly 
celebrated ‘Study on the Crustacea of 
Norway,’ by Prof. G. O. Sars, of which the 
second volume has appeared. 

Next, Dr. H. A. T. Dedichen’s physio. 
psychical writings bring us to works 
on moral science, among them Dr, G. 
Fasting’s dissertation ‘Om Samvittigheden,’ 
and Dr. O. Jensen’s ‘Om Soning og For. 
soning.’ With the Rev. M. Lae’s expan. 
sive work on the Deluge we reach 
theological ground, and here draw attention 
to the new edition of Pastor Christopher 
Bruun’s ‘ Folkelige Grundtanker,’ renowned 
over twenty years ago for their attack on 
classical education. In conclusion, mention 
should be made of B. Arnulf’s contribution 
to social questions, ‘ Et retfeerdigere Sam- 
fund,’ which brings me to the end of my 
report on the most important literary pro- 
ductions of the last year. 

Car. BrincuMann. 


POLAND. 

Our principal novelists have not yet 
finished their last works. H. Sienkiewicz 
has not yet completed his great historical 
romance ‘The Crusaders,’ nor Madame E. 
Orzeszko her ‘Argonauts,’ a picture of 
moral depravity and the most recent times, 
Many, also, of our elder writers have been 
completely silent, so that new names—as, of 
course, is the natural way of things—gain 
constantly more space in our literature. I 
spoke last year of W. Sieroszewski. His 
new collection of stories, ‘At the Edge of 
the Forest,’ possesses all the fine qualities 
which were discernible in his first venture. 
Especially in his descriptions of nature in 
Siberia, with which he has become per- 
sonally acquainted, does he display an 
unwonted strength and poetical capacity. 
Another young story-teller of note, 8. 
Zeromski, takes more pleasure in studying 
the obscure processes of the mind, and in his 
‘Works of Fiction’ he shows himself less 
devoted to artifices of style than to the 
delineation of strong mentalchanges. ‘The 
Promised Land’ of W. Reymont is a descrip- 
tion (couched in a style full of energy and 
suppleness) of the feverish life of manufac- 
turers and speculators in the industrial town 
of Lodz, the so-called Polish Manchester. A 
similar subject forms the theme of ‘The 
Swindlers’ of A. Gruszecki, in which the 
Jewish stockjobbers of Warsaw are depicted 
with drastic fidelity to truth. Another tale 
of the same writer’s, ‘In the Old Mansion,’ 
turns on the difference between the culture 
of the old Polish nobility and the life of the 
common country population, developing out 
of new elements. In ‘The Labours of 
Sisyphus’ J. Zych relates with unflinching 
accuracy, and in admirably artistic form, 
the history of the mental changes of a 
Polish student who has been bred from 
earliest youth under the influence of 
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regard no sacrifice of personal welfare when 
it is a question of retaining Polish ground 
in Polish hands forms the main idea of a 
two-volume story by Emma Jelenska, ‘The 
Young Lady,’ the heroine representing a 
type depicted with great truth to life and 
simplicity. The same idea is obvious 
also in the new work of M. Rodziewicz, 
‘The Distaff’ Here, too, a mother, 
an owner of land, makes it the aim 
of her life to hand down the an- 
cestral acres undiminished to her son. 
The psychological novel of Madame Z. 
Kowerska, ‘ Brothers and Elective Affinity,’ 
is not without good qualities, although it 
might be charged with prolixity. The 
common theme of ‘The Orchids,’ a collec- 
tion of tales by Z. Jenike, is love, here 
treated as an elementary force. The new 
stories of A. Dygasinski are mostly village 
tales, recounted with considerable humour, 
and with accurate knowledge of the habits 
of our country folk; while a satirical irony 
predominates in the stories of S. Krzywos- 
zewski. The only representative of the 
historical novel in the past twelvemonth 
has been the new work of A. Krechowiecki, 
‘For the Throne,’ in which he brings before 
the reader, in many effective scenes and 
with great skill, the bloodless struggle 
which broke out in Poland after the abdica- 
tion of John Casimir. The best of the many 
characters introduced is undoubtedly that 
of the great Elector of Brandenburg, who 
took a leading part in the intrigues. Among 
the authors already often mentioned in 
my articles who have brought out new 
works in the last twelvemonth, and have 
creditably sustained their reputation, are 
G. Zapolska, K. Glinski, Sewer, W. Los, 
W. Kosiakiewicz, K. Rojan, and others. 

Among the lyric poets, J. Kasprowicz 
has distinguished himself by his vigorous 
language, which often becomes rough, and 
the candour of his sentiment. ‘The Wild 
Rose Shrub,’ his most recent collection of 
poetry, is full of pessimistic lamentations 
regarding the lot of mankind, which passes 
away in the track of the sun, and then 
circles eternally in darkness. The ‘Poems’ 
of L. Rydel have been favourably received 
by the critics, especially on account of their 
agreeable form. On the whole, the amount 
of lyric verse produced at this time is un- 
usually large, and many writers—Z. Dem- 
bicki, W. Lieder, J. Sten, &c. — have 
essayed more or less successfully this branch 
of literature. It is to be remarked also that 
most of the young aspirants to poetic fame 
—especially the youngest—rank themselves 
as “moderns”: they discuss a great deal, 
and with an immense amount of self-con- 
sciousness, the new departures and aims 
of art, and their especial watchwords aro 
“Part pour l’art” and the “naked soul” ; 
but hitherto all remains within the bounds 
of “grey theory,” and the most recent 
school has not yet produced anything that 
could be regarded by the world as a true 
work of art. 

Modernism also tries its strength on 
the stage; but here it finds even less 
encouragement than in lyric verse, for it 
seems to be in contradiction with the essence 
of dramatic art and its natural laws. On 
this account the piece of S. Przybyszewski, 
‘For Fortune,’ wasa failure. The audience 
discovered no drama in it, only a psycho- 





logical argument. J. Kisielewski appears 
to possess the most talent for the stage of 
our young playwrights, and has embodied 
in his ‘Caricatures’ a lively sketch of a 
young decadent. 8S. Wyspianski in his 
‘Song of Warsaw’ and his historical play 
‘ Lelewel’ has shown unmistakable poetical 
faculty, but also a glaring deficiency of 
stagecraft. ‘The Enchanted Circle’ of 
L. Rydel has obtained the favour of the 
public, owing to its many dramatic situa- 
tions, well-written dialogues, and natural 
erg ges of country life. On the other 

and, 8. Kozlowski appears to cling to the 
old romantic school, and his last piece, like 
its predecessors, is in a certain degree 
operatic. 

In conclusion I may mention among 
historical works three volumes by T. Korzon, 
the most notable of Polish historians, on 
‘The Prosperity and Adversity of John 
Sobieski’; the second volume of the ‘ History 
of the Polish Nation,’ by W. Grabienski 
(properly Smolenski); a monograph on 
‘The False Demetrius,’ by A. Hirszberg; 
and ‘The Bourbons in Exile in Mittau and 
Warsaw,’ by A. Kraushar. A study of 
the psychology of history by J. Ocho- 
rowicz, ‘The Unconscious Traditions of 
Mankind,’ may also be mentioned. There 
are three monographs to record on Mickie- 
wicz: a brilliant essay by the poetess M. 
Konopnicka ; ‘ Adam Mickiewicz: a Psycho- 
logical Study of the Poet,’ by A. Belcikowski; 
and ‘The Aisthetic of Mickiewicz,’ by 
P. Chmielowski, a book full of profound 
and original views. A new and masterly 
edition of the letters of the celebrated Polish 
poet Juliusz Slowacki has been brought 
out by L. Méyet. The eighth volume of 
the writings of W. Spasowicz, an eminent 
thinker and critic, also deserves chronicling. 

AvaM BEtLcikowskI, 


RUSSIA. 


In the old times in Europe, when people 
first committed their thoughts to writing, 
manuscripts were circulated which still have 
their genuine value ; nay, more, possess as 
rich a flavour as wine from the vaults of a 
monastery. Later on the place of these 
manuscripts was taken by heavy volumes, 
from which even to this day there breathes 
an odour of noble antiquity; ‘“‘many a 
quaint and curious volume of forgotten 
lore,” as the poet said. Over these learned 
investigators and lonely thinkers, wearied 
by the melancholy productions of contem- 
porary literature, now bend. In our days 
the rule of manuscripts and portly volumes 
is over; their place has been taken by 
novels, crude pamphlets, and omnipotent 
newspapers. The case is the same in 
Russia as in the rest of Europe, only the 
combination of these forms of literature is 
more depressing. With us the colourless 
monthly magazine is in full vigour; it is 
accompanied by the empty newspaper. The 
main contents of these publications are 
feeble stories of life among the people, or, 
even worse, those that deal with the purpose- 
less life of the so-called “‘ intelligent class.” 
To these we must add melancholy essays on 
economic questions and scientific compilations 
—weak critical studies which continually 
repeat thoughts uttered years ago by 
abler journalists. The ethical element 
in our romances is at the same time the 








lever of Archimedes and the heel of Achilles 
in Russian literature. The everlasting con- 
fusion of two entirely different spheres of 
literary production gives the world at one 
time such splendid productions as ‘Crime 
and Punishment,’ by Dostoievski, and the 
‘Anna Karenina’ of Tolstoi, and at another 
lands Russian literature in the hopeless 
quagmire in which it is now found. Russian 
writers ought to study the brilliant English 
drama of the Elizabethan period, or the 
Spanish literature of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. They might then 
see how there can be grand creative power 
without the leaden influence of an ethical 
tendency—in what luminous and as yet 
unsurpassed forms the artistic creations of 
those minds are expressed which accept the 
charm of existence without restraint. 

This benumbing influence of over- 
development of the ethical theory is re- 
markably conspicuous in the chief Russian 
work which has appeared during the last 
twelve months. If it were not for this 
blemish, I might say that it was one of 
the most notable productions in European 
literature during recent years. I mean 
the novel of Tolstoi, ‘The Resurrection’ 
(‘ Voskresenie ’), with the contents of which 
the readers of the Atheneum are, no doubt, 
already acquainted. It is impossible to 
utter a decisive opinion on this novel, be- 
cause it is not yet finished, but, judging by 
the chapters which have already been pub- 
lished, we can see the literary methods of 
the contemporary Tolstoi. Having planned 
a whole series of astonishing artistic com- 
binations, he himself destroys them, by 
underscoring for greater emphasis what is 
obvious; he furnishes them with a com- 
mentary, and converts his novel into a com- 
monplace sermon on truths which no one 
disputes. He lowers his genius to the atti- 
tude of a schoolmaster with a ferule in his 
hand. Certainly Leo Tolstoi is too great an 
author to write a thing entirely bad. In 
the midst of those chapters where he gives 
a caricature of the trial we meet with such 
detached pictures as the description of 
Easter Day and the fall of the heroine, or 
the story how the betrayed girl runs after 
the train which is bearing away her de- 
ceiver. These are overpowering scenes and 
will always be an ornament to Russian 
literature. But on the whole the later 
Tolstoi produces the impression of a pre- 
cious vase which has been broken. You 
will never be able to restore it to its former 
entirety ; but carefully glued together and 
with its cracks visible, it may still become 
the ornament of a museum. 

An impression of irreproachable com- 
pleteness is; produced by the work of 
another Russian author remarkable for his 
genuine originality, the poet K. K. Sluchev- 
ski. This author has published a complete 
collection of his works, poetry and prose, 
in six volumes. The Russian newspaper 
critics, who are attentive to every sparrow 
which twitters in the style pleasing to the 
old-fashioned author, have almost com- 
pletely ignored the productions of this in- 
dependent and talented man. Ten years 
ago, when he first made his appearance, he 
endured a storm of adverse criticism because 
his poetry lacked national motifs. Sluchev- 
ski occupies quite a peculiar position: he 
imitates no one, he speaks his own language, 
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which is full of that expressiveness which 
we find in a harmoniously constructed mind 
which has the profundity of an inviolate 
sincerity. If among Russian poets there 
is one who has never lied, has not gone in 
quest of phrases, but has been true to himself, 
that poet is Sluchevski. He stands alone 
among the numerous Russian singers, like 
an aged tree in a forest with its trunk over- 
grown with moss and shattered branches, 
but for all that green and ever young, 
smiling at time and the weak saplings which 
perhaps will not last till the following 
winter. In such poems as ‘In the Snows’ 
(‘V’ sniegakh’) or ‘The Priest Elisha’ 
(‘Pope Elisei’), Sluchevski makes a deli- 
cate psychological analysis, which explains 
to us the souls of simple, unimportant 
people more successfully and more truly 
than Nekrasov does in his celebrated 
poems. If we examine his other produc- 
tions, such as the fantastic poem ‘ Eloa,’ 
based upon apocryphal traditions, or 
‘Mephistopheles,’ a production full of deli- 
cate observation and spirit, he appears a 
mystic and a philosopher full of calm 
audacity. From the point of view of their 
demoniacal boldness, many of his lyrical 
poems also are deeply interesting, as, for 
example, ‘ Kamarinskaia,’ a thoroughly 
poetical danse macabre, or ‘ After an Execu- 
tion in Geneva ’ (‘ Poslie Kazni v’ Zhenevie’), 
a poem full of dark and terrible beauty. 
In productions of such a kind Sluchevski 
is on the same level as Baudelaire and 
Richepin. We remark also another im- 
portant feature in the poetical personality 
of Sluchevski: he understands thoroughly 
how to describe the soul of things. He 
introduces life where others only see beings 
without a soul. Night, the sun, the months, 
the snowstorm, a simple object of domestic 
furniture, all have a secret life in his pages. 
It is a life only visible to the poet with the 
deep soul and elemental force of an un- 
usually clever man. 

Other Russian poets and men of letters who, 
in this or some other degree, merit attention 
have hardly shown themselves at all, in the 
course of the last few months, with any- 
thing calculated to arouse special interest. 
But I must make note of some smaller 
books which possess decided literary value. 
The gifted novel-writer Yasinski, whose 
palette is rich with bright colours, has pub- 
lished a very interesting tale ‘The Rebellion 
of the Cockroaches’ (‘Tarakani Bunt’), in 
which the little-noticed sides of Russian life 
have found an experienced artist. The 
striking parallel between the life of cock- 
roaches and Russian peasants overpowers 
the reader by the mercilessness of the 
colours and the gloomy originality of the 
conception. 

Another author of ability, Chekhov, has 
written some new sketches of considerable 
merit, and continues to issue in new editions 
his previous short stories, full of delicate 
observation, purely Russian sadness, melan- 
choly, and humour. Poet, critic, and novelist, 
Merezhovski has issued in a second edition 
his book entitled ‘Eternai Fellow-travellers’ 
(‘Viechnie Sputniki’), a series of living 
character-sketches from the domain of uni- 
versal literature. We have here interesting 
studies of Pushkin, Montaigne, Ibsen, and 
many others. This book is written in beauti- 
ful language and bears testimony to the 


elegant literary taste of the author. Mere- 
zhovski is publishing in the journal the 
Beginning (Nachalo) a new novel, ‘The Gods 
who have Ascended’ (‘Voskresshie Bogi’). 
Here Leonardo da Vinci, so much in fashion 
in our time, appears as the chief agent. 
As far as one may judge by the chapters 
printed, the novel does not promise to be 
interesting. The language is dry and colour- 
less ; the characters are pale and capricious. 

The well-known Boborykin, who in his 
literary methods is more like a Frenchman 
than a Russian, has written a big novel, 
‘Where Can We Go?’ (‘Kuda Idti?’) 
and a little tale, ‘At Home’ (‘Doma’). 
In the latter, which has attracted the atten- 
tion of readers, he raises the question, not of 
the subjection of woman, as was done in the 
good old times, but of the subjection of man, 
which in other outlines and with other 
colouring has several times appeared in the 
writings of the celebrated Swedish author 
August Strindberg, who has carried off the 
palm of priority among contemporary misogy- 
nists. I must noticeas aconsoling appearance 
in literature the three novels of Madame 
VY. Mikulich, ‘The Cherry Tree’ (‘ Chere- 
mucha’), ‘Flashes of Lightning’ (‘Zarnitsi’), 
and ‘Mimochka.’ Madame Mikulich under- 
stands how to draw characters in a lively 
way, and the type of the fickle Mimochka 
is sketched by her with true artistic deli- 
cacy. She understands nature also, and can 
describe it well. The young man of letters 
Maxim Gorki, who has made a considerable 
name during the last two years, deserves a 
lengthy notice. The two volumes of his 
sketches and tales are of considerable im- 
portance. Gorki has his own language and 
manner, passionate and nervous; he has 
understood how to paint in vivid colours 
the world of vagabonds and _ heterodox 
people. 

Melshin, the author of the book ‘In the 
World of Outcasts,’ continues to publish his 
sketches drawn from convict life. They ap- 
pear in the journal Lussian Wealth (Russkoe 
Bogatsvo). The young poet Ivan Bunin has 
issued a collection of pieces, ‘ Under the 
Open Sky’ (‘ Pod Otkritim Nebom’), where 
there are good descriptions of nature. He 
has also published an excellent translation 
of Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha.’ Korinfski, 
author of ‘Songs of the Heart’ (‘Piesni 
Serdtsa’) and ‘Black Roses’ (‘ Chornia 
Rozi’), has published a ‘Hymn to Beauty’ 
(‘Gimn Krasotie’), in which is to be found 
some beautiful poetry. The young poet- 
symbolist Valeri Briusov is an original 
writer, and has issued a book small in 
compass, but well written and interesting, 
entitled ‘About Art’ (‘O Iskusstvie’). 
Vladimir Shuf, who knows well the scenery 
of the Crimea, has issued his ‘Crimean 
Sonnets’ in a second edition. 

As interesting publications may be noted 
the collection of the works of Karonin in 
two volumes, consisting of pictures of the life 
of the people ; the collection of the works of 
Madame Markovich, under the pseudonym 
of Marko Vovchok, in eight volumes, also 
dealing with the life of the people; and the 
collection of the works of M. N. Zagoskin, in 
ten volumes. The last namedwas the author 
of the celebrated novel ‘ Yuri Miloslayski.’ 
Pushkin and Zhukovski were great ad- 
mirers of his writings. Other authors might 








be mentioned here, but I will allow the 


cold breath of time to chill slightly th, 
natural warmth in which, as in a hot bath 
many sickly growths have developed them. 
selves among us. We will now go on ty 
speak of what has been achieved in the 
domain of history. 

Here the first place must be given tp 
the elaborate work of N. K. Shilder, ‘The 
Emperor Alexander I.’ (‘Imperator Alex. 
ander Pervii’), which has ended with the 
fourth volume. This is no ordinary 
historical work, but rather an_historico. 
psychological monograph. The author 
has concentrated all his attention op 
the personality of the Tsar. He submits 
it to a minute analysis, full of scientific 
and artistic merit. It is a character com. 
posed of contradictions: at one time 
full of heroism, decision, and manliness, 
at another, timid and yielding like a reed 
in the wind. Such a person is fitted 
to become the hero of a poem. The 
character has in reality been delicately 
portrayed from this point of view by 
Sluchevski in his poem 
(‘Prizrak’). We see it on a broader scale 
in this fine historical investigation by 
Shilder. The author has utilized all the 
previous literature on the subject, and has 
introduced a whole series of new stores 
of information, taken partly from the 
archives, and partly from the recollections 
of various people and from memoirs, 
While furnishing many data of a strictly 
biographical character, the author puts 
before us a picture of the period as far as 
it is in immediate connexion with the 
personality of the Emperor. Thanks to 
these efforts, the book is distinguished by 
the qualities of scientific work and _ the 
attractions of an artistic production. Among 
other things the author minutely investi- 
gates the legend connected with the death 
of Alexander. There was a rumour among 
the common people that he did not die, but 
became a hermit. They identified him with 
the Siberian hermit, who expired at Tomsk 
in 1864 about ninety years of age, called 
Feodor Kuzmich. They talked of his 
miracles and prophecies. When, just before 
his death, he was asked what was his real 
name, he said: ‘I was born among the 
trees ; if these trees were to gaze upon me 
they would bow their summits, although 
there was no wind.” 

At Moscow the works of N. 8S. Tikhon- 
ravov have been finally issued by the 
publishing house of the Sabashnikovs, 
under the editorship of M. Speranski and 
V. Yakushkin. The three volumes con- 
taining the labours of this gifted and con- 
scientious scholar furnish a valuable store- 
house for Russian historiography. In the 
first volume the essays on old Russian 
literature are included. Here, among other 
things, the most interesting essay on 
‘ Apocryphal Books in Old Russia’ 
(‘ Otrechonnia Knigi drevnei Rossii’) first 
appears. In the second volume we find 
essays on Russian literature of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries ; the 
beginning of the Russian theatre ; Moscow 
freethinkers of the eighteenth century; the 
Boyarina Morozova. The third volume deals 
with Russian literature of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, Lomonosov, Fonvizin, 
Novikov, and others. Tikhonravov is always 
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and shows himself a first-rate scholar. We 
may say that while he studies the whole 
wood, he examines also the separate trees 
which compose it, and looks at each tree as 
a rich independent world. After such a 
particular survey he is able to give a com- 
plete general impression. Among the small 
number of historical books distinguished 
not only by the serious relation of the author 
to his. subject, but by the desire and ability 
to write elegantly, may be reckoned the 
work of the young scholar N. Kotliarevski, 
‘Disgust with the World at the End of the 
Past and Beginning of the Present Century’ 
(‘Mirovaya Skorb wv’ Kontsie Proshlago i 
Nachalie Nashevo Vieka’). This is a series 
of characteristics, vigorously described, from 
thedomain of romanticism, of Chateaubriand, 
Schiller, and Nodier. The salient features 
in Byron are carefully elaborated. The 
author, however, ought to have introduced 
into his analysis the rich world of Shelley, 
which served as a golden bridge between 
the thoughts and creations of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth 
on the one side, and the poetry of the future 
on the other. 

The following books also deserve mention. 
The work of Shliapkin, ‘ Natalia Alexievna 
and the Theatre of her Time’ (‘Natalia 
Alexievna i Teatre eya Vremeni’), is a 
conspicuous addition to the history of the 
Russian theatre, which has been as yet in- 
adequately investigated. During his travels 
the author found at Veliki Ustioug, in the 
library of the Uspenski Cathedral, a manu- 
script which once belonged to a certain 
“dwarf named Yuras,” and was written 
before 1721. This manuscript throws light 
on the beginnings of the theatre in Russia, 
as it furnishes pieces from the répertoire of 
the Tsarevna Natalia Alexievna, of which 
up to this time only the names were known. 
We find here also interesting information 
on the manners of literary people during 
the transition period. M. Stcheglov dis- 
courses on the contemporary theatre of the 
people in the second edition of a good book, 
‘The National Theatre in Sketches and 
Pictures’ (‘ Narodnii Teatre vw’ Ocherkakh 
i Kartinkakh’). He supplies information 
here on the popular theatre at Moscow, 
and tells us what sort of pieces please the 
people, &e. 

A. Borozdin in his book ‘The Protopope 
Avvakum’ supplies a sketch of intellectual 
life in Russia in the seventeenth century. 
He furnishes many fresh data to explain 
the great Russian sectary, who practised a 
whole series of frauds, and died at the 
stake. M. Diakonov, the author of the 
‘Dominion of the Muscovite Emperors’ 
(‘Vlast Moskovskikh Gosudarei’), a mono- 
graph distinguished by great accuracy and 
just observations, has published anothercom- 
prehensive study, ‘Sketches of the History 
of the Village Population in the Muscovite 
Empire’ (‘ Ocherki iz Istorii Selskago Nase- 
lenia v’ Moskovskom Gosudarstvie: 16-17 
Vieka’), A. Dmitriev-Mamonov contributes 
some additional information on the insur- 
rection of Pugachev in his ‘ The Insurrection 
of Pugachev in Siberia’ (‘ Pugachevstchina 
v’ Sibiri’). The work is based on original 
documents and personal investigations. 

N. Kutepov has published an historical 
sketch, ‘Imperial Sports of the Tsars 
Mikhail Feodorovich and Alexei Mikhailo- 


vich in Russia’ (‘Tsarskia Okhoti na Rusi 
Tsarei Mikhaila Feodorovicha i Alexeia 
Mikhailovicha’). In this work will be found 
much interesting information about the life 
of the old Russian Tsars. A. Viazigin, the 
author of some valuable monographs on the 
history of the eleventh century, has founded 
on a careful study of documents his new 
book, ‘Sketches of the History of the 
Papacy in the Eleventh Century’ (‘ Ocherki 
iz Istorii Papstva v’ 11-m Viekie’); he deals 
with Hildebrand and the Papacy to the 
death of Henry III. The talented historian 
P. Miliukov has issued in a second edition 
his work ‘The Chief Tendencies of Russian 
Historical Thought’ (‘Glavnia Techenia 
Russkoi Istoricheskoi Misli’). The well- 
known scholar A. Pypin has published 
three volumes of his ‘ History of Russian 
Literature’ (‘Istoria Russkoi Literaturi’). 
In these he traces it from the oldest times 
to Lemonosov inclusive. S. Vengerov con- 
tinues his vast bibliographical work ‘ Rus- 
sian Books with Biographical Data about 
the Authors and Translators’ (‘Russkia 
Knigi s’ Biographicheskimi':Dannimi ob 
Avtorakh i Perevodchikakh’). G. Potanin 
has published a work ‘Eastern Motifs in 
the Medizeval European Epos’ (‘ Vostochnie 
Motivi v’ Sredneviekovom Yevropeiskom 
Epose’), a vast independent investigation, 
as the foundation of which the identity of 
the Western and Eastern epos is assumed. 


In speaking of the periodical press I 
must call attention to the cessation of the 
journal the Northern Messenger (Sieverni 
Viestnik), upon which a systematic attack 
was made by an influential group of liberal 
journals, and which was also ruined partly 
by the tactless proceedings of the editor, A. 
Volinski. I must, however, call attention 
to the appearance of three new journals— 
Life (Zhizn), the Beginning (Nachalo), and 
the World of Art (Mir Iskusstva). 'To all 
appearance the first two will be’ devoted 
to the examination of Socialism and 
economic questions; the third is chiefly in 
the hands of young artists*and poets, who 
will make the Russian public acquainted 
with the new departures in painting. 

In order to complete the survey of our 
subject it is necessary to mention the bitter 
polemic which has raged this year between 
the so-called ‘‘ Marxists”? and the so-called 
Nationalists (Narodniki); but I have not 
devoted any space to it in my essay because 
up to this time the polemic, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, has produced nothing but 
empty noise. 

The end of the best month of this year— 
I mean the last week of May—was made 
memorable for Russia by a national festival, 
the centenary of the birth of Pushkin. Push- 
kin is our glory, our pride, our sun. His 
songs, full of native beauty for us, were the 
dawn of Russian poetry. In the last hours 
of the century that has passed, when the 
horizon of the intellectual life of Russia is 
enveloped in mist, it is consoling to see that 
on the edges of the dark clouds the beams 
of that sun still shine which iilumined us in 
the morning hour. These beams promise 
us a new dawn, new happiness, new youth. 

ConsTANTINE BALMonr. 








SPAIN. 


Or the books published during the last 
twelve months undoubtedly the most import- 
ant are the historical, several of them being 
of singular interest, and some of them 
masterly works of quite exceptional import- 
ance. Such is the case with the ‘ Origenes 
Histéricos de Cataluiia,’ a voluminous 
compilation in which the author, Prof. 
Balari, of Barcelona, has collected and 
classified by chapters and paragraphs, which 
give the volume rather the look of a com- 
monplace book, innumerable facts relative 
to geography, philology, flora and fauna, 
external history, and the civilization of 
Catalonia from the eighth century to the 
twelfth. Generally speaking, the mono- 
graph of Sefor Balari confirms the investi- 
gations of Bofarull, Botet, Grahit, Pella, 
and others; his novel results in this regard 
are not very considerable, but he has 
amplified their conclusions and accumulated 
a number of fresh proofs, taken—most of 
them—at first hand from original docu- 
ments. It is no wonder that there should 
be gaps in a work so extensive. They are 
to be remarked in the chapter on culture, 
in that upon coins, and that on legislation, 
which is lacking in information regarding 
the ‘‘fueros,”’ and in reference to works so 
important as that of Ficker relating to the 
influence exercised by the ‘‘ exceptiones 
legum Romanorum” on the usages. Another 
treatise of singular importance is that of 
Seiior Costa on ‘Agrarian Collectivism in 
Spain,’ two instalments of which have 
appeared, containing a complete history of 
the Collectivist doctrines from the sixteenth 
century onwards, and of the social and 
legislative facts which indicate the exist- 
ence in our peninsula of a_ traditional 
tendency, the precursor, in fundamental 
points, of the modern theories of Spence, 
Wallace, and George. Whatever opinion 
may be formed of the judicial leanings of 
Seiior Costa, it must be allowed that from 
an historical point of view his volume is the 
most important contribution to our social 
history that has appeared in Spain for 
years, with the exception of the admirable 
‘ History of the Social Institutions of Gothic 
Spain,’ by Sefior Perez Pujol. By the side 
of these two books I may place the ‘ Cata- 
logue of the ‘Crénicas Generales” of 
Spain’ which exist in manuscript in the 
Royal Library, compiled with great critical 
acuteness and a minute study by Don Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal. He has not contented 
himself with putting together a mere biblio- 
graphical compilation, but he has taken 
advantage of the opportunity afforded him 
by the rich treasures of the Royal Library 
to establish the intricate genealogy of the 
chronicles, indicating and defining their 
characteristics and also affording some 
notion of their contents. Accordingly, this 
monograph forms an excellent guide for 
the learned, and a necessary introduction 
to the indispensable critical edition which 
Seiior Menéndez Pidal is bound to produce 
as a basis for the edition of the ‘Poem of 
the Cid’ that he has long been engaged in 
preparing. The catalogue is illustrated 
with plates—photographic reproductions of 
pages of the manuscripts. 

Local history, as usual, contributes a con- 
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twelve months. Among books of this class 
the most notable are the voluminous ‘ His- 
tory of the Ayuntamiento of Seville,’ a com- 
oo full of documents, which is written 

y the city’s chronicler, Don Joaquin 
Guichot (the third volume, coming down 
to 1808, is ready, and the fourth is in the 

ress); the ‘History of the Province of 

iudad Real,’ by Seiior Blazquez; and the 
‘History of the Church of Santiago in 
Galicia,’ by Seiior Lépez Ferreiro, a work 
which, like all its author writes, is full of 
interest, careful, and studded with new 
facts. I feel bound also to mention the 
monograph of Seiior Miret on the ‘ Rela- 
tions between the Monasteries of Camprodon 
and Moissac,’ important for its investigation 
of Cluniac influence; ‘The Parish Church 
of Tarrasa,’ by Seiior Soler; and two 
volumes of the “ Asturian Library,’’ ‘ El 
Franco’ and ‘ Boal,’ by Seiiores Fernandez 
and Acevedo. Military history is the richer 
for two publications : ‘The War of Annexa- 
tion in Portugal under Philip II.,’ by Seiior 
Suarez Inclan, a treatise full of documents, 
and the fourth volume of the ‘Spanish 
Navy,’ by Seiior Fernandez Duro, of which 
I have made mention in previous articles. I 
may also chronicle an historical ‘ Account 
of the Civil Guard,’ by Seiior Iglesia. 

The literaturerelating toour formercolonies 
in America and Oceania has of late been in 
especial favour. Besides the publications 
which I shall mention of documents and 
bibliography, I have also to record the 
‘General History of the Philippines and 
Catalogue of the Documents referring to 
those Islands which are preserved in the 
Records of the Indias’; the two volumes 
devoted to Mindanao by Seiiores Francia and 
Gonzalez Parrado, who have collected a 
number of unpublished historical pieces ; 
and the historical narrative of the ‘ Attack 
of Li-Ma-Hong on Manila in 1574,’ pub- 
lished by Seiior Caro. Undoubtedly more 
important than thisraw material isthe history 
of our science, the revival of which was under- 
taken some years ago by Seiior Menéndez y 
Pelayo, who revived previous undertakings. 
To this class belongs a copious study by 
Seftor Carracido, crowned by the Spanish 
Academy, upon the famous author of the 
‘ Natural and Moral History of the Indias,’ 
Father José de Acosta, much praised by 
Humboldt. Seiior Carracido has not only 
written the external biography of Father 
Acosta, but also gone into particulars of 
his various publications in Castilian and in 
Latin, stopping to examine at length the 
‘Natural History.’ To another and even 
more distinguished man, Cardinal Cisneros, 
Seiior Hernando has devoted a lecture read 
in the University of Madrid, in which he 
more especially brings into sharp relief the 
services the Cardinal rendered to Spanish 
culture in the University of Alcala and 
other foundations. The same class of re- 
searches is represented by Seiior Bustos’s 
monograph on the ‘Part played by the 
University of Salamanca in the Gregorian 
Correction’ of the calendar. To the history 
of science in the sixteenth century also 
belongs the brief ‘Life of the Physician, 
Botanist, and Author, Cristcbul de Acosta,’ 
written by Seiior Olmedilla; and Seiiores 
Fernandez Duroand Martinez have published 
a memoir of a true savant, naturalist, 
geographer, and modern historian, Don 








M&rcos Jiménez de la Espada, who died 
lately. They have done justice to the 
original and considerable investigations of 
the deceased, whose ‘ Geographical Relations 
of the Indias’ headed my article of last 
year. Another biography of the same kind 
is the book of Seiior Fabié upon Don P. 
Salaverria. The large first volume (with 
plates) of the ‘Genealogico-historical Tree 
of the Sovereigns of Spain,’ undertaken by 
Seiior Estevan y Diaz, and the interesting 
monograph of Sefior Luanco on ‘D. Juan 
Agell and his Scientific Labours’ also 
deserve mention ; and so do the annals of 
a family of printers, the Guasp of Mal- 
lorca, which have been made the subject 
of a curious pamphlet by Seiior Llabrés, 
‘The Most Ancient Dynasty of Printers in 
Europe.’ 

Finally, the history of law and _ socio- 
logy is represented by the essay devoted 
to the ‘Hampa’ by Seiior Salillas, and the 
first volume of a ‘Critical History of the 
Legal Literature of Spain,’ by Seiior Ureiia. 
In the former the author continues the study 
(which he took up some time ago, and on 
which he has brought critical originality to 
bear) of the types of Spanish criminals, 
examining more particularly the psycho- 
logical character of the picaresque society 
immortalized in ‘ El picaro Guzman de Alfar- 
ache’ and other analogous tales of the 
golden age of our literature, and the history 
and condition of the gipsies, in which he 
points out their influence upon our national 
manners. The volume of Seiior Ureiia is 
highly useful as a manual of instruction, 
forming as it does the first systematic attempt 
at a history of legal ideas in Spain (it is the 
subject of the chair which the writer fills in 
the faculty of law), and also possesses interest 
for scholars and specialists in the past, re- 
ferring to Mussulman law and Semitic 
influence on the legislation of medizeval 
Spain, as well as to the law literature of 
the Spanish Arabs—points which Seijor 
Ureiia has investigated more minutely than 
any one, and with better results. Although 
it is probable that some of his conclusions 
will be disputed by Arabists and legal his- 
torians, the value of the new departure 
which is due to Seiior Ureiia is not to be 
denied, and coincides in part with that of 
Seiior Ribera in the work ‘Sources of the 
Justicia in Aragon,’ of which I have before 
spoken. 

The publication of unprinted documents 
goes on increasing. In the past twelve- 
month there have appeared vols. iii. and 
iv. of the ‘Historia Documentada de las 
Comunidades de Castilla’; the second 
volume of the ‘Relations of Yucatan,’ be- 
longing to the series of “‘ Documentos inéditos 
de las Antiguas Posesiones de Ultramar’; 
a new volume, the seventh, of the ‘ Dietari’ 
of Barcelona ; another of the meetings of the 
Cortes of Catalonia, comprehending those 
held between 1359 and 1367; the fourth and 
last instalment of the ‘ Documents of the 
War of Secession in Peru,’ printed by the 
Conde de Torata, and relating to the ‘ Trea- 
son of Olaiieta’; the fourth also of the 
‘Archivo del Biblidfilo Filipino,’ to which 
the editor, Sefior Retana, has added an 
abridged catalogue of his Philippine library; 
and lastly the ‘Book of the Privileges of 
Tarrasa,’ printed by Seiior Soler y Palet. 
Separate mention is due to the collection 











of ‘Monumenta Historica Societatis Jog, 
which since July last has been enriched }, 
new series. The first place is due to th 
‘Letters of Father Nadal’ (‘ Epistole Pp 
Hieronymi Nadal’), written between 1545 
and 1577. The name of this Jesuit is no 
so well known as those of several of his cop. 
temporaries, yet it deserves to be. The letter 
are preceded by a lengthy biographico. 
bibliographical preface of great help in the 
perusal of them. In other fasciculi of the 
collection is continued the ‘Chronicoy 
Societatis Jesu,’ of which the sixth volume 
is far advanced. In a measure the ‘ Life of 
Charles III.,’ by Fernan Nuiiez, belongs to 
this class of documents. It has been fre. 
quently mentioned by M. Morel-Fatio, and 
has now been edited by him and Seiior Paz, 
Of the reprints of important works, the most 
notable is that of the ‘ Ingenious Comparison 
between Ancient and Modern’ of Villalén, 
produced by the Sociedad de Biblidfilos. 

The traditions of bibliography in Spain 
have always been good, and it continues to 
occupy the attention of many scholars. The 
principal production of this class is the | 
‘Ensayo bio - bibliografico sobre los His. 
toriadores y Geografos Arabigo-espaiioles’ F 
of Seiior Pons, premiado by the National [ 
Library. The following also possess in- 
terest: the ‘Index to the Documents in the 
Archives of the Ayuntamiento of San 
Sebastian,’ by Seiior Mugica; the ‘Cata- 
logue of Euskaran Works,’ by Sorrarain; 
the ‘ Descriptive Account of Maps, Plans, 
&e., of the Philippines in the Archives 
of the Indias,’ by ‘Torres - Lanzas; 
‘Modern Spanish Legal Bibliography,’ by 
Torres Campos; and other less important 
publications. 

In archeology there are some important 
books to mention: the ‘Catalogo de las 
Colecciones expuestas en las vitrinas del | 
Palacio de Liria,’ edited by the Duchess of 
Alba ; the handsome ‘ Historico-descriptive 
Catalogue’ of the Royal armoury, by that 
highly intelligent antiquary the Conde de 
Valencia de Don Juan; a lengthy study 
upon ‘ La Scriptura, l’imprempta, lo llibre,’ 
by a Catalan, Seiior Brunet ; various mono- 
graphs upon new discoveries made in Santi- 
ponce and Carmona, by Seiiores Caballero- 
Infante and Fernandez; an historical essay 
on ‘Public Works in Spain,’ by Seiior 
Alzola ; and others that there is no room to 
name. 

Belles-lettres are positively in a state of 
decay. The public shows little partiality 
for them, and consequently the production 
is small. In the way of novels I can 
mention two more of the ‘‘ Episodios Nacio- 
nales” of Perez Galdés, ‘De Ojfiate 4 la 
Granja’ and ‘Luchana.’ In both there 
are admirable descriptive passages, such as 
those of the flight of Oiiate and of the 
battle of Luchana, and the wonted perspi- 
cacity and originality in the study of certain 
characters. Seiior Palacio Valdés, who has 
been silent for some time past, has brought 
out ‘La Alegria del Capitén Ribot,’ one of 
his most successful, sympathetic, ideal, and 
pleasant tales—for it is all that. Oller, the 
well-known Catalan novelist, studies in ‘ La 
Bogeria’ the problem of insanity with 
great ability, yet, to my mind, he is incon- 
sistent in the management of the narrative, 
so that he weakens the force of many of his 
most important passages. Emilia Pardo 
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Bazin has merely a volume of tales already 
known under the title of ‘Cuentos Sacro- 

rofanos.’ Valera has in the press a story, 
‘Morsamor,’ of which I cannot speak in this 
article. Political satire has this year, as it 
did last, inspired numerous writers, the 
most eminent of whom is Seiior Gutierrez 
Gamero, author of ‘ El Ilustre Manguindoy.’ 
The ranks of the young novelists of promise 
pave been sadly thinned by the decease 
of two of the most distinguished, Ochoa 
and Ganivet. The latter has left unfinished 
_the first two volumes only had appeared 
—a story called ‘Los Trabajos del infati- 
gable Creador Pio Cid,’ which, in spite 
of occasional extravagances, if the reader 
likes to call them so, and a decided lack 
of proportion, contains passages that 
reveal a genuine literary talent, both as 
regards thought and as regards artistic 
emotion and a fine sense of the beautiful. 
The same author published some sug- 
gestive ‘ Cartas Finlandesas,’ and some 
chapters in the ‘ Book of Granada,’ written 
with the co-operation of other young natives 
of Granada, one of whom, Senor Lopez, 
has produced a book displaying much 
feeling, and called ‘Tristeza Andaluza.’ 
Another young man already well known in 
the literary world, Seior Matheu, has 
brought out a new story styled ‘Carmela 
Rediviva.’ 

Poetry also is scantily represented. I 
can think of nothing but the ‘Llibre de 
la Mort,’ a collection of unpublished verses 
hy the iearned Catalan poet Aguild, lately 
deceased; ‘The Garden of Poets,’ by the 
brilliant Manuel Reina; a volume of 
patriotic pieces by Vaamonde, ‘ After the 
Disaster’; and a luxurious translation of 
the ‘Canigo’ of Verdaguer by the Count 
de Cedillo. Our classical poets are well 
represented in the eighth volume of the 
‘Coleccién de Liricos Castellanos,’ enriched 
like its predecessors by a most notable 
historical and critical introduction from the 
pen of Sefiur Menéndez y Pelayo, and in 
the highly curious ‘Coplas del Peregrino 
de Puey Mongon,’ the narrative of a pil- 
grimage to Mecca in the sixteenth century, 
edited in the ‘Collection of Arabic Studies’ 
by Seior Pano. Two volumes hitherto 
unprinted of a deceased writer who enjoyed 
great celebrity in his day, Trueba, may be 
also recorded, ‘Libro de los Cantares y 
Canciones Primaverales’ and ‘Libro de 
los Recuerdos.’ 

It is almost unnecessary to say that our 
plays consist merely of translations and of 
old work. Among the former there is an 
excellent adaptation of ‘Twelfth Night’ for 
the Spanish stage by Sefior Benavente, under 
tho title of ‘Cuento de Amor.’ The Catalan 
poets have translated and played at Barce- 
lona Goethe’s ‘Iphigenia,’ the ‘Prometheus’ 
and ‘Persee’ of Auschylus, and ‘ Hamlet.’ 
Of reprints there are the eighth volume of 
the ‘Works of Lope de Vega,’ comprising 
chronicles and dramatic legends of Spain, 
with a learned and brilliant preface by 
Menéndez y Pelayo, and vols. i., ii., and iii. 
of the works of Tamayo y Baus, the cele- 
brated author of ‘Un Drama Nuevo,’ who 
was recently lost to letters. No original 
play has been a success. Echegaray has 
not succeeded in pleasing the public with 
any of his recent efforts. Benavente’s trans- 
lation above mentioned has been more of 





a success than his ‘Comida de fieras.’ In 
spite of a manifest improvement, Villegas 
has not achieved with ‘Sin rumbo’ the 
success his ability leads us to expect. Two 
Catalan poets of unquestionable merit, 
Gual and Iglesias, have produced two plays, 
‘Blancaflor’ and ‘ Foc-Follet,’ which, in 
spite of beautiful passages, are feeble in 
construction, and do not meet the conditions 
of a theatre. Ganivet has made a début 
at Granada with a mystical drama, ‘ El 
Escultor de su alma.’ 

Criticism can count on a new name, that 
of Seiior Llanas Aguilaniedo, author of a 
valuable literary study, ‘Alma Moderna’; 
and also that of Seiior Soler, who has investi- 
gated the psychology of Quevedo in a little 
book, ‘Quien fué D. Francisco de Quevedo.’ 
Seiior Funes, known by his works on the 
history of the Spanish theatre, has printed 
an essay on ‘Segismundo’; and Alfredo 
Calderon, the deepest thinker among our 
journalists, has produced a most interesting 
volume, ‘De mis Campaiias.’ To Sefor 
Apraiz is due the collection of the ‘Critical 
Works of Samaniego’ in a volume of the 
‘‘ Biblioteca Vascongada.”’ In the depart- 
ment of philology I may mention ‘ El Libro 
de los Galicismos’ of Sefor Castro, and 
Senor Fabra’s ‘ Contribution to the Grammar 
of Catalan.’ The woman’s movement, bril- 
liantly but sparsely represented in Spain, 
has found expression in ‘Feminismo,’ by 
Sefior Posada; and the ‘Teoria de la Per- 
sona Social’ is an exceedingly valuable 
essay by Seivr Giner, one of those who 
have most contributed to the modern re- 
vival of moral and political sciences in this 
country. RaraEL ALTAMIRA. 
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Cor. Batpock’s work is not the first 
written by a military expert on the cam- 
paigns of the Caroline Civil War. Col. 
Ross and Major N. L. Walford have been 
before him. ‘The former has very properly 
laid emphasis on the fact that at Naseby 
the Parliamentary forces were far more 
numerous than those of the king, and has 
also pointed out that the ‘‘New Model” 
was then by no means the splendid fighting 
machine which it afterwards became. Major 
Walford does not deal with Cromwell only, 
but does justice to others—Fairfax espe- 
cially, whose fame as a soldier has been 
unduly overshadowed in the - popular 
imagination by that of Oliver. Col. Bal- 
dock’s book deals solely with Cromwell, 
and therefore fills a place which neither 
of the above can claim to occupy. The 
author understands tactics and army dis- 
cipline, and consequently, when he studies 
the old documents—often so confused and 
irrelevant—can grasp the situation and de- 
scribe it so as to be understood by those who 
have no knowledge of the art of war. Ashe 
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does this with clearness and precision of 
detail, his work cannot but be of service to 
all who read the history of the seventeenth 
century with the object of ascertaining 
what really did occur and how great events 
were brought about. 

Col. Baldock does not discuss the political 
career of the Protector. We know not 
whether he looks upon him as having been 
as great in statesmanship and _ political 
organization as he was in war, or whether 
he regards his civil rule as one long mis- 
take. We are, for our own part, glad that 
the two sides of Cromwell’s character are 
thus kept separate, for though they were 
intertwined in the latter time with no little 
complexity, we must, if we are to know 
what he was really like, what he seemed to 
himself and his contemporaries, whether 
friends or enemies, endeavour to keep the 
two things as far apart as possible in our 
minds. There is, of course, no reason in the 
nature of things why a distinguished soldier 
should be skilled in civil affairs; but there 
is, on the other hand, no ground for ques- 
tioning that such a man may be as com- 
petent in the one sphere as in the other. 
It is the height of rashness to assume, as 
has sometimes been done, that to make a 
serviceable tool for the purposes for which 
it is embodied an army must be governed 
by rigid discipline, and that therefore its 
organizer will of necessity import into the 
organization of a state suited for a freedom- 
loving people the masterful principles which 
ruled him in his military career. 

Excellent as are the accounts which Col. 
Baldock gives of the battles in which Crom- 
well was concerned, we regard the conclud- 
ing chapter, in which he sums up the results 
of his careful survey, as even more important. 
The author is not only well versed in the 
details of the English campaigns, but has, 
from his knowledge of continental warfare, 
a standard of comparison between Crom- 
well’s career and that of the army which 
served under him and the foreign generals 
and armies of the same period and the years 
before it, whose actions were not then, as 
they are now, a faint and fading memory. 
In the preface he says that Cromwell was 
‘« probably the finest cavalry leader England 
ever produced,” and in the summing up he 
endeavours—successfully, as we think—to 
demonstrate this. The wonderful thing is 
that a man who could have had no military 
training beyond the knowledge of how to 
use his sword effectively should have de- 
veloped in middle life military faculties so 
far superior to those of any other English 
leader of his time; and not only this, but 
that he should have found himself able first 
to mould his own troop, and afterwards 
‘“the New Model,” into a coherent force, 
superior not only to the adversaries with 
whom he came in contact, but to any other 
army of the seventeenth century. The idea 
was his own in the first instance, and much of 
the hard work, physical and intellectual, was 
his also; but, as the author takes pains to 
point out, 


‘*he had the assistance of very able men, both 
in the Parliament and in the army, to push the 
workon; buthehad also to contend with a power- 
ful and interested opposition ; that he succeeded 
was due to asoundness of judgment and an iron 
will unrivalled even among the great names of 
history.” 
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The obstruction which hampered him, and 
would have wrecked the cause had not 
Cromwell been what he was, finds ample 
illustration in Col. Baldock’s pages. The 
older men, who had seen service on the 
Continent, and had _ been _ elaborately 
indoctrinated with the tactics pursued 
there, could not understand the new 
methods; they thought them rash and 
dangerous, and had no little contempt for 
the new-fangled ways, so contrary to autho- 
rity, which could not but end in disaster. 
How could a man who had never received 
the traditional instruction understand the 
art of war? It is by no means clear 
that Cromwell ever did understand it in 
their sense. Such feelings as theirs are 
common in every walk of life, and have no 
doubt been the cause of failure to many 
a man of genius who has not possessed 
strength of will equivalent to his intel- 
lectual capacity. But though Cromwell 
was hampered, he was not one to be over- 
borne by difficulties. He knew far better 
than we can possibly do—perhaps, indeed, 
better than some of them knew themselves 
—the motives by which those who were in 
chief command were influenced. Prominent 
among these were the facts disclosed in his 
charges against the Earl of Manchester 
‘‘of causing unnecessary delays, of neglecting 
the instructions received from the Committee 
of the House, of a half-hearted prosecution of 
the Parliamentary cause, and of a desire to save 
the king from being reduced to extremities.” 
It does not by any means follow that Man- 
chester was a traitor to the cause he had 
espoused, though no doubt in the heat of 
the conflict Cromwell was inclined to regard 
him as such. To men of the earl’s stamp 
an hereditary king was as necessary for 
political existence asthe Lords and Commons. 
He and those who thought with him 
rejected the wild teachings of Laud and his 
allies with sufficient fervour, but in a very 
real sense their thoughts ran parallel. 
Laud and those who followed him were 
absolutists. The archbishop had publicly 
affirmed that ‘“ the king is God’s immediate 
lieutenant upon earth, and therefore one 
and the same action is God’s by ordinance 
and the king’s by execution,” and much 
more of the same kind, which to modern 
ideas is equally monstrous. Those who 
were most influential in the councils of the 
Parliament at the beginning of the war 
were not mere students, but men versed in 
affairs, whose knowledge of practical life 
compelled them to revolt from such an 
absurdity; but still they were not emanci- 
pated from the superstition which lay at 
the foundation of the extreme view. To 
them, as to the Royalists, rebellion was a 
sin, and therefore subtle casuistry had to 
be used, by aid of which they could per- 
suade themselves that the war was being 
levied not on Charles himself, but on the 
unprincipled advisers who surrounded him. 
To such men it was clear that to go too far 
would be to ruin everything. They were 
foolish persons, and the actions of some of 
them are worthy of the gravest censure, but 
they are by no means to be compared with 
Sir Faithful Fortescue and the Hothams 
—men Manchester and his party would 
have branded as traitors with as deep 
fervour as Cromwell himself. One of the 


that, however often Charles might be beaten 
in the field, he would still remain King of 
England, whereas if the Parliamentarians 
suffered crushing defeat, ‘the cause would 
collapse and they would all be hanged.” 
Col. Baldock says that this argument was 
attributed by some to the Earl of Man- 
chester, but by others to Sir Arthur Hazle- 
rig. From what we know of Manchester 
such a statement exactly tallies with his 
character; but Sir Arthur was a man of 
far different mould. We should require very 
strong evidence to convince us that he held 
such an opinion. It is probable that a mis- 
take has somehow been made, and that he 
was in agreement with Cromwell in his 
desire for active measures. 

If Col. Baldock had done nothing further 
than write the account of the battle of 
Marston Moor, his book would have been 
of no little value. It is the first time that 
this, in some respects the most important 
engagement of the whole war, has been 
clearly and accurately described. The old 
accounts are most confused, and such infor- 
mation as they afford has been rendered more 
obscure by the controversies which followed. 
The author has been able in a great measure 
to dispel the word-fog. He may not have 
seen every particular with absolute distinct- 
ness ; it is, indeed, almost impossible to do 
so; but we feel sure that he is accurate on 
the whole. He has destroyed for ever the 
stupid notion that Cromwell showed either 
cowardice or sloth on that memorable day. 
To quote the whole account is unfortunately 
beyond our power; but here is a piece of 
the vivid picture :— 


‘* By two o'clock the bulk of the forces on 
both sides had arrived on the field, but it was 
not till three or four that the opposing forces 
had completed their formations. The cannon 
opened on either side, but their fire had little 
effect. Young Walton, Cromwell’s nephew, was 
one of the few struck. About five o’clock the 
useless cannonade ceased, and an ominous 
silence reigned on the field. It must have been 
an impressive sight. Forty-five thousand men 
stood facing one another, silent and motion- 
less, breathlessly awaiting the signal for battle. 
The day was changeable. Drenching showers 
swept over the wild moor, and rattled on the 
tall rye-stalks where the Roundheads stood, 
soaking the buff coats and draggling the gay 
plumes of the Cavaliers, sprinkling the armour 
of Cromwell’s Ironsides with red spots of rust. 
Then the sun would burst through the clouds, 
his rays glittering on raindrop and pikehead, 
on morion and breastplate, warming the bright 
hues of the horsemen’s scarves, or of the colours 
fluttering above the ranks. Then the horses 
would toss their heads and shake the wet out of 
their manes, only to droop their crests and cower 
as the next squall swept down upon them. Lower 
and lower dropped the sun ; longer and longer 
grew the shadows. Still the dense masses faced 
each other motionless; still the leaders on either 
side anxiously scanned the enemy, seeking to 
find a weak point or sign of wavering in his 
array. The ditch between the armies deterred 
either side from advancing. On the Parlia- 
mentary right, where Fairfax’s horse stood, the 
ground was broken by hedgerows and furze 
bushes, and a narrow lane led across the ditch, 
here at its broadest. Both lane and ditch were 
lined with thick hedges, and Goring had placed 
musketeers in the intervals between his horse 
and in the hedges, to command the approach from 
the lanewiththeirfire. Away towards the Royalist 
right, their foot, closing in towards theircentre, had 


and Newcastle met and discussed the situa. 
tion. It was seven o’clock—too late to begin 
the action. The Roundheads were short of 
provisions, there was no water but that jn 
puddles on their side, the wells near Marston 
had already been drunk dry. It would bg 
better to rest and refresh their men, and attack 
the fasting enemy in the morning. Newcastle 
turned off to his coach tosup and sleep. Rupert 
to his, to solace his impatient temper with 
pipe. Probably an order was passed through 
the ranks that the men might eat their suppers, 
But there were quick eager eyes watching every 
movement in the Royalist army from the corn. 
fields on the gentle slopes yonder. Scarcely 
had Rupert lit his pipe, when the well-known 
Puritan war-cry, the drawling chant of some 
old psalm tune, struck his ear. He looked 
round — the whole Puritan army was ad. 
vancing !” 

Equal care has been bestowed upon the 
other great battles of the war, but, with 
one exception, the contemporary narra- 
tives are far more clear; this is in some 
degree owing to the nature of the ground 
on which they were fought. Preston is the 
exception. ‘The author has, there is no 
doubt, taken great pains with it, but it is not 
likely that the account he gives, though it 
is more lucid than that of his predecessors, 
will be found quite intelligible by those 
who have not an intimate knowledge of the 
country on and around which the fight took 
place. 

The Irish campaign, which is so painful 
an episode in Cromwell’s career, is very 
fairly treated. His conduct is explained, 
but not excused. The massacre of Irish 
Protestants had rankled in the mind of 
every Englishman for years. We now 
know that, terrible as the facts were, they had 
been much exaggerated by popular report; 
but Cromwell and his army, like almost 
every one else at the time, believed all they 
had heard, for it is demonstrable that the 
horrible details were received with ready 
credence on the Continent as well as in our 
own island. To take one instance—the 
Dutch raised by voluntary subscription the 
sum of 31,218/. for the relief of the sur- 
vivors. This was a vast amount in those 
days. We may be quite sure that the care- 
ful burghers of the Netherlands would not 
have proved themselves so open-handed had 
not their feelings been deeply touched. After 
stating what took place, Col. Baldock says : 
‘*Such was the famous storm of Drogheda. 
The refusal to give quarter is condemned by 
modern humanity. No quarter was given in 
the Secundrabagh, and yet most Englishmen 
regard the fact with complacency, looking on 
the slaughter as an act of just retribution. 
More Protestants were massacred in 1641 than 
Englishmen were murdered in India in 1857, 
and if only a part of the stories then circulated 
in England were true, under even more horrible 
conditions. The well at Cawnpore was filled 
with the dead bodies of slaughtered women and 
children. The story ran in England that in 
Munster the rebels filled a quarry with both 
dead and living, and had left all to rot to- 
gether.” 

The slaughter of English officers serving 
with the rebels in Ireland has frequently 
been dwelt upon as an especial enormity, as 
they could not have taken any part in the 
murders of 1641. No one ought to defend 
such acts, but it may be permissible to ask, 
What would have been the fate of English 
officers had they been found serving with 





left a gap between themselves and Rupert’s horse, 





strongest arguments such men used was 





opposite the left of Crawford’s brigades. Rupert 


the rebels during the Indian Mutiny? 
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What Oliver did on these occasions was un- 
doubtedly unjust as well as impolitic ; : but 
do those who represent him as bloodthirsty 
and naturally regardless of human suffer- 
ing know what followed the suppression 
of the Rising in the North, and what were 
common practices on both sides during the 
religious wars on the Continent ? 

Col. Baldock rarely dwells on the per- 
sonal characters of those with whom Crom- 
well was associated or to whom he was 
opposed. Sometimes, however, the force 
of circumstances is too much for him, as 
when he speaks of ‘debauched ruffians 
like Goring and Grenvile, whose insubordi- 
nation and orgies were imitated by their 
inferiors.” This language is by no means 
too strong. Worse soldiers than Goring 
and Sir Richard Grenvile it is not easy to 
conceive. It is strange that Charles, whose 
sympathies were undoubtedly on the side 
of the social proprieties, did not make an 
example of both of them. Such careers 
must have alienated from the king the sym- 
pathy of orderly people, especially when 
they contrasted the licence allowed to these 
reprobates with the hard fate dealt out to 
Col. Windebank for what was, after all, we 
may presume, but an error in judgment. 

The author is not quite accurate when he 
says that Rainsborough “had originally 
been a sailor, but throughout the war com- 
manded a regiment of foot on land.” In 
June, 1643, he was serving in the fleet 
with the rank of vice-admiral, commanding 
aship named the Lyon. He was employed 


- in preventing Irish Royalists from landing 


> on our coasts. 


While in the discharge of 


' this duty he captured a ship containing two 


hundred Irishmen, which he took into Yar- 
mouth. 

On two occasions Col. Baldock refers to 
the Squire Papers. This is to be deplored, 
for we believe that there is no doubt what- 
ever that they are modern forgeries. 

Mr. Pike’s is one of the books called into 
being by the three-hundredth anniversary of 
Oliver Cromwell’s birth. It is impossible to 
compliment the author on the width or depth 
of his researches. It would certainly seem to 
have been written very hurriedly, and that 
the first materials to have been used that came 


_ to hand. Carlyle is a great authority with 


Mr. Pike. This is thus far well, but it 
would have been advisable to take into 
consideration the opinions of some at least 
of those who have held different views. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, there have 
been, and are, those who regard some of 
the great Protector’s actions as, to say the 


| least, open to question alike from a moral 






and a political standpoint. His character 
is really obscured, and therefore injured, by 
omitting almost all mention of those things 
in his career which have been most fiercely 
debated. The book abounds with short 
biographical notices of his more or less 
eminent contemporaries, some of which are 
fairly well done; but to say that ‘‘ we sin- 
cerely believe Wentworth to have been a 
self-seeking renegade and traitor’ shows 
& narrowness of view which is truly wonder- 
ful. It was not surprising that many of 
his opponents thought him so, but we had 
hoped that by this time all persons who 
take interest in historical questions would 
realize that there is a great deal to be said 
even for those who took the views of the 





royal prerogative which are most antago- 
nistic to the current opinions of the Victorian 
era. Again, it is most unjust to the memory 
of Lord Fairfax to say that he “failed in 
the hour of need” because he threw up his 
commission rather than invade Scotland. 
He may, very possibly, have been mistaken in 
this action, but there can be no doubt that he 
acted from the noble desire to respect the 
independence of the sister kingdom, even 
when her attitude had become dangerously 
threatening. Mr. Pike’s volume will probably 
find its way into village lending libraries, and 
may do good there, but it will be of little 
service elsewhere, as there are very few 
references and no index. 

‘The Two Protectors’ is a very pretty and 
interesting book. As a mere chronicle of 
the times it adds little to our knowledge ; 
but the plates are many of them of value. 
Sir Richard Tangye must have a most 
curious collection of Cromwellian relics, 
and we ought to be grateful to him for 
having a selection from them so carefully 
reproduced. Among the manuscripts in his 
possession is a collection of nearly two 
hundred documents relating to the siege of 
Pontefract Castle, and among them are 
several letters written by Oliver. Two are 
here reproduced which, as Sir Richard says, 
‘‘ bear eloquent witness to his kindness of 
heart when appealed to on behalf of the 
sick and suffering.” 

Sir Richard also possesses a manuscript 
journal of Oliver’s House of Lords, the only 
one, if is believed, in existence. This 
journal is, the author says, ‘‘ evidently the 
clerk’s rough copy”; as no fair copy is 
known, it may be that one was never 
made, or some of those who sat therein may 
have felt it highly expedient to destroy it 
ere the monarchy was restored. It must be 
a volume of historical importance. One may 
express a hope that it may some day be 
printed in full. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Market- Place. By Harold Frederic. 
(Heinemann. ) 
Tue second posthumous novel of Mr. Frederic 
includes three characters from ‘Gloria Mundi,’ 
published immediately after his death—Lady 
Cressage and the Duke and Duchess—and 
also contains Celia Madden from ‘ Illumina- 
tion.’ The hero is a piratical company pro- 
moter. The opening scene is fine, and so 
is one near the end of the book, where he 
realizes his disappointment at the result of 
his success—the dull life of an English 
country gentleman not trained to the posi- 
tion. The book as a whole is somewhat 
of a disappointment, with none of the mar- 
vellous vigour of ‘Illumination,’ and less 
than the interest of ‘Gloria Mundi.’ 
There is a curious mistake in modern his- 
tory in the suggestion that the House of 
Lords yielded upon the abolition of the 
purchase system. Lady Plowden tells us 
that if anything could have kept the House 
of Lords firm in face of Radical outery it 
would have been her husband’s speeches ; 
but the House of Lords was firm on that 
occasion, and it will be remembered that 
purchase was abolished—after the failure in 
the Lords of a Bill which had passed the 
Commons—by Royal Warrant, and that Mr. 
Gladstone was attacked by Prof. Fawcett (a 








supporter of the Bill) for the mode in which 
the controversy was allowed to terminate. 
Although ‘The Market-Place’ is inferior to 
‘Illumination,’ it is a thoroughly readable 
book, and no fault can be found with its 
publication. We do not know whether it 
was left complete by Mr. Harold Frederic, 
or has been finished by some dexterous pen. 


(Black- 





’Postle Farm. By George Ford. 

wood & Sons.) 
‘Tne Larramys’ was a fine novel, whose 
power aud delicate penetration were only occa- 
sionally marred by certain crudities and ex- 
aggerations. It is impossible not to measure 
‘* George Ford’s” work by the high standard 
set therein, and in so doing ‘’Postle Farm’ 
undoubtedly suffers, for the author’s weak- 
nesses—a tendency to exaggerated violence 
and melodramatic situations—are unfortu- 
nately more noticeable here than ae the 
imaginative power and brillianecy which 
distinguished her other romance of a 
Devonshire farm. The present heroine 
raises herself gradually, by pure force of 
character and hereditary instincts, above 
the lowly conditions to which the crime of 
others has condemned her from her infancy ; 
and in her single-handed fight with circum- 
stances she is often an impressive figure, 
more especially in the first and most suc- 
cessful portion of her story. ‘‘ Cathie” loses 
much of her force and reality as complications 
deepen around her, when she and fate together 
drag the wild rustic maiden upwards 
towards the social level to which her birth 
really entitles her. The other personages 
are but shadowy, with the occasional ex- 
ception of ‘‘Granfer” and the cowardly 
savage ‘‘Miah.’’ There is atmosphere, as 
before, in the descriptions of Devonshire 
farm life, and the story shows power, though 
not equal in quality to its brilliant pre- 
decessor. 


Morgan Hailsham. By F. C. Constable. 
(Grant Richards.) 

THERE is an alternative title to this story, 
expressed in the words “or a Curious 
Month.”’ The curiosity in question consists 
in a clever plot, whereby a respectable lady 
and gentleman, their friends, lawyers, and 
others are made to think that a certain 
marriage is invalid. We will not describe 
the plot more in detail; it is ingenious and 
well worked out. After a scrambling and 
confused start the story settles down into a 
tolerable narrative, written in an affected 
style popular with a certain group of 
writers and readers, but hardly attractive. 
We might quote numerous passages to 
illustrate this view, and many expressions— 
such as “gentle beseechment’’ — which 
favour the same opinion. The book is 
quite up to the average of the author’s 
work. 





The Failure of the Wanderer. By Charles 
E. Denny. (Constable & Co.) 
Ir Mr. Watts-Dunton is Anchises, Mr. 
Denny is Ascanius who follows haud passi- 
bus equis. Unintentionally or not, there is 
a resemblance in subject between ‘The 
Failure of the Wanderer’ and ‘ Aylwin.’ 
But Mr. Denny writes diffusely, and with a 
want of restraint that is fatal to his book. 
He fills it with rhapsodies and apostrophes, 
and goes far beyond the limits of romance. 
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His composition is weak and his grammar 
is worse. In one sentence we counted nine 
semicolons; in another, an abnormal 
number of hyphens. It is a long, rambling 
narrative, depicting a poor and uninterest- 
ing character, referred to invariably as the 
Wanderer, who brings trouble to all whom 
he meets. At an early stage of the story 
we notice that there is said to be a part of 
England where rhododendrons and holly- 
hocks are in bloom at the same time. 


The Experience of Dorothy Leigh. By Frances 
Home. (Routledge & Sons.) 

OnE-nALF of this volume would serve as a 
guide and a warning to young ladies who 
are intent on entering a hospital to learn 
nursing. ‘The other half is an essay on the 
possibilities of reforming habitual drunk- 
ards. The same names appear in both 
portions of the story, which is, however, 
broken in two at the point where one begins 
and the other leaves off. But apart from 
the form of the volume the contents are 
clever and interesting. In spite of its 
obvious disadvantages it contains some 
very good reading. There is a pretty sense 
of humour and some good composition ; 
while here and there a very effective scene 
is arrived at. We regard the book as one 
that is well worth reading. It is at all 
events superior to another by the same 
hand which was well received at the time 
of its publication. 

Peter Binney, Undergraduate. By Archibald 

Marshall. (Bowden.) 

UnpercrapvuaTes do not usually marry, or 
die, or do anything particularly striking. 
The attempts that have been made to convey 
to readers the hallowed status of don, won 
by the hero after impossible degrees, have 
not been of any great interest. Mr. 
Marshall creates his sensation with a busi- 
ness man of forty-five, whom he sends to 
Trinity, Cambridge, at the same time as his 
son, au Etonian. The elder man is badly 
“‘ragged,”’ inhales rowdyism from what 
are known as “ football bloods,” and does 
some coxing ; his son is much worried, but 
finally gets a rowing blue and a wife out of 
Newnham. The book is decidedly slight, 
and there is a good deal about Mr. Binney’s 
London and Nonconformist friends in it; 
but we are able to praise warmly the 
Cambridge scenes. Mr. Marshall is, we 
think, a Trinity man, and knows how to 
describe the trivial undergraduate better 
than any novelist of recent years. Members 
of Trinity, perhaps, need still occasionally 
to be reminded that the occupants of the 
small colleges are also God’s creatures. 
This is well conveyed in this easy narrative. 








Alfred the 

(Black.) 
In a preface by the Mayor of Winchester 
to this little volume we are told that. its 
purpose is to spread “‘ as widely as possible 
public knowledge of the king’s life and 
work,’’ and that it is, therefore, intro- 
ductory to a fuller study of his reign. A 
formidable array of names, however, figures 
on the title-page, although we do not find 
among the contributors, as one might have 
expected, the names of Prof. York Powell 
and Mr. W._H. Stevenson. 


Great. By Several Writers. 





‘ The Spotless King,’ by the Poet Laureate, 
with which the volume opens, strikes one as 
singularly weak; but Sir Walter Besant’s 
Introduction, which follows, is a capital 
specimen of a popular paper at once interest- 
ing and competent. The point on which 
he insists is that Alfred’s ‘‘ work was per- 
manent because it was established on the 
national character”; ‘his code of laws,” 
in Sir Walter’s view, was ‘‘ the outcome of 
national character.’ From this it is but a 
step to claim him as ‘‘the typical man of 
our race,” a claim, it will be remembered, 
advanced by Mr. Gardiner for Cromwell. 
The most brilliant essay, however, in the 
book is ‘ Alfred as King,’ by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. For him “the life work of the 
Great Alfred has had a continuity, an 
organic development, a moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual majesty which has no parallel 
or rival among rulers in the annals of man- 
kind.” From this it will be seen that Mr. 
Harrison writes in his superlative mood. 
This becomes actually misleading when he 
is led to assert, 

‘“‘Nor has any king or Cvsar a record of 
ancestry which can compare with that of the 
Royal Lady who through thirty-two generations 
traces her lineal descent to the Hero-King of 
Wessex,” 

for, whoever may be Alfred’s heir in blood, 
the sovereigns of this realm have only an 
accidental descent from him in common with 
thousands of their subjects (and many in 
other lands), and in no way derive from him 
their right. 

The difficulty of saying anything new on 
so well-worn a theme as Alfred leads one to 
welcome the papers of Sir Clements Mark- 
ham on ‘Alfred as Geographer,’ and of 
Prof. Earle on ‘ Alfred as a Literary Man.’ 
The contents of the former probably will 
come as a surprise to most people, and be 
found of considerable interest, though its 
author pleads somewhat obtrusively the 
cause of Arctic exploration. Prof. Larle 
contrives to give us some real information 
on Alfred’s literary work, and has the 
advantage of his colleagues in being able 
to speak more positively on Alfred’s visit 
to Rome as a child. The Bishop of Bristol 
discourses at considerable length on Alfred 
‘as religious man and educationalist,” and 
advances the view, on various grounds, 
that ‘‘ Alfred took a broad view on religious 
questions.” The mention in 871 of ‘the 
Karl of Berkshire ” suggests that even in 
the English peerage the bishop can detect 
a ‘continuity’? hitherto unsuspected. In 
the remaining papers Mr. Charles Oman 
deals with ‘Alfred as a Warrior’; Mr. 
Loftie with ‘Alfred and the Arts’; and 
Sir Frederick Pollock with ‘English Law 
before the Norman Conquest.’ With this 
last contribution Alfred has but little to do; 
and one would rather have had an essay on 
Alfred’s code of laws and the terms of his 
peace with Guthrum, for both of which 
Prof. Liebermann has now provided a 
perfect text. 

The book is ‘‘ edited’”’ by the Mayor of 
Winchester, who explains that it was 
‘necessary to restrict its scope.’ Such a 
team of writers, however, as this requires 
a strong controlling hand,if only to avoid 
repetition. The passage, for instance, from 
Alfred’s works which figures on the title- 
page is quoted in full by no fewer than 








ie 
four of the contributors, whose varian, 
renderings it is interesting to compare. Two 
of them, moreover, print their independey 
versions of the king’s letter to his bishops ag 
sent to Worcester. Nor are these repetition 
confined to different writers: Mr. Frederic 
Harrison tells his readers in three different 
places that Alfred sent for Frisians to map 
his fleet, and Mr. Oman twice tells us of the 
wreck of the Danish galleys in the Channg), 
But doubtless, with so limited a field, som, 
repetition was unavoidable. The book asa 
whole can hardly fail to attain its avowed 
object, that of awakening a wider interest 


in the king and the work of his life. By 4 | 
happy thought, the cover bears a successful | 


representation of the famous Alfred jewel 
now at Oxford. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 


We do not hesitate to pronounce In, the Z 


Australian Bush, by Richard Semon (Macmillan 
& Co.), one of the most interesting, and at the 
same time most instructive books of travel 
recently presented to the public. It is the 
work of a learned German professor, the main 
object of whose travels was of a strictly scien- 
tific nature, but who had an open ear for all he 
heard and open eye for all he saw, and a power 
of discrimination to correct any false impres. 
sions that might have been conveyed to either, 
In many respects his volume may be likened to 
Wallace’s ‘Malay Archipelago,’ many a reader 
of which has been seduced into following the 
author’s footsteps, and tasting that ‘* king 
of fruits,” the evil-smelling duriin, which he 
so eloquently eulogizes. Prof. Semon’s 
natural history is of a popular type, but it is 
science popularized by a master of the subject, 
who at the same time is a man of sentiment. 
His accounts of the fauna and flora of the 
regions he visited contrast most favourably 
with the vague and vapid descriptions met 
with in many books of travel. The subjects of 
investigation which kept our author busily 
engaged during two visits to the Burnett river 
in Queensland, extending altogether over eight 
months, were the oviparous mammals, the 
marsupials, and that wonderful lung-breathing 
fish, Ceratodus fosteri, or Burnett salmon, 
formerly found in all parts of the world, and 
now surviving only in two rivers of Queensland. 
His readers will follow with rapt attention every 
step he took in his difficult investigation, and will 
read with delight that his patient labour was ulii- 
mately rewarded by his revelation of all stages 
of development of Ceratodus. This success, 
as he freely acknowledges, is largely due to the 
help of his Queensland friends, and especially 
of Mr. W. F. M‘Cord, of Coonambula. His 
extended stay in the bush enables Prof. 
Semon to present us with a most attractive 
picture of bush life and a sympathetic account 
of the natives, with whom he spent many a day 
hunting. Native Queenslanders and Dravidians, 
he conceives, have sprung from a common 
branch of the human race, 

“and asthe Caucasians have undoubtedly sprung 
from the Dravidians, we may look upon the low 
Australian natives as more nearly allied to us than 
are the comparatively civilized Malays, Mongols, 
and Negroes.” 

The interval between his two visits to Queens- 
land was spent by the author in Torres Strait 
and British New Guinea. He speaks in terms 
of praise of Sir W. Macgregor’s policy, in 
accordance with which the interests of science 
and the welfare of the natives are of greater 
importance than the immediate economic ‘‘de- 
velopment” of the country from a purely mer- 
cenary point of view. On _ his homewa 
journey the author spent some time in Celebes, 
the Moluccas, at Amboyna, and at Banda. He 
agrees with Max Weber that the fauna of 


Celebes is not Australian, but an impoverished 
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driental one, showing an Australian admixture. 
rhe numerous illustrations leave nothing to be 
cesired ; but the author's routes ought to have 
jeen indicated upon the maps given. 


Through Arctic Lapland, by Cutcliffe Hyne 
(Black), is an entertaining and instructive book, 
capitally illustrated by Mr. Cecil Hayter, but 
ye very much doubt whether its perusal will 
tempt many of its readers to follow in the 
author's footsteps. Landing in July on the 
Waranger Fiord, he crossed Finnish Lapland 
in midsummer to the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Mosquitoes met him on landing, and 
stuck to him to the last. ‘‘ Mile after mile” he 
passed through spongy morass ‘‘seamed by 
rivulet and smeared by stagnant ponds.” The 
people were as unattractive as the land, and 
even the fair sex found so little favour in his 
eyes that he speaks of one woman as ‘“‘gra- 
tuitously ugly,” and likens another, on account 
of her figure, to a ‘‘cornsack, well filled and 
stamped down.” The men, as a matter of 
course, are even worse ; and from all this the 
author concludes that ‘‘ the spirit which fosters 
aborigines’ protection societies can only exist at 
a considerable distance from the aborigines.” 
Beds were few and far between, and the food— 
mostly rye-cake as hard as a rock and stinking 
fish—did not even prove ‘‘ acceptable to a fox 
terrier of lusty appetite.” Last of all, the bears 
which our author had expected to shoot (in 
midsummer !) proved mostly ‘‘ legendary ”; and 
we do not wonder, in all these distressing cir- 
cumstances, that at times he ‘‘ wished most 
heartily that he had never set foot in so detest- 
able a country.” 


Under the African Sun, by Dr. W. J. Ansorge 
(Heinemann), can be warmly recommended to 
the general reader who desires to learn some- 
thing about the country crossed between Mom- 
basa and Uganda, and about Uganda itself, but 
is almost certain to disappoint the student who 
takes up a bulky volume of this kind in the 
hope of obtaining information of a precise and 
definite nature. The author has traversed the 
country between the coast and the Victoria 
Nyanza no less than six times—for the first 
time in 1894, when ‘‘not a few hardships and 
dangers had to be faced, where the journey now 
has become comparatively a pleasure trip”; he 
has spent nearly a year in Unyoro, and has 
crossed Lake Albert into the country of the 
Lur. Yet he has nothing new to tell us about 
the numerous tribes he met with, and anthro- 
pologists will search his volume in vain for such 
measurements as one looks for, almost as a 
matter of right, from a medical man. Nay, occa- 
sionally his statements are obviously erroneous, 
as when he tells us that the natives of Kavirondo 
are of one race and one language, when, as a 
matter of fact, some of the tribes of that district 
are Bantu, whilst others are the kinsmen of the 
Shiluk. The Soudanese, we are told, ‘‘ have 
proved that they are made of the right fighting 
stuff, that they possess the two indispensable 
qualities of obedience and courage, and that 
they are eminently suited for the purpose for 
which Lugard selected them”; yet these much- 


praised people mutiny ‘‘from general discon- | 


tent, due to some apparently trivial causes.” 
The reader will search in vain for a definite 
statement of what these ‘‘ trivial causes” were. 
Equally vain will be his search for information 
on the hygienic conditions of Uganda, the com- 
mercial resources and prospects of the country, 
and the relations between the Protestant and 
Catholic missionaries. On the other hand, he 
will find a full and highly interesting account 
of the author’s successes as a sportsman and 
collector of natural history specimens. These 
latter include a new rodent, four new species 
of birds, and nearly fifty of moths and butter- 
flies, all of which are described in appendices 
by specialists. The illustrations are numerous, 
and to a large extent acceptable ; a sketch-map 
will, however, be missed by the reader. 





| teresting. 
| compiling his account of these—as he calls 
| them—‘‘ American islands,” has in mind that 


| one-half of their entire area 











The West Indies, by Amos Kidder Fiske 
(Putnam’s Sons), very fairly fulfils and justifies 
its second title, viz., ‘A History of the Islands 
of the West Indian Archipelago, together with 
an Account of their Physical Characteristics, 
Natural Resources, and Present Condition.’ 
If some of the statistics supplied are of the 
gazetteer order, and consequently rather dry 
reading, they seem to have been carefully com- 
piled, and are useful for reference. The his- 
tory of the political vicissitudes, long so varied 
and exciting, of the different islands, and the 
contrasts drawn between their past and present 
condition, will be found more generally in- 
It may well be that the author, in 


by the recent change in the destinies of Cuba 
has become 
‘‘American”’ inamoreimmediately practical sense 
than the physico-geographical. Of the probable 


| resources of this great island, containing some 


48,000 square miles, comparatively little is 
known. The minerals have not been surveyed, 
and whereas not more than one-fifth is unfit 
for agriculture, one-half the area is still un- 
broken jungle. Meanwhile, whatever the mis- 
doings of the Spaniards in the past, it is only 
just, the author says, to record that their treat- 
ment of the negroes has been more humane, 
and more successful, than that of the English 
or the French; the chief reason being that 
there was an extensive emigration from Spain 
of genuine colonists, the bulk of whom, being 
small cultivators, felt no contempt for the 
negroes in a like position, while their numbers 
gave security. The Romish priests, too, ad- 
mitted a responsibility for the negro souls, 
which the English clergy frequently did not. 
At all events, in Cuba, Mr. Fiske asserts, the 
labour difficulty has always been practically 
non-existent. He speaks with some hesitation 
as to the causes of the decline of the British 
West Indian islands, though he places pro- 
minently among them the paucity of the white 
population, absenteeism, and the slowness to 
adopt new industries or cultures when the sugar- 
cane became unprofitable. Asan instanceof what 
might have been done he points tothelittle Quaker 
establishment of the lime-juice industry at 
Montserrat. At Martinique, indeed, as becomes 
the early home of the Veuve Scarron and of 


Josephine, a French strain in the blood creates | 


a social brightness and fascination, contrasting 
with the decayed condition of such places as 
Charlestown, Nevis, once the abode of much 
prosperity and comfort. At Charlestown, as 
Mr. Fiske records twice over, Nelson married 
the ‘‘ widow Nisbet,” from whom, as he further 
recalls, he was ‘‘lured away by the brazen 
attractions of that aristocratic huzzy Lady 
Hamilton.” Query, Why or in what sense 
‘*aristocratic’’? Our administration of our West 
Indian possessions shows, according to Mr. 
Fiske, that we have not yet attained the lofty 
American belief in the equality of the black and 
white races, and we may possibly, therefore, be 
invited some day to retire in favour of more 
enlightened successors ; but the condition of the 
only two instances in the West Indies of negro 
self-government which he is able to quote—viz., 
Haiti and Santo Domingo—hardly advances his 
position much. He entertains a quaint objection 
to scientific terms of the simplest description : 
‘* Climate has much to do with what the scien- 
tific people call the flora and fauna of the 
country, or in plain terms with its plants and 
animals.” This explains, probably, his classifi- 
cation of birds as ‘‘ waterfowl” and ‘birds 
of the air”; while the insects in different 
islands are variously described as ‘‘ objection- 
able,” ‘‘noxious,” or having ‘‘ unpleasant 
ways.” However, most people will be satisfied 
with these entomological generalities. The 
‘Lord Abercrombie” he mentions as com- 
manding in 1797 is no doubt General—after- 
wards Sir Ralph—Abercromby ; the ‘* Duke of 








Cumberland ” who harried Puerto Rico in 1598 
was George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, 
a naval commander of the type of his comrade 
Drake. 


The Great Salt Lake Trail is the joint pro- 
duction of two colonels, Henry Inman and 
William F. Cody (Macmillan & Co.). We couple 
with it another book by Col. Inman, not yet 
noticed, which the same publishers gave to the 
world a few months ago, entitled The Old Santa 
Fé Trail. This work is dedicated to the Hon. 
William F. Cody. Both have this in com- 
mon, that they are out of proportion to their 
subjects. A much smaller book on the ‘Santa 
Fé Trail,’ by Mr. Hayes, was published in 1881, 
and, as we said at that time, contained all that 
was worthy of record. Col. Inman has added 
new personal details, but we are doubtful as to 
their accuracy. He may be trustworthy when 
writing in his own person, yet the many pages 
professing to reproduce the words of others are 
not adequately vouched for. They do not even 
appear as extracts from diaries. What is true 
of the book by Col. Inman is equally true of the 
one in which Col. Cody (otherwise known as 
‘* Buffalo Bill”) is his partner. The value of 
such a work as either depends wholly upon 
the unimpeachable nature of the facts, or 
the statements put forward as such. Many 
circumstances of an historic character are 
dealt with, and neither author could have 
been personally cognizant of them all. At the 
foot of p. 123 of ‘ The Great Salt Lake Trail’ it 
is stated that, as regards certain occurrences 
in Utah, ‘‘the authors of this volume quote 
freely from Bancroft, Senate and House Docu- 
ments of the Thirty-third Congress, as well as 
reports of the War Department.” On p. 144 
we turn to the authority for an elaborate account 
of the execution of Joe Lee, and find, ‘‘See 
Bancroft’s ‘ Pacific States,’” and on p. 323 the 
reader is referred to ‘‘ Bancroft” simply. Now 
many who are versed in American literature 
will naturally think George Bancroft to be the 
writerin question ; he wasan historian of eminence 
despite his prejudices ; but the man to whom 
Cols. Inman and Cody refer is Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, who employed many writers to com- 
pile a work which extends to many volumes 
and lacks both authority and literary form. To 
give Bancroft as a reference without qualifica- 
tion or naming a specific volume and page is 
to tantalize, without helping the painstaking 
reader. Many modern books have been written 
which Cols. Inman and Cody would have found 
instructive. Their pages contain much about 
the Mormons, but they are neither explicit nor 
detailed enough. More minute and trustworthy 
information is to be found in the well-known 
and authoritative works of Burton, Hepworth 
Dixon, and Sir Charles Dilke. The Mormon 
secret police called Danites had Porter Rock- 
well as a leader ; but he is not even named by 
Cols. Inman and Cody, while some of Joe 
Smith’s exploits as a leader of the Danites are 
carefully chronicled. Col. Cody says on p. 427 
that he had as an assistant T. B. Omohundro, 
better known as ‘‘ Texas Jack.” The writer of 
these lines knew Texas Jack and finds it difficult 
to believe all the achievements of such men as 
he, excepting as regards story-telling. One of 
the most interesting things in the book is the 
portrait on p. 376 of Red Cloud, an Indian 
chief. If the name had not been added, we 
should have fancied it represented Mr. Asquith 
in the disguise of an Indian. 


Parts of Hawaii Nei, by Mabel Clare Craft 
(San Francisco, Doxey), have already appeared 
in American newspapers: a sign, doubtless, of 
the increasing interest naturally felt in the 
United States in Hawaiian affairs. The author 
is keenly alive to the rapid disappearance of the 
picturesque elements in Hawaiian life ; she con- 
fesses herself to have succumbed entirely to 
the spell induced by the languorous climate, 
the beauty—which she declares to be unique— 
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of the landscape, and the singular amia- 
bility of the people. Of the native character 
she supplies a discriminating analysis, men- 
tioning, as a specially regrettable result of the 
increasing preponderance of Americans in the 
island society, that these are introducing 
the sense of the essential inferiority of the 
darker race to the white. Hitherto all such 
feeling has been entirely non-existent, the blood 
of the Hawaiian kings being admittedly at least 
as blue as that of the American missionaries ; 
and she represents the natives as being sensitive 
to the change. The society and the scenery of 
the islands have, however, been a frequent 
source of enthusiastic comment. The special 
interest of the book lies in the fact that the 
writer’s stay in the islands coincided with the 
last days of the ‘‘republic,” and the annexa- 
tion to the United States. Of the character of 
these transactions, the handiwork of ‘‘ the white 
oligarchy, which seventy years ago was a hungry 
missionary band,” she does not conceal her 
opinion : ‘‘ The looting of the Hawaiian mon- 
archy by a few Americans was a sort of success- 
ful Jameson raid, and not an exploit over which 
any American need thrill with pride.” And the 
subsequent annexation was ‘‘ the culmination of 
an injustice that amounted to crime.” The 
annexation ceremonial was, as she describes 
it, amid the grief of the few natives obliged to 
attend, and the total abstention of the rest, a 
sorry spectacle, of which the chief performers 
felt more than half ashamed. She describes, 
too, more than one pathetic and striking scene 
indicative of the devotion of the people to their 
Queen Liliuokalani, their picturesque primitive 
customs mingling strangely with the surround- 
ings of European luxury. 

A book on India entirely descriptive, and 
containing no single reference to politics or to 
social condition, is, in translation, a bold ex- 
periment. The French, with their love of style, 
ean stand a whole volume by Loti or his 
imitators, yet even Loti occasionally relieves 
his descriptions by some touch of philosophy, 
if not of more mundane matters. Prince 
Bojidar Karageorgevitch, in his Enchanted 
India, translated by Clara Bell, and published 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, gives us no such 
relief ; but his book is, nevertheless, attrac- 
tive. Some may complain that even of the 
towns he visits he gives no complete descrip- 
tion, omitting some of the most beautiful of 
buildings wholly from his pages. He treats 
India as an artist and a poet, and not as the 
compiler even of an art guide-book. There are 
so many books of the irritatingly wrong kind 
that this series of pictures, incomplete though 
they be, comes to us as a relief. The plague 
and the famine figure as artistic incidents. The 
most beautiful of the mosques of India is 
forgotten, though two other beautiful buildings 
in the same city are described at length. In 
the pictures of Chandernagore the unlearned 
reader will only discover incidentally, and 
towards the end, that he looks at French India. 
He is not told it in so many words; and he 
must not complain or wonder, any more than 
when he finds that this suburb of Calcutta has 
five pages given to it out of six which, being 
included under the heading of ‘ Calcutta,’ appear 
to be devoted to the capital of India. 

In his account of the north-western frontier 
Prince Karageorgevitch describes a tomb of a 
saint which grew in length day by day ‘‘ till the 
English authorities had to interfere and place a 
guard of soldiers to check the encroachment of 
the tumulus on the high road.” This is true, 
but not unusual, and many roads in the Punjab 
have had to be diverted to allow of the enlarge- 
ment of tombs which have become places of 
pilgrimage. It is only when it is a question of 
the military roads or roads under the control 
of municipalities in cantonments that anybody 
takes much trouble to observe the straight line 
and the proper width. A curious chapter upon 
saints’ tombs in India might have been written 


on the text of the recent difficulty about the 
Mahdi’s grave. 

Evidently, artistically considered, the dis- 
possessed royal family of Servia are superior 
~ the Obrenovitch dynasty which has supplanted 
them. 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 


Longinus on the Sublime. By W. Rhys 
Roberts. (Cambridge, University Press.) — 
For more than sixty years English scholars 
have conspired to neglect the once famous 
treatise ‘On the Sublime,’ and the work which 
Prof. Roberts has done certainly needed doing. 
The scope of his edition may be gathered from 
the title-page: it includes ‘‘the Greek text 
edited after the Paris manuscript, with intro- 
duction, translation, facsimiles, and appendices.” 
In the introduction we find a full and judicious 
discussion of the vexed question of authorship. 
The scanty evidence at present available, both 
internal and external, is carefully weighed, 
and the conclusion is drawn that, although 
the personality of the author cannot be identi- 
fied, the treatise belongs to the age of Tacitus 
rather than to that of the historical Longinus. 
In the present state of the evidence it is cer- 
tainly rash to attempt to identify the auctor 
ignotus; and when Vaucher, for example, 
claims the work for Plutarch, he is forced to 
resort to extremes of ingenuity. Prof. Roberts’s 
translation, also, is well done, being lucid as 
well as literal ; and those who sympathize with 
Gibbon’s complaint that ‘‘the Greek is, from 
the figurative style and bold metaphors, 
extremely difficult” will not fail to appreciate 
the present version. The quotations from the 
poets are given in the spirited renderings of Mr. 
A. S. Way. For the text our editor adheres 
closely to the Paris MS., variations being care- 
fully recorded in foot-notes. In his attitude 
towards conjectural restorations he is con- 
servative, and rightly so, on the whole. Yet 
there are some hard places in Longinus 
which need treatment by some less cautious 
hand. For example, the comment (p. 182) 
On okdppata ovK Gpovea......aAA’ émikeineva 
throws no new light on that obscure phrase ; 
and the same complaint must be made 
against such vague and disappointing notes as 
those on rapaAnOetoa (p. 178) and on BdOos 
(p. 195). With regard to the last of these, it is 
possible, surely, to decide whether the word 
means ‘‘ bathos” or “profundity ” in the phrase 
el €xriv UYous Tis } BaGovs Tex vy; anditisabsurd 
to cite ‘‘ Martinus Scriblerus zepi Badovs” as 
an argument one way or the other. It is alsoa 
sign of a cautious rather than brilliant editor to 
leave in the text such a collocation as pera 
yAvkirytos 950 Attas Edy duvdpevov (xxxiv. 2); 
although Prof. Tucker’s eidvAAckds is possibly 
too good to be true. Another place which Prof. 
Roberts has failed to clear up successfully is 
xxxv. 4 (atrov povov...rupds); and what he 
has to say about it is vexatiously divided 
between p. 183 and p. 238. The place of a 
continuous commentary is partly supplied by 
the mass of information sorted out in the 
appendices, of which there are four—textual, 
linguistic, literary, and bibliographical. The 
linguistic appendix contains some interesting 
details on the affinities of ‘The Sublime’ 
with Plato, Plutarch, and Philo, as well as 
a most useful glossary of rhetorical terms. 
In the literary appendix there is a good deal 
of what seems superfluous matter, for which a 
reference to any classical dictionary might have 
sufficed. Prof. Roberts might have spared 
himself the trouble of recording the dates of 
such people as Aischylus and Sophocles and 
Cicero ; or if he had to be so minutely exhaus- 
tive, he ought to have added to his list the 
birthday of Moses, who was, as Longinus tells 
us, “no ordinary man.” The fourth appendix 
gives a full review of the literature of the 





treatise, with some interesting remarks on its 


influence in the days of Boileau and Po 
Prof. Roberts evidently has a hearty admiratio: 
for ‘The Sublime’ as an essay in criticism, anj 
it is much to be wished that his edition ma 
revive the interest of modern critics jy the 
work: if only for the golden sentence {yo 
peyaroppocivns am} nya, it deserves to be kept 
in continual remembrance. We have obseryed 
only a few slips in revision : @pw, p. 130 (foot. 
note) ; ii. 1 for ii. 3 (p. 211, 1.5); fi. 2 for x} 
2 (s.v. érippwors, p. 277). The date of D, B. 
Hickie’s edition cannot be both 1836, ag on 
p. vii, and 1838, as on p. 252. 

Dizionario di Abbreviature, Latine ed Italiane, 
Per cura di Adriano Capelli. (Milan, Hoepli,) 
—A few years ago the publication of a dic. 
tionary of the abbreviations found in the 
ancient manuscripts preserved in __ Italian 
archives, illustrated by reproductions jg 
facsimile, would have possessed something 
more than a_ national interest and im. 
portance. Students of paleeography have, hoy. 
ever, become accustomed to this luxurious 
method of study since the success of M. Maurice 
Prou’s ‘ Manuel de Paléographie’ set the fashion 
for the exact reproduction by lithography of 
symbols which in earlier works were represented 
by transcriptions in record type. To English 
students these excellent continental works will, 
however, bechiefly useful inconnexion with visits 
to the Archives Nationales or to the Vatican, 
for the handwriting and the forms of contrac. 
tion are alike foreign to the characteristics of 
the English scriptorium, and the use of 
such a work for the study of purely English 
paleography might encourage those fanciful 
identifications which are the chief source of 
danger to the beginner. On the other hand, 
the introductory portion of the present work 
will probably be found of real value and 
interest to all students of the scientific theory 
of the paleography of Latin manuscripts. We 
notice here that the author follows the con. 
venient practice—lately established, and cer. 
tainly well adapted for the instruction of 
beginners—of discarding record type in favour 
of a single straight line above the contracted 
word, in the place of conventional signs which 
are not usually found in the manuscript itself. 








SHORT STORIES. 


MLLE. DE Bovet is one of the ablest living 
writers of short stories, but as she writes a good 
deal for La Vie Parisienne, some of her stories 
are not quite fit for presentation in general com- 
pany. Those which are collected in Marionnettes, 
published by Alphonse Lemerre, are not all of 
them of the nature at which we hint. One 
called ‘ Chassé-croisé’ agreeably relates how a 
young mother proposes to marry her daughter 
to the aide-de-camp of a distinguished general, 
and the daughter, with much perspicacity, 
discovers that the aide-de-camp will suit her 
mother as a second husband as well as the 
general will suit herself as a first. Mlle. de 
Bovet’s Vie Parisienne stories are frequently 
distinguished by a literary power which is per- 
haps unnecessary in that publication, and which 
is certainly absent in the rival tales of others, 
but pleasant to the cultivated reader. 

The house of Calmann Lévy publishes 
Passage de Bédowins, by Myriam Harry, a 
volume of short stories, the scene of which is 
laid partly in the desert and partly at Jeru- 
salem. The author has evidently witnessed 
the scenes described, and the style is excellent, 
though slightly marred to old-fashioned critics by 
the modern affectation of placing the adjective 
after the noun for variety. There is a certain 
sameness about the stories. 

The first of two tales of nearly equal length 
gives its title to a volume called A Marital 
Liability, by Elizabeth Phipps Train (Ward, 
Lock & Co.). Both are essentially sketches of 
life in New York or in its vicinity ; both show 





careful writing, and both fail to interest the 
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rader to any great extent. The first is to be 

referred, as showing more successful composi- 
oD, though it deals with the history of a lady 
mio has little to her credit as daughter, wife, or 
mother. Her husband voluntarily incurs a sen- 
tence of ten years’ penal servitude rather than 
allow it to be proved that she had swindled her 
‘father. In both stories there is a great deal 
that is forced and unnatural, though both are 
" quite capable of having some foundation in fact. 
' It is, however, noticeable that both should show 
’ that the writing is that of a student of English 
" Jiterature, composition, and phraseology. The 
uthor is already known to readers of fiction as 








oepli.) : 

. having written ‘A Social Highwayman’ and 
n the — other volumes. Her latest publication is illus- 
Italian | trated with reproductions of good drawings. 
1s in | We cannot speak highly of the pictorial covers 
sthing f with which the volume is provided. 

| im. a 

be OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

LUricg Mr. Sipney Wuirman is responsible for a 


' condensed English edition, in a single volume, 
| of the well-known Reminiscences of the King of 
' Roumania, now published by Messrs. Harper & 
' Brothers. The Athencewm has frequently alluded 
' tothe fact that much light was thrown upon the 


& 
Ss 

‘S 
a. 


be ' origin of the Franco-German war by the King 
ican, | of Roumania’s memoirs as published in German 
trac. | at Stuttgart. Mr. Whitman gives in his English 
»g of f version the salient passages, which, as they had 


of | not been previously translated into English or 
much quoted here, will be almost new to Eng- 


ij 
x lish readers. The King states in them that on 
2 of September 17th, 1869, the delegate of the Cortes 
and arrived tooffer toa Hohenzollern prince thecrown 
rork of Spain, but that the idea was not at that time 
and new, as there had been much mention in October, 


ory 1868, of the candidature of Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern. The King further states that in 


Wi 

bey the winter of 1869-70 the question of the Spanish 

,er- throne appeared to have been satisfactorily dis- 

of missed, ‘*to judge from a letter from Count 

yur Bismarck,” saying that the political horizon is 

ted unclouded, and that ‘‘there is nothing of in- 
terest to report, and I only hope that no un- 


ich 
expected event will render the lately arisen hope 
of universal peace questionable.”” On March Ist, 
however, it was known in Roumania that a 
Spanish delegate had been dispatched to Berlin 
to urge once more on Prince Leopold the accept- 
ance of the Spanish crown, which he intended 
to refuse, ‘‘ unless it was considered absolutely 
n- necessary to the interests of the Prussian state.” 
8, — On March 16th Prince Leopold informed the 
of King of Prussia 
le “that he felt compelled to decline the offer ; but as 
a Bismarck still insisted on the throne being accepted 
y a Hohenzollern, his younger brother, Prince 
rederick, was recalled from Italy by telegram to 
take the place of his brother. ‘Ihe young prince, 
however, also refused to accept the offered crown 
unless ordered to do so by the King. Nevertheless, 
in spite of opposition, the Chancellor persisted in 
declaring that the necessities of politics demanded 
that a Hohenzollern prince should accede to the 
wish of the Spanish Regency.” 
A letter from Prince Charles Anthony, dated 
Berlin, March 20th, describes the importance of 
‘the acceptance or refusal of the Spanish crown by 
Leopold, which was offered officially by the Spanish 
Government, though under the seal of a European 
State secret. This question preoccupies everybody 
here. Bismarck wishes it to be accepted for dynastic 
and political reasons ; whilst the King asks whether 
Leopold will willingly accept the summons, A very 
interesting and important council took place on the 
15th, under the presidency of the King, the Crown 
Prince, ourselves, Bismarck, Roon, Moltke [and 
others] being present. The unanimous decision of 
the councillors was in favour of acceptance, as ful- 
filling a Prussian patriotic duty. For many reasons 
Leopold, after a long struggle, declined...... But all 
this is in the future, and the secret must be pre- 
served for the present.” 
Prince Charles Anthony (the father of the King 
of Koumania), writing again from Berlin, 
April 22nd, says :-— 
“The Spanish Question has again brought me 
here; it is now approaching its decisive stage. 
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After Leopold refused the offer for weighty 
reasons, the candidature of Fritz was seriously taken 
in hand...... If the King had given the order at the 
last hour, Fritz would have obeyed ; but as he was 
left free to decide, he resolved not to undertake the 
task..cce The Spanish secret has been kept wonder- 
fully well; and it is of the utmost importance that 
it should remain unknown in the future.” 

In May the King’s father again wrote :— 

“Bismarck is very discontented with the failure 
of the Spanish combination. He is not wrong! 
Still, the matter is not yet completely given up.” 
The matter is finally disposed of by the accept- 
ance of Prince Leopold, ‘‘as he had become 
convinced of the great services which he could 
thus render to his Fatherland,” the acceptance 
reaching Madrid on June 23rd. It was not till 
July 3rd that the candidature was announced 
in Paris, when it will be remembered that the 
Prussian Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
replied that the matter was a purely family 
business for the princes of Hohenzollern, and 
did not concern Prussia. The revelations of 
the King of Roumania were absolutely fatal to 
the Bismarck story of the time. They were 
published many years ago, and yet gentlemen 
like Mr. William Jacks are to be found who go 
on repeating the original Prussian statements, 
which no living man in Prussia now believes. 
The translations of Mr. Sidney Whitman show 
him to be a competent German scholar. 

The Open Road (Grant Richards) is a little 
anthology compiled by E. V. Lucas for the use 
of ‘‘ wayfarers,” which means, in less elegant 
English, bicyclists, walkers, cricketers, &c., who 
escape into the country from the toils of town. 
It is especially for city men, though those who 
live always in sight of green may well like it too. 
The idea is good, and so is the get-up, only the 
volume should be shorter by half an inch to go 
into the pocket with comfort. The selection, 
which includes some capital pieces by living 
hands, is novel in introducing snippets of prose 
as well as verse. The former are often too 
short to be satisfying. Since various pieces of 
the ‘Compleat Angler’ are utilized, it is sur- 
prising to find ‘‘Come live with me” and 
Ralegh’s ‘Answer’ omitted, as they might 
have been introduced with Walton’s exquisite 
prose setting. Another highly suitable piece 
which one misses is Thomas Randolph’s ‘ Ode 
to Master Anthony to hasten him into the 
Country,’ entreating him to ‘‘leave the charge- 
able noise of this great town.” But gratitude 
is due for many good things, especially by 
living poets like Mr. Yeats and Mr. Watson. 
Why does not Mr. Lucas sign what are pre- 
sumably his own pieces? Mr. Hyde’s ‘“‘end- 
papers” are pleasing in a decorative, fantastic 
way ; but why add these luxuries and forget a 
plain convenience like an index of first lines ? 
In a second edition Mr. Lucas should correct a 
wrong adjective in one of the best-known lines 
of ‘ The Scholar-Gipsy.’ 

The Political Strwwwelpeter, by Mr. Harold 
Begbie, illustrated by Mr. F. C. Gould, and 
published by Mr. Grant Richards, is too strictly 
political to be much in our line, but too ex- 
tremely funny to be neglected by us. Better 
caricature has seldom been seen, and among so 
many excellent burlesques it is difficult to choose 
the best. 

Mr. SypNey CrosstEy is responsible for 
Pleasure and Leisure Boating: a Practical 
Handbook, published by Messrs. A. D. Innes & 
Co., than which nothing can be better, and 
which may be strongly recommended to all users 
of the Thames—the chapter upon ‘Steering ” 
especially. The author is not a riparian pro- 
prietor, so far as we know, but he addresses 
his fellow Thames - users sternly upon their 
horrible practices :— 


“When picnicking...... be careful to keep...... 


| empty bottles, pieces of paper, &c, in the boat. 


There is little to choose between the vulgarity of 
leaving such things strewn about on the bank or 
the stupidity of casting them into the water, to float 
down stream, and become an eyesore to others.” 





The author himself gives in an appendix the 
Conservancy by-laws, under which the plucking 
of flowers, and the casting of paper, bottles, 
bottle-covers, and so forth into the river, are 
offences. But even he is not perfect, for he 
says, ‘‘ that I may kill a week in absolute idle- 
ness, and throw cigar-ends into Father Thames.” 
We wish to point out to him that he is properly 
liable to a fine of 10/. in the case of each cigar- 
end. 

Messrs. METHUEN are issuing a series of new 
novels at sixpence each instead of six shillings. 
Jennie Baxter, Journalist, by Robert Barr, is 
the second of these experiments, and is a 
creditable and appropriate production. We 
take it that any one who wishes to make a per- 
manent addition to his library is not expected 
to limit himself to sixpence. The proper func- 
tion of a volume at that price is to provide 
pleasant stories to be read on a journey and 
then discarded. The paper and print of ‘ Jennie 
Baxter’ are quite good enough for this purpose ; 
the binding is almost too good. The matter, a 
series of ‘‘detective” episodes, is adapted for 
the same end ; and Mr. Barr, with a fine sense 
of fitness, has aimed at nothing more. 

THERE reaches us from Mr. Ferdinand P. 
Kaiser, of St. Louis, the second of the ten 
volumes in which the considerable work The 
World’s Best Orations is to be comprised. 
We recently noticed the first volume of the set. 
The volume now before us includes, among 
others, Berryer, Bismarck, Blaine, Lord Boling- 
broke, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, John Bright, 
Brougham, Bryan, John Bunyan, Burke, and 
the almost forgotten Anson Burlingame, who 
in our opinion was worthy to be included 
in the book, though some may have a doubt, 
The speeches by which these and other orators 
are represented are well chosen. The speech of 
Bismarck here selected is that on the war 
estimates in which he uttered the famous 
phrase, ‘‘ We Germans fear God, and in this 
world nought else.” Bright might, perhaps, 
have been better represented ; but the speeches 
which are chosen are of a nature to interest 
American readers, who will form the majority 
of the buyers of the book. Lord Brougham 
is perfectly represented by his closing argu- 
ment for the Queen, although his speech is 
taken from a report from which there is omitted 
the phrase, ‘‘ Yea, on my bended knees I pray 
you,” which we believe occurred in this speech. 
Mr. Bryan has, of course, attached to his name 
the famous declaration, ‘‘ You shall not crucify 
mankind upon a cross of gold,” the electrical 
effect of which in speech cannot be in the least 
guessed at when it is read here in cold blood. 
The famous Marie Antoinette speech of Burke 
stands out as perhaps the gem of the volume. 

M. Georces Bettas, the Paris publisher, is 
reprinting the speeches and articles of the great 
orator of the French Socialists, M. Jean Jaurés, 
A volume before us, under the title Action 
Socialiste: Premitre Série, contains the speeches 
andarticles on educationand thoseon therelations 
of the Powers. M. Jaurés is less unfriendly to this 
country than is the case with French speakers 
in general. The Socialists ought to be friendly 
to all Powers ; but having to,fight against a par- 
ticular alliance, they are, in France, naturally 
somewhat inclined to be fairly friendly 
towards ourselves. They are above all peaceful. 
For an orator who speaks and writes as much as 
did the late Emilio Castelar, M. Jaurés is both 
solid and sensible; and an article on Fashoda, 
which he wrote at the moment of the greatest 
difficulty, contributed to an amicable solution. 

MM. Pion, Novurrit & Cie. publish Essas 
sur Histoire du Japon, by the Marquis de la 
Mazelitre, a remarkable and admirable volume, 
not only on the history of Japan, which is com- 
pletely followed, but on the present and future 
of the Japanese people. The religions of Japan 
are fully dealt with, and the author successfully 
combats the opinion that the revolution in the 
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kingdom of the Rising Sun has been so com- 
plete that it is not of practical interest to 
consider the past of the country as having any 
bearing upon its future. In his conclusion 
M. de la Mazeliere discusses the most in- 
teresting question how far it is possible for 
Japanese statesmen to pick and choose among 
the various products of Western civilization — 
how far it is possible to accept some of them 
without the whole. The book before us con- 
tains few errors to set against its good 
qualities ; but some of the foot-notes strike 
us as a little hasty. For instance, one states 
that, as Buddhism forbids the use of meat, cattle 
are not numerous in Japan. This note goes on 
to say that the Japanese live almost exclusively 
upon rice. Only half the Japanese are 
Buddhists, so that the reason given is insufii- 
eient, and it must be remembered that not only 
are the Japanese great eaters of vegetables of 
the most varied types, but that they are the 
greatest fish eaters in the world. Japan is 
virtually all within reach of the sea, and in 
Japan a far larger proportion of the population 
fishes on every day of the year than is the case 
in any other country. The whole of the fish 
are consumed locally, and hardly any Japanese 
in the empire passes a day without eating fish. 
The abstinence from meat is to be explained, 
therefore, rather by the plentiful supply of fish 
and of vegetables, as well as of rice, than by 
the tenets of a religion which have followed 
upon a practice which has existed from all 
time. In another note an author, whose name 
is incorrectly given, is named as the authority 
for some religious statistics of Japan which are 
not very accurate, and which are also marked 
by the use of the term ‘Greek schismatics ” 
(for members of the Russian Orthodox Church). 


The phrase is not a polite one, and the time in | 


the world’s history has surely come when 
Western Catholics should frankly recognize the 
fact that the Eastern Church is one of the 
most considerable factors in the Christianity 
of the present, and likely to be the most 
considerable factor in the Christianity of the 
future. 

Lievut.-Cot. NewnHam-Davis has reprinted 
in a volume, under the title of Dinners and 
Diners (Grant Richards), a number of articles 
which he has contributed to the Pall Mall 
Gazette. The fashion of dining at restaurants 
has spread greatly of late years in London, and 
the restaurants have in consequence much im- 
proved in quality and greatly increased in 
number, so that a guide to them is a book 
likely to be purchased by many cockneys as 
well as visitors to London. Lieut.-Col. Newn- 
ham-Davis has contrived to convey a certain 
amount of information, but it is somewhat un- 
fortunate for him that the pardonable little 
devices by which he strove to make his articles 
attractive to the readers of the Pall Mall 
become transparent to the least experienced 
when bound together in a volume. Lieut.-Col. 
Newnham - Davis is a kindly critic, and does 
not condemn many of the dishes set before him, 
although we fancy he must sometimes have had 
cause. His notes of prices at the close of each 
of his articles will be found of use. But we 
must confess that he goes astray occasionally in 
his French genders: for instance, ‘‘ ami du 
maison.” 

A SIXPENNY edition of Mr. Marion Crawford's 
story A Cigarette Maker's Romance has been 
brought out by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Tue fifth and sixth volumes of the pretty 
edition of North’s Plutarch which Messrs. Dent 
are issuing in the ‘*Temple Classics” have 
reached us. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
furniss’s (H.) Australian Sketches made on Tour, roy. 8vo. 2/3 
Poetry 


Shakespeare's Works, Vol. 6, Eversley Edition, er. 8vo. 5/ 
Sweetman’s (E.) Pastorals and other Poems, cr. 5vo. 3/6 net. 
Tennyson’s Works, Vol. 5, Edition de Luxe, 8vo. 150/ net 

(sets only). 
Drama. 
Huret’s (J.) Sarah Bernhardt, 8vo. 6/ 
Philosophy. 
Dennis’s (J. S.) Christian Missions and Social Progress, 
Vol. 2, roy. 8vo. 10/6 
Bibliograpay. 
Slater's (J. H.) Illustrated Sporting Books, cr. 8vo. 7/5 net. 
History and Biography. 
Dictionary of National Biography: Vol. 59, Wakeman- 
Watkins, roy. 8vo. 15/ net. 
Griffis’s (W. FE.) America in the East, er. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Lewis's (E.) Chenna and bis Friends, Hindu and Christian, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Geography and Travei. 

Garland’s (H.) The Trail of the Goldseekers, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Kirk’s (R. C.) Twelve Months in Klondike, er. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Panjabi Sketches, by Two Friends, extra cr. 8vo 2/4 
Russia on the Pacific and the Siberian Railway, by Vladimir, 

8vo. 14 
Science. 

Bidwell’s (S.) Curiosities of Light and Sight, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Butler’s (D. B.) Portland Cemeut, 8vo. 1s/ 

Dewar’s (G. A. B.) Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands, 

8vo. 7/6 net. 

Greene’s (W. T.) British Birds for Cages and Aviaries, 3/6 
Hill's (T. A. W.) A Course of Experimental Chemistry (Ele- 

mentary), cr. 8vo. 2/6 
General Literature. 

Bayly’s (A. EK.) The House of Strarige Secrets, er. Svo. 3/6 
Ches:ey’s (W.) The Dilemma of Commander Brett, 2/6 
Cossins’s (G.) The Wings of Silence, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Curran’s (H. E.) A Woman’s Witchery, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Dorr’s (J. C. R.) In Kings’ Houses, er. 8vo 6/ 

Fctherstonhaugh’s (V.) Mrs. Jim Barker, and Frosts of 











Clerke’s (EK. M.) Fable and —< in Italy, er. 8vo. 5/ 
Moore’s (E.) Studies in Dante, Second Series, 8vo. 10/6 net. 


June, cr. &vo. 6/ 

Frederic’s (H.) The Market-Place, cr. 8vo. ¢/ 

Hayling’s (D. M.) Realism, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Langworthy’s (F.) Slaves of Chance, cr. 8vo. 4/i net. 

Loud’s (K. §.) Taura, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Mansficld’s (C.) Flowers of the Wind, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Minchin’s (H. C.) The Arcadians, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Moltke’s Tactical Problems from 1558 to 1482, edited by the 
Prussian Grand General Sraff, translated by K. von 
Donat, 8vo. 28/ 

Plummer’s (M. W.) Contemporary Spain as shown by her 
Novelists, er. 8vo. 5/ 

Rook's (C.) The Hooligan Nights, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Rosebery’s (Lord) Appreciations and Addresses, edited by 
C. Geake, cr. 8vo 5/ net. 

St. Aubyn’s (Alan) Bonnie Maggie Lauder, cr. 8vo. 6 

Skinner’s (T.) The London Banks and their Kindred Com- 
panies and Firms, 1899, cr. 8vo. 10/ 

Untold Half (The), by Alien, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Wathen-Bartlett’s (V.) Heart's Desire, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Rau (A,): Die Ethik Jesu, 4m. 50. 
Lau. 
Liebermann (F.): Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen: Vol. 1, 
Text u. Uebersetzg., Part 2, 8m, 
Tobien (A.): Die Agrargesetzgebung Livlands im 19 Jabrh. : 
Vol. 1, Die Bauerverordngn. v. 1364 u. 1839, 20m. 
Poetry. 
Robert (P.): Les Pottes du XIX. Siécle, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Camon (H.): La Bataille Napoléonienne, lfr. 50. 
Gay (Monseigneur) : Correspondance, 2 vols. 12fr. 
Glachant (P. et V.): Papiers d’Autrefois, 3fr. 50. 
Grandmaison (G. de): Napoléon et ses Kécents Historiens, 
3fr. 50. . 
Guizot (G.): Montaigne, Etudes et Fragments, 3fr. 50. 
Hartmann (L. M.): Gregorii I. Pape Registrum Episto- 
larum: Vol. 2, Part 3, Pizfatio et ludices, 8m. 
Labusquié-e (J.): L’Autrefois, Récits de Gascogne et 
d’Ailleurs, 4fr. 
Montmorand (Vicomte B. de): 
tempvraine, 3fr. 50. 


Société Francaise Con- 


Simonnet (H.) : Le Gouvernement Parlementaire et 
l'Assemblée Constituante de 1729, 3*r. 50. 
Folk-lore. 
La Tradition au Pays Basque, 10fr. 
Science. 


Foi (&.): Chasses aux Grands Fauves, du Zambéze au Congo 
Frangais, 10fr. 
Schulze (F. KE ): Amerikanische Hexactinelliden, 48m. 
Philology. 
Martin (K.) u. Lienhart (H.): Woérterbuch der elsiissischen 
Mundarten, Part 5, 4m. 
General Literature. 
Bertheroy (J.): Le Journal de Marguerite Plantin, 3fr. 50. 
Giacomelli (A.): Sur la Bréche, 3fr. 50. 
Le Roux (H.) : Jeunes Amours, 3fr. 50. 
Maéli (P.): Cendrillonnette, 3fr. 50. 
Rouff (M.): Les Pélerins, 3fr. 50. 








NELSON AT NAPLES. 


Tue second edition of Capt. Mahan’s ‘ Life of 
Nelson ’ has just appeared, and, as he states in 
the preface, the section relating to Naples has 
been completely rewritten. There was, indeed, 
need for this to be done, for in the former edi- 
tion he passed over the Italian evidence entirely. 
It will now be a disappointment to many to find 
that the new section is in its way as unsatis- 
factory as the old. The only form that reason- 


3 = 7 — a 
| able criticism can take is an enumeration of th 
| mistakes. Here are a few examples. 

P. 369 :— 

“The treaty had not received execution, 
second article provided that the garrisons shouli 
keep possession of the forts wntil the vessels tha 
were to take them to Toulon were ready to sail, which 
was not the case when Nelsou arrived.” 

Ans. Article 2 was designed to reassure the 
garrisons against premature ousting, and the 
interpretation now suggested was never dreamt 
of by the framers. Those 800 Republicans who 
did not wish to emigrate were so anxious to get 
home that they began coming out before the 
treaty was signed, and Ruffo was so anxious to 
get them out of the castles that he sent specia] 
officers to encourage them. Nor did Nelson oy 
Hamilton dream of such an interpretation, for 
the latter in his correspondence thrice refers to 
the 800 at liberty in Naples as being covered by 
the treaty. 

As to the release of the hostages, which was 
to and did take place at the moment the treaty 
was signed, Capt. Mahan is prudently silent. ~ 

P. 370. The charge that Nelson juggled with 
the word ‘‘ armistice ’—sometimes employing it 
in its strict sense, and sometimes as equivalent 
to the treaty—is met with vigorous assertions 
that Nelson never employed the word in other 
than its strict sense: ‘* This seems so clear as 
to be unnecessary to mention.” ‘The con. 
fusion introduced and asserted by others did not 
exist in Nelson’s own mind.” ‘* An historical 
fact beyond doubt.” 

Ans. There are, however, half a dozen pas. 
sages which refute these contident asseverations, 
the most disingenuous, perhaps, being Nelson’s 
description of the treaty, after he had seen it, 
as “a treaty of armistice.” ‘Even more to the 
point is his statement to Keith, June 27th, “I 
received letters informing me that an infamous 
armistice was entered into, to which Foote had 
put his name”; for if it be contended that 
Nelson refers here only to the inaccurate report 
of an armistice received at sea, it must be replied 
that Foote’s signature was appended only to the 
actual treaty, and that Nelson does not go on to 
inform Keith that he found an actual treaty on 

arrival, The deception of Keith is an interest- 
ing sequel to the deception of the garrisons. 

Pp. 375, 376. Ruffo is credited with writing 
that ‘‘a great number began to desert from the 

castles,” and that ‘‘it was to be hoped the castles 
would surrender at discretion.” 

Ans. It has been already pointed out that 
‘*desert ’ is a mistranslation, the original being 
Suggire, not desertare ; and in the second case 
the original is silent as to Ruffo’s own hopes and 
desires—‘‘ se vi e da sperare che si diano a dis- 
erezione.” This is no hairsplitting, and those 
who have followed the matter closely will 
— the significance of the misrendering. 

. 37 

‘Nelson apparently did not receive Ruffo's letter 
(of the 25th) till the 26th was well advanced, and 
in fact not until after a letter of Hamilton’s which 
arrived about noon.” 

Ans. If Capt. Mahan had looked a few pages 
further in the same volume in which he dis- 
covered Ruffo’s letter of the 25th, he would 
have found another letter of Ruffo’s, sent on the 
morning of the 26th, evidently previous to 
Hamilton’s, and subsequent to the reception of 
the letter of the 25th. This letter of the 26th, 

and a good deal more of extreme importance 
that passed between Ruffo and Nelson, Capt. 
Mahan’s mistake excludes. 

P. 378. The purpose of the mission of Trou- 
bridge and Ball to Ruffo on June 26th ‘‘is 
strictly defined, and because defined, limited,” 
the argument being that as Nelson said in his 
last letter that he was sending them to arrange 
for an attack on S. Elmo, they had no other 
function. 

Ans. Hamilton, writing to Acton, says that 
the two captains have ‘‘ arranged that the rebels 
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be embarked this evening.” And Sacchinelli 
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a . . : 
states that immediately after the interview with 
Ruffo they visited Nuovo and Dell’ Uovo. _ 

p, 381. It is urged that those few misguided 

»ple to whom Nelson's high reputation seems 
insufficient to disprove the charge that he de- 
weived the rebels must be satisfied by the 
«honour-brightness ” of Troubridge. 

Ans, Troubridge was at this time in a 
> strangely excited frame of mind, for in a letter 
to Nelson a week later he complacently 
) describes how he turned Septembrisewr—flung 
» an offender—a rascal probably, but still a human 
> peing—out into the street, and raised a cry, 
| «Jacobin! Jacobin!” that he might have his 
» throat cut by the Calabresi! Further, we find 
' him endorsing the letter of a Royalist who pre- 
' sented him with a Jacobin’s head ‘A jolly 
fellow’; and excusing himself to Nelson that, 
' as the weather was hot, the head had got too 
| high to forward! The long and short of the 
matter is that, with a few honourable excep- 
tions, it was generally felt at this time on the 
| English side that it did not matter what one 
did with Jacobins. If Troubridge was, as I 
| believe, not a conscious, but an unconscious 
' instrument in the deception that was actually 

ractised on the rebels, his subjection to 

Nelson’s influence is quite sufficient to account 

for his not making a fuss afterwards. ‘ Jaco- 
What did it matter? If they and Ruffo 
had not understood, they ought to have. He 


- himself had only obeyed orders.” 


P. 382. ‘‘It is clear that the opinion of 
Admiral Foley and Hardy could not have been 
that the garrisons were deceived.” 

Ans. The only ground for this is the vague 


statement of Clarke, that after a conversation 


with those two officers he was ‘‘inclined to 
think more favourably of Nelson’s conduct ”’; 
and there is the significant fact that when 
Foote again and again brought this charge of 
deception, appealing to all Naples captains in 
corroboration, Foley and Hardy remained 
silent. 

Ibid. The opinion of the Marchese Maresca 
in 1895 is quoted as to there having been no 
trickery of the rebels. 

Ans. I think I am justified in saying that 
the Marchese has changed, or at least is recon- 
sidering, his view. One of the chief excul- 
patory bits of evidence that influenced him was 
Acton’s expression (August Ist), ‘‘ The Cardinal 
yielded”; but this has proved to belong to 
June 30th, not to June 25th. Capt. Mahan, 
however, requotes the expression as belonging 
to June 25th. 

P. 383. ‘* Before noon the ringleaders were 
transferred to British ships.” 

Ans. Foudroyant’s log fixes this in the after- 
noon or evening. As Foote was dispatched to 
Palermo at the moment that Nelson decided 
to break the treaty, this blunder in date has 
considerable consequence. 

Pp, 384-87. It is vehemently and repeatedly 
asserted that on June 24th Nelson arrived with 
full powers over Ruffo, because on June 10th, 
when it was proposed to send the youthful 
Crown Prince to Naples with such powers, it 
was also arranged that Nelson should be his 
adviser in chief. 

Ans. The expedition contemplated on 
June 10th—Sicilian in form—fell through en- 
tirely. That of June 21st was purely English, 
had quite different instructions, and the previous 
motive (like that of 2 Samuel xii. 27, 28) for 
superseding Ruffo no longer existed. Besides, 
where is the instrument transferring the Crown 
Prince’s powers to Nelson? Amongst other 
absurdities involved, one may notice that, ac- 
cording to the view now propounded, Nelson, 
Writing to the king on June 24th, quite forgot 
that he already had full powers ; and the king, 
equally forgetful, after hesitating on June 25th 
and 26th, reconferred them on the 27th. 

_P. 386. Ruffo’s orders ‘‘ were less discre- 
tional” than those of the proposed reinforcing 
expedition of June 10th. 


Ans. This is a complete inversion, for the 
Sicilian terms rose as the chance of sending 
reinforcements increased. Contrast the queen’s 
letter of June 19th with that of the 21st. 

P. 399. ‘*The record of the court-martial 
has not been preserved. It is impossible, 
therefore, now to say,” &c. 

Ans. Sacchinelli prints in full Thurn’s report 
to Ruffo. 

P. 391. ‘‘In our age no officer could expect 
to escape the like punishment for the same 
offence.” 

Ans. He would probably escape under the 
de fucto statute. Caracciolo simply obeyed a 
de fucto government, which enforced military 
service under pain of death. 

P. 392. ‘‘ No fatal irregularity can be shown 
in the trial.” 

Ans. The undisputed facts that Caracciolo 
was put on trial within an hour of delivery, 
when ‘‘ half dead from exhaustion,” and was 
dented opportunity to call witnesses, surely 
constitute such irregularity. 

As to the most important matters of all, as, 
e.g., that on June 26th the Republicans sub- 
mitted to Nelson’s terms of unconditional 
surrender, Capt. Mahan brings forward only 
violent assertion. As a good deal of new 
evidence on these points is presently to appear, 
I refrain from comment. Meanwhile, however, 
he scarcely advances matters by denouncing all 
who do not accept his opinion as guilty of 
‘** mere futile prevarication.” In fine, it would 
seem that the readiness and daring which make 
Capt. Mahan so much at home in describing 
Nelson’s strategy and the dash of his victories 
disqualify him for a task which requires care 
and caution, patience and accuracy, attention to 
minutiz and judicial weighing of evidence. If 
to these virtues were added a slight touch of 
modesty the result would be more pleasing. 

F. P. Bapwam. 








‘FREETHOUGHT, ANCIENT AND MODERN.’ 
Mr. Rosertson writes to us regarding his 
‘Short History of Freethought.’ He admits that 
he omitted to mention that Hobbes was an 
acquaintance of Mersenne. 


‘*1. The slip is one of those which specially befall 
short histories, and I am glad tohave it pointed out. 
But it will be found on examination, I think, that I 
have not committed the blunder you suppose. Let 
me briefly give the essential facts. (1) Mersenne 
was not the ‘ close friend’ of Hobbes. He received 
him first and last as a scientific friend. In 1647, 
when Hobbes was supposed to be dying, Mersenne 
came to his sick-bed, and for the first time sought 
to discuss with him the question of Catholic faith. 
Hobbes declined to discuss it, and instantly and 
decisively changed the subject. There was clearly 
no relation of close intimacy. (2) In 1648 Mersenne 
died. (3) Not till 1651 did Hobbes publish the 
‘Leviathan,’ where for the first time he set forth his 
anti-clericalism. You will doubtless accept Croom 
Robertson’s account (‘ Hobbes,’ p. 72) of the imme- 
diate result :— 

“¢The exiled clergy in particular...... could not 
but be affected to indignation in every fibre of 
their being...... The French clerical authorities, 
made aware of the contents of ‘Leviathan,’ and 
exasperated by such an open and unsparing assault 
(no longer a masked attack, as in the ‘De Cive’) on 
the Papal system, were moving (as Clarendon again 
bears confirmatory witness) to arraign the foreign 
offender.’ 

“This being so, it seems reasonable to say that 
had Mersenne been alive in 1651 he would not have 
remained even the literary friend of Hobbes. It is 
thus not to the purpose to say that their friendship 
was never broken. The case of Descartes was, as I 
wrote, essentially different. 

“92. In writing ‘the Puritans’ I of course had in 
view not Cromwell, but the Presbyterians whose 
rule he upset. Here again the obscurity comes of 
undue brevity. Cromwell’s prevention of persecu- 
tion is matter of history. But had the men of 
Eliot’s stamp been in power when ‘Leviathan’ 
appeared, Hobbes certainly would not have been 
safe in England. In 1651 he would be the more 
readily tolerated, on making submission, because he 
had just left the Royalists. But Cromwell’s influence 
was already powerful in all such matters. 

“3, In support of the charge that I ‘cannot help 








being censorious of any one who, having the ear 


of the public, fails to speak out, always and every- 
where, his full mind about religion,’ you point only 
to my remarks on Huxley, saying that IL greatly 
underrate his services to the cause of free speech, 
The evidence offered, I submit, is rather inadequate 
to the charge. But even that evidence is not 
valid. Let me point out that itis a misconception 
of my position to say that I censured Huxley 
for not speaking out always and everywhere 
his ‘full mind about popular religion. As a 
matter of fact I never so censured any one in my 
life. What I said of Huxley in particular was that 
till middle life he often gratuitously covered him- 
self by attacks on professed freethinkers, and gave 
positive aid to reaction. It is not generally known 
how wanton were the attacks aud how pronounced 
the support of reaction. Huxley’s later services I 
mention. 

“4. Your review describes me as ‘deliberately 
keeping back systematic reference’ to my own 
theory of economic causation, on the score that to 
suggest it in connexion with the rise of religion is 
to give an opening for misrepresentation that is sure 
to be taken. You say I thus allow myself a kind of 
reserve of which I complain in others. I repeat 
that I do not make any such complaint of any one. 
Nor can I see how I can be said to practise ‘ re- 
serve.’ My avowal is: ‘I hold so-and-so; but I will 
not urge it at this part of my case.’ This is an open 
avowal of the opinion, not ‘reserve.’ For the rest, the 
economic principle is applied throughout the book 
more fully than you seem to have observed. (Auother 
critic complains of my ‘constant emphasis on the 
economic motive.) My meaning in regard to the 
‘fanatical’ application of the Marxian theorem is 
that some Marxian writers ignore ail social causa- 
tion save the economic. If I commit an analogous 
error, no doubt I am in turn fanatical ; but I submit 
that this has not been shown.” 


Of course, Mersenne and Hobbes were not 
such close friends as Mersenne and Descartes, 
but they were distinctly personal friends; the 
term ‘‘ acquaintance” is much too weak. That 
the friendship between Hobbes and Mersenne 
would have been broken on the publication of 
‘ Leviathan,’ if Mersenne had lived till then, 
there is nothing to show; and there is this 
against it, that Mersenne and Gassendi wrote 
laudatory letters to the publisher of ‘ De Cive,’ 
but resented their publication (though not 
against Hobbes, who was not responsible), 
because as Roman Catholics they could not 
allow themselves to be associated with the 
attack on the Papal system. Yet this attack, as 
we know, did not break their private friendship. 
‘‘The Puritans,” as a collective term, certainly 
includes Cromwell and the Independents as 
much as the Presbyterians. Our point, how- 
ever, was not that the Puritans were more 
tolerant than their opponents (though, as Mr. 
Robertson now points out, a little to the injury 
of his own general position, Cromwell really 
did something for toleration). It was that, 
completely as the Puritans of the Presbyterian 
section upheld the theocratic ideal, it was 
never at any period in their power in England 
to proceed against heresy systematically. They 
may have been personally less favourable than 
the heads of Anglicanism to intellectual liberty ; 
but there was the following important differ- 
ence between the period before and after the 
Civil War. Before the Civil War the kind of 
criticism Hobbes published on the composition 
of Scripture would have made him legally 
liable to prosecution for heresy. The disrup- 
tion of the old order, together with the want 
of homogeneity even among the Puritans them- 
selves, made such a prosecution impracticable. 
Hobbes, according to Prof. Croom Robertson, 
while wholly disapproving of the Revolution 
politically, turned its result to account by taking 
the opening offered for ‘‘ free expression upon 
forbidden subjects which he had deeply con- 
sidered.” 

“ After a self-imposed exile of eleven years, cast 
out in the end by his own party and a fugitive 
from religious hate, he could turn only to his own 
country, which he had been so ready to desert, and 
seek protection from the Revolutionary Government 
which he had sacrificed everything to oppose.” 


And he had not ‘‘left the Royalists” in the 
sense of deserting their party politically. ‘ Le- 
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possible arguments for rebellion, while at the 
same time an attack equally on the Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, and Presbyterian systems, 
so far as they maintained an independent right 
in the clergy against the power of the State con- 
centrated in the monarch. Thus his mere 
acquiescence in the new government as an 
established order could not well procure him 
favour with its founders. 

We did not say that Mr. Robertson censures 
Huxley for not being sufiiciently outspoken, 
but that he is censorious (not specially with 
regard to this point, but wherever an oppor- 
tunity seems offered) when any eminent free- 
thinker is concerned who concedes too much 
to conventions tending to reserve. And Huxley’s 
early as well as late services to free speech were 
really great. It is, of course, permissible for one 
freethinker to have a difference with another, 
and Huxley’s temperament was no doubt 
polemical. 








THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘THE NEWE COURTE 
OF VENUS.’ 

SINCE writing the article which appeared in 
last week’s Atheneum entitled ‘The Metrical 
Psalms and the Court of Venus,’ I have been 
fortunate enough to discover something which 
strengthens my hypothesis, and clears the 
question of some of its perplexities. 

I have found the author of at least three out 
of the twelve poems preserved in the Bright 
fragment ; and he was a sixteenth-century poet, 
of a reforming tendency—one of the metrical 
Psalm writers indeed—even Sir Thomas Wyat 
the elder! This proves they must have been 
written before 1541; and though it does not 
decide whether the collection was made in 1540 
or in 1557, it makes the earlier date possible. 
It gives room to suppose that the cancelling, 
after all, might have been ordered because the 
poems were proved to be no works of Chaucer. 
On the principle of averages, if a quarter of the 
poems preserved are found to be written by Sir 
Thomas Wyat, we may consider it probable that 
others of his poems appeared on some of the 
missing folios; and that it is possible, even, that 
he was the author of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Tale’ itself. 
It is generally held that his famous jew d’esprit 
precipitated the fate of the monasteries. 

The three poems I find were also published 
among those ascribed to Sir Thomas Wyat in 
Tottell’s ‘ Miscellany,’ 1557 ; and I give the first 
verse of each, from that issue. 

The second poem in ‘The Newe Courte of 
Venus ’ commences :— 


My lute, awake, perform the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste, 
And when this song is sung and past, 
My lute, be styll, for I have done. 
The fourth in the same fragment is :— 


Disdaine me not without desert, 
Nor leave me not so sodenly, 

Sins well ye wot that in my bart 
I meane ye not but honestly. 


The twelfth poem commences :— 

Marvell no more altho 

The songes I sing do mone, 

For other lyfe then wo 

I never proved none. 
I have a clue, not very clear, to some of the 
other poems ; but the authorship of even three 
is sufficiently interesting to be noteworthy. 
This also helps to corroborate my opinion that 
Collier ought to have added two to his ‘Seven 
English Poetical Miscellanies’ — i.e., ‘The 
Court of Venus’ and ‘The Newe Courte of 
Venus.’ If the latter was the suppressed edition 
of 1540, it is distinctly earlier than any he re- 
published ; if it was the licensed issue of 1557, 
there must have been a nearly simultaneous 
publication by two printers, Sutton and Tottell, 
of poems of Sir Thomas Wyat the elder. As 
this happened in Mary’s reign, when the name 
of Wyat was out of favour, it is all the more 
significant that ‘The Court of Venus’ should 
again have been associated with ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Tale.’ CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 





LADY SHELLEY. 


THE decease is announced of Lady Shelley. 
She was the widow of the Hon. C. R. St. John 
when in 1848 she married Sir Percy Shelley. 
She was a clever woman, full of enthusiasm, and 
she took a great interest in the life and writings 
of the poet—much more than his son did—and 
at her prompting Mr. Jefferson Hogg undertook 
to write the life of Shelley. But the two volumes 
he wrote, however valuable to students, but ill 
accorded with the romantic conception that the 
lady had formed of the poet. So she with- 
drew the papers she had placed at his dis- 
posal, the book came to an abrupt end, and she 
set to work to give her own views to the public, 
producinga volume of ‘Memorials from Authentic 
Sources.’ She followed this up by interesting 
several writers of note in her theories about 
Shelley. Dr. Garnett produced a little volume 
of ‘Relics of Shelley,’ and Mr. Kegan Paul 
compiled a life of Godwin, while Mr. Froude 
allowed himself to be persuaded to write a reply 
to Mr. Cordy Jeaftreson on the basis of a single 
sentence, furnished by Lady Shelley, of a letter 
of which he was not allowed to see the rest ; 
while the public was diligently assured that if 
Sir P. Shelley chose to publish the documents 
in his possession every argument used against 
Shelley would prove to be acalumny. At last, 
however, Lady Shelley was imprudent enough 
to bring her theories to the test, and handed 
over all the letters and documents to Prof. 
Dowden. The result was fatal, forthe bookshowed 
how little in way of reply to the most serious 
charges of sober-minded students Prof. Dowden, 
in spite of his zeal and ability, was able to urge. 
The theory that Shelley was a faultless hero of 
romance was, in fact, destroyed by Lady 
Shelley’s frankness, and, although intrepidly 
maintained by Dr. Garnett in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ has been abandoned by 
all unprejudiced investigators. The whole matter 
forms a curious episode in literary history. 

To Lady Shelley was mainly due the famous 
memorial to the poet in Christchurch Minster, 
Hampshire, and the one recently erected from 
the designs of Mr. Onslow Ford at University 
College, Oxford. Still more recently Lady 
Shelley presented some relics of Shelley to the 
Bodleian. 








Literary Ghossip. 


THE question who is to be the future 
editor of the Cornhill Magazine is making a 
good deal of stir in certain quarters, but it 
was not settled when we last heard about it. 

Tue Rev. W. E. Suerwoop, who is pre- 
paring a history of rowing at Oxford, would 
be glad of any information about boat races 
previous to 1823, such as may be obtained 
from private diaries or from notes at the 
backs of old pictures. Prints or other pic- 
tures of boats would be of great service. 
Any information bearing on the subject 
should be addressed to Mr. Sherwood, at 
Magdalen College School, Oxford, and any 
prints, &c., submitted to him would, of 
course, be carefully returned. 

THE presentation of his portrait and a 
small but handsomely bound library of 
books to Dr. Richard Garnett was the occa- 
sion of some pleasant speechmaking at the 
rooms of the Society of Arts on June 28rd. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen presided, and Dr. 
Garnett, in his reply acknowledging the 
gifts, declared that he had been over- 
praised for the Museum Catalogue—that 
he was in the position of the dentist 
who had successfully extracted a tooth that 
several earlier dentists had only succeeded 
in loosening. The portrait—an excellent 
one—was by the Hon. John Collier. The 
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Dr. Jowett’s translation of Plato and Pro J 


Bury’s edition of Gibbon were books ¢ 
which hitherto Dr. Garnett had ny 
enjoyed private possession. 

THE movement against the Literary 
Agent has so far, it is understood, received 


the more or less qualified support of thy} 
proprietors of the Queen, the Windsor Magy. } 
zine, the Woman at Home, Pearson’s Maga. ¥ 


zine, and Harmsworth’s Magazine. While 
the proprietors of publications that requir, 
the serial use of popular novelists would seen 


to be well-nigh unanimous in their desire ty | 


dispense with the agent, the publishers, who 
employ him largely for negotiating the book 
rights of authors, are, in a number of cases, 
predisposed in his favour. 


Mr. E. B. Micuett has completed fo 


Messrs. Methuen an elaborate work on | “ge 
' the 
| dusiv 


‘The Art and Practice of Hawking.’ The 
book is intended to be not only an historical 
account of falconry, but a practical guide, 
It contains many illustrations by Mr. G. E, 
Lodge and others. 


Canon PeEnninoton has in the press ap 
historical work entitled ‘The Counter. 
Reformation in Europe,’ which is to be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will 
furnish much new and important evidence 
of England’s influence on the Continent 
during the Reformation period. 


Tue only copy of Charles and Mary 
Lamb’s exceedingly scarce ‘Poetry for 
Children’ which has appeared in the sale. 
rooms for many years comes up at Sotheby's 
next week. In the same sale is also a copy 
of the first edition of Lamb’s ‘ Beauty and 
the Beast,’ and ‘Stories of Old Daniel, or 
Tales of Wonder and Delight.’ 


Carr. Manan, of the United States Navy, 
contributes to the July number of the 
English Historical Review an _ important 
article on ‘The Neapolitan Republicans and 
Nelson’s Accusers,’ in which he endeavours 
to vindicate the conduct of the British 
admiral against a recent attack in the same 
review by Mr. F. P. Badham. Some remarks 


by Mr. Badham will be found in another | 


column. 


Tue number will also include papers by 
Mr, Arthur Tilley on ‘Some Pamphlets of 
the French Wars of Religion,’ and by Mr. 
Round on ‘Bernard, the King’s Scribe’; 
while Mr. Firth publishes an account of 
‘The Capture of Santiago in Cuba by Capt. 
Myngs in 1662.’ 

CamBripGE has followed the example of 
Oxford in providing a sum of money in 
order to secure the representation of the 
University at the Paris Exhibition next 
year. The new endowment fund of the 
University is stated to have reached a figure 
approaching 60,0007. 


Tue Sheffield University College, it is ex- 
pected, will acquire the buildings and site of 
Wesley College, after which the authorities 
are likely to renew their proposal for affilia- 
tion in the Victoria University. 


A comMITTEE has been formed to promote — 
the foundation of a new University College § 
at Hanley, which would eventually, no doubt, 
become a constituent college of the Birming- 
ham University. 
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Tue report of the committee appointed to 
confer, on behalf of London University, with 
representatives of the Treasury and the Im- 

erial Institute on the scheme for housing 


i the reconstituted University at South Ken- 


sington was received and considered by the 


> Senate on Wednesday last. It now appears 
© to be highly probable that the plan will be 


carried into effect. The University is offered 
the use of the entire east wing, with the 
partial use of the central building, which 
would give it a floor-space more than four 
times as large as that of the premises in 
Burlington Gardens. The tenure would be 
direct from the Government, and it is under- 
stood that a Parliamentary grant will be 
roposed for the University as soon as the 


| Statutory Commission has completed its 
' labours. 


Tue library and reading-room of the 


' Royal Irish Academy will be closed from 
' the 8rd to the 15th inst., both days in- 
| clusive. 


Ivy addition to the interesting books to 
which we have already referred, Messrs. 
Sotheby’s sale next week will include a 


: copy of the excessively rare ‘ Humours Look- 


ing Glass,’ 1608, of Samuel Rowlands ; 
two very rare early works by Wordsworth, 
‘Descriptive Sketches in Verse’ and ‘An 
Evening Walk,’ both dated 1793; some 
interesting presentation copies of the first 
editions of William Morris’s works; several 
rare books on America, notably a very 
choice example of the first dated edition 
of Vespucius’s ‘Mundus Novus,’ 1504, 
the copy which sold for 176/. three years 
ago; a complete set of the Kelmscott 
Press publications ; the original autograph 
manuscript of Disraeli’s ‘Young Duke’; 
and an unusually large number of illu- 
minated manuscripts, chiefly of the fifteenth 
century, and comprising several of very 
beautiful execution. 


Ar the Literary Séance of the Women’s 
Congress on Wednesday Mrs. Steel opened 
with a general consideration of the way 
women were related to literature. Mrs. 
Stopes presented a short analysis of the 
special work women had done in literature 
in this country. She was followed by repre- 
sentatives from France, Germany, Italy, Fin- 
land, Russia, Denmark, and Holland. Lady 
Lindsay spoke on women and poetry. In 
the open discussion Mrs. J. R. Green and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids were the chief speakers. 
On Tuesday afternoon there was an interest- 
ing discussion on art in its various branches 
as a profession for women, in which Miss 
Emily Sartain and Mrs. Lea Merritt took 

art, as well as Miss OC. Brewster and Miss 

arbara Hamley. Madame Starr Canziani 
opened the discussion on the special subject 
‘The Spirit of Purity in Art and its Influence 
on the Well-being of Nations,’ in which 
many speakers joined. 

Tue week’s obituary includes the names 
of Mr. Arthur Tennyson, a younger brother 
of the late Lord Tennyson, and of Mr. J. 
Thackray Bunce, for over five-and-thirty 
years editor of the Birmingham Daily Post, 
a journalist who worked his way upwards 
by his own energy and talent. Mr. Bunce 
was the author of ‘A History of the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham.’ 

WE regret to hear of the death of Prof. 
Socin, the famous Swiss Orientalist. He 





was born at Bale in 1844, and after studying 
in his native city and at Geneva he pro- 
ceeded to the universities of Leipzig and 
Berlin. He travelled in the East from 1868 
to 1870, and again in 1873. After being a 
Privat Docent at Bale he was “ called’’ to 
Tiibingen, and in 1890 he_ succeeded 
Fleischer at Leipzig. He was known to 
the tourist public by being the author of 
Baedeker’s ‘Guide to Palestine and Syria.’ 
Of his works for scholars may be mentioned 
his ‘Arabische Sprichworter,’ his ‘ Arabische 
Grammatik,’ his monographs on the Neo- 
Aramaic dialects and on the Arabic of 
Morocco and the dialect of Houwara, &c. 


Mr. Murray writes :— 

‘*In your very appreciative notice of Mr. 
Alfred Lubbock’s ‘ Memories of Eton and 
Etonians’ you write :— 

‘* «The vignette initials to the chapters...... 
are really pretty in their way, and embellish 
the book far more than the reproductions of old 
photographs, interesting as these are to those 
who know. There is no indication of the 
artist’s name beyond some faintly apparent 
initials,’ 

“* Tf you will kindly turn to the list of illustra- 
tions—which is, I believe, the usual place for 
such acknowledgments — you will find the full 
statement of the artist's name — A. Kay 
Womrath.” 

Tue Omar Khayydm Club met on 
Saturday, June 24th, at Great Mar- 
low. Mr. L. F. Austin was in the 
chair, and gracefully handed over the 
insignia of office to Sir George Robertson, 
the author of ‘Chitral: the Story of a 
Minor Siege,’ who succeeds him. The 
health of the guests, who included Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, Mr. G. H. Putnam 
of New York, and Mr. Peter Dunne 
(Mr. Dooley) of Chicago, was _ pro- 
posed by Mr. Clement Shorter, and Mr. 
Hewlett and Mr. Putnam both responded. 
The muster of members present included 
Sir Brampton Gurdon, M.P., Mr. Edward 
Clodd, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, Mr. William 
Sharp, Mr. Francis Hindes Groome, and 
Mr. Moncure Conway. 


A yew step has been taken in the 
specialization of the study of historical 
sources by the institution of a general 
German ‘ Archivtag,” which will be held 
this year at Strasbourg on September 25th. 
Invitations have been issued to the archivists 
of the German states, municipalities, and 
universities. Among the list of subjects to 
be handled we find the ‘ Vorbildung der 
Archivare,’ by Prof. Wiegand, the Keeper 
of the Records at Strasbourg; ‘ Archiv- 
benutzungsordnungen,’ by Dr. Wittmann, 
of Munich; and ‘ Archivinventare und ihre 
Veréffentlichung,’ by Von Weech, Keeper 
of the Archives of Carlsruhe. Papers are 
also promised by Dr. Wolfram, Keeper 
of the Records at Metz, Regierungsrath 
Ermisch, of Dresden, and others. 


Tue new Goethe-Jahrbuch will contain an 
essay by Prof. Brandl, of Berlin, on the 
relations of Goethe to Byron, with some 
hitherto unpublished papers found amongst 
the treasures of the Goethe and Schiller 
archives. Amongst these is a translation 
of Byron’s ‘‘ Fare thee well,” though it is 
by no means certain that Goethe was the 
translator. There is no doubt, however, as 
to several German renderings of certain 
passages from ‘ Manfred,’ which are written 








| with pencil in Goethe’s own handwriting. 


One of these is a translation of Manfred’s 
first monologue, which, according to Byron’s 
own confession, had some likeness to 
‘Faust.’ Goethe’s translation of this mono- 
logue, and also the fourth scene of the first 
act of ‘Manfred,’ will be published for the 
first time in Prof. Brandl’s paper. 


Mr. Joun Hoce has nearly ready for 
publication a new, revised, and enlarged 
edition of ‘The Handbook of Solo Whist,’ 
by Mr. A. 8. Wilks, containing the new 
standard code of laws adopted by the lead- 
ing sporting clubs, &c. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Annual Report of the Astro- 
nomer Royal for Scotland (1d.); Minute of 
the Committee of Council on Education in 
Scotland, dated June 15th, 1899, as to 
Technical Education (1d.); Report of the 
Commissioners of Education in Ireland, 
1898 (4d.); and Reports on the Endowed 
Charities of the Parishes of Lambeth 
(1s. 5d.) and St. Marylebone (5d.). 








SCIENCE 


ZOOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

In Drift from Lonashore (Hutchinson & Co.) 
the ‘‘Son of the Marshes” and his editor, Mrs. 
J. A. Owen, take the reader back to some extent 
to the marshland scenery where a reputation for 
freshness of subject and descriptive power was 
acquired some years ago. Milton-next-Sitting- 
bourne is the centre of the rambles and experi- 
ences with gun and wildfowl in the earlier 
chapters; but afterwards the author turns to 
Sussex, and the sketch of Ashdown Forest and 
its neighbourhood is, to our mind, the best bit 
of word-painting in the book. In all the works 
from this author and editor there is, necessarily, 
a strong family likeness, but the general tone 
of this volume is decidedly superior to that of 
some of its predecessors. 


Animals of To-day: their Life and Conversa- 
tion (Seeley & Co.), is another of the collections 
of articles from the Spectator which Mr. C. J. 
Cornish considers worthy of republication in 
book form, with illustrations. They are very 
slight, many of them being merely essays upon 
articles which have appeared in daily papers or 
magazines ; but they are brightly and pleasantly 
written, and suitable for a railway journey or an 
idle hour in a country house. Their optimistic 
tone is sometimes amusing. It may be true 
that goats ‘‘love to be tethered on a common, 
with scanty grass and a stock of furze-bushes to 
nibble”; but that ‘‘a deserted brickfield, with 
plenty of broken drain-tiles, rubbish-heaps and 
weeds, pleases them still better,” cannot be 
accepted as a conclusive statement until the 
goat itself has spoken. That ‘‘not even the 
pig has so varied a diet as the goat” is open to 
question, for the pig eats every kind of offal all 
over the world, and revels in young babies, 
though it seldom gets these except in China. 
Mr. Cornish is, however, decidedly happy in 
his statement that ‘‘our donkeys have never 
recovered from the social results of the Reforma- 
tion,” and readers must turn to p. 59 for the 
most excellent reason. In the article on natural 
death in the animal world the author seems to 
have formed a very erroneous idea when he 
states that ‘‘there is probably no such gathering 
of birds on any part of the globe as on the 
Arctic tundra in July and August,” for on those 
vast moors animal life is by no means so abund- 
ant to the square mile as it isin many other situa- 
tions. Misprints are not numerous, but the late 
explorer of Nineveh would hardly have recog- 
nized himself as Sir Henry Laird. 
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The Naturalists’ Directory, 1899. (Upcott 
Gill.) —There do not appear to be so many errors 
in this as in the last edition of this ‘ Directory’; 
but as there are errors of more or less importance 
regarding the Linnean and Zoological Societies, 
the Natural History Museum, and the Oxford 
University Museum, it can hardly be yet recom- 
mended as a trustworthy book of reference. 








SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 15 —Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—Mr. H. 8. Cowper, 
as Local Secretary for Lancashire, communicated a 
description and photographs of the insignia of the 
borough of Flookburgh. These consist of (1) an 
Elizabethan sword with handle richly damascened 
with silver; (2) a staff surmounted by a flook or 
flounder of iron, pierced with the letters F.B.; and 
(3) a socketed object, also in iron, closely resembling 
a weathercock.—Mr. Everard Green, Rouge Dragon, 
communicated a paper descriptive of the well-known 
heraldic glass in the windows of the hall at Ockwells 
Manor House, Berks, which he suggested formed a 
“Liber amicorum” in glass of the patrons and 
friends of John Norreys. the builder of the house, 
nw Henry VI.—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope de- 
scribed the results of certain excavations lately 
carried out by him for the Society, by kind per- 
mission of the Bishop of Dover, on the site of the 
frater at Christchurch, Canterbury. Recent excava- 
tions for part of the new Archbishop’s Palace had 
brought to light certain ancient walls, with the re- 
mains of vaulting, which had evidently belonged to 
some important section of the monastic buildings, 
and the further investigation of them had now been 
carried out. This showed that the Norman frater 
and its adjuncts hud been destroyed early in the 
thirteenth century, and replaced by a new structure 
built over a fine and lofty undercroft, 135 ft. long, 
36 ft. wide, and 10ft. high. This was divided into 
fourteen bays, and vaulted in three alleys. The 
vault rested on a double row of pillars and on Pur- 
beck marble brackets let into the walls. Above this 
undercroft, which was used as a cellar, were the 
frater and its screens, and west of these the buttery 
and pantry, and perhaps the d:portum, which was 
the name given at Canterbury to the misericord or 
hall wherein flesh meat might be eaten. Mr. Hope 
showed, from quotations from the treasurers’ 
accounts, that the work was in progress from 1226 to 
1237, and cost $94/.,a very large sum. It was also evi- 
dent that the new discoveries necessitate a recon- 
sideration of Prof. Willis’s theories as to the date 
and arrangements of the frater and its surroundings. 

June 22.—Viscount Dillon, President, in the chair. 
—Mr. K. C. Bosanquet exhibited a plan and photo- 
graphsillustrative of recent excavations at Housteads 
(Borcovicium), towards which the Society had made 
a grant.—Mr. F.G. Hilton Price, Director, read a 
paper upon predynastic and early dynastic anti- 
quities in his collection from Egypt, illustrating it 
by a selected exhibition of objects which for the 
most part came from Naqada, Abydos, Gebelen, 
&c. Many of the objects shown have been known 
to Egyptologists for many years past, but it was 
not until systematic excavations had been carried 
out by Prof. Flinders Petrie at Nagada and Ballas 
in 1894-5 that their period was ascertained, nutably 
the so-called slate palettes and the red pottery with 
black glazed tops, which he at first provisionally 
assigned as belonging to a ‘new race” ; however, 
since that time it has been proved that these objects 
belong to a predynastic people who lived in the 
Nile valley previous to or about the time of the 
first dynasty. Mr. Hilton Price described a remark- 
ably fine and perfect amulet made out of the end 
of the tusk of an elephant, with a human head, of 
Asiatic type, with pointed beard, carved out on the 
point ; also an amulet made of a thin flat piece of 
gold, which he considered was intended to repre- 
sent the former done in the flat instead of the 
round ; a wand or ddton in form like a boomerang 
in ivory, engraved with fantastical figures; stone 
cone-shaped discs, hitherto supposed tu be mace- 
heads, which he showed were most probably the 
whorls or guards for the hand fire-drill; and the 
slate palettes, which he agreed with Prof. Petrie in 
considering had been largely used for grinding 
malachite or hzmatite for face-paint, as could 
be proved by remains of such colours still 
remaining in many of them; but he thought it 
probable that they may also have been primarily 
employed as amulets. He then described some 
bangles in shell, objects in bone called “ manikins,” 
spoons, beads, &c.; a small stone lion ; pots or vases 
of diorite and other ornamental stones ; pottery, of 
which he exhibited specimens of the red ware with 
black tops and the decorative class ; and lastly, an 
interesting series of finely chipped implements in 
cherty flint—Mr. M. A. Giuseppi read a paper on 
the testament of Sir Hugh de Nevill, written at 





Acre in 1267, Remarking on the extreme rarity of 
early wills, Mr. Giuseppi said that the especial 
interest of the one in question was that it related 
exclusively to the history of the Crusades. A trans- 
lation of the contents was read, from which it was 
shown that the instrument dealt only with such 
personal property of the testator’s as he had with 
him in the Holy Land, or might have at the time of 
his death there. The bequests were made to reli- 
gious and charitable iustitutions connected with the 
Crusades, or to the testator’'s own personal com- 
panions and retainers, No relatives were men- 
tioned, the will being thus entirely destitute of 
the usual genealogical particulars to be found 
in such documents. Happily, however, the collec- 
tion in which it existed, the charters and 
deeds of the Duchy of Lancaster, contained many 
records relating to Sir Hugh’s family, three of 
which in addition to his will had to do with his 
life as a Crusader. Considering these in the pro- 
bable order of their dates, Mr. Giuseppi said they 
could leave no doubt but that the testator was the Sir 
Hugh de Nevill of Essex who suffered forfeiture 
in the year 1265 asa partisan of Simon de Montfort. 
The paper concluded with some remarks on the 
arms borne by the Essex Nevills and exhibited on 
a seal attached to the testament. The use of the 
rampant lion by this family was traced to the lion 
story told by Matthew Paris of a Hugh de Nevill 
who, according to the chronicler, died in 1222. The 
accuracy of this date was disputed, the Hugh 
to whom the story belongs being, in all probability, 
the chief justiciar of the forests who died in or 
about 1235 and was the grandfather of the testator. 
Some casts of seals in the British Museum were 
exhibited in illustration of the concluding part of 
the paper.—The Society’s meetings were then ad- 
journed to Thursday, November 23rd. 


LINNEAN —June 15.—Dr. A. Giinther, President, 
in the chair—Mr. A. R. Fox was elected, and the 
following were admitted Fellows: Prof. Marcus 
Hartog, and Messrs. H. Fergusson, L. G. Sutton, 
E.R. Sykes, and H. Wager.—The President exhibited 
a living specimen of a tree-frog (Polypedates 
quadrilineatus) introduced accidentally into Kew 
Gardens. This is not the first instance of acci- 
dental introduction of a tropical frog into the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Some five years ago a species of 
Hylodes, from Dominica, appeared in some numbers 
in several of the propagating-houses, and has evi- 
dently reproduced its species since arrival.—Mr. W. 
Whitwell exhibited: 1. The only known British 
specimen of Botrychium matricari@folium, A. 
Braun, gathered in July, 1887, on the seashore at 
Stevenston, Ayrshire. 2. An undescribed variety of 
Asplenium ruta-muraria, Linn., from an old wall 
on Dartmoor, about five miles from Plympton. Its 
chief peculiarities were stated to be the length 
(3 in.) and the narrowness (4 in.) cf the lamina. 
The pinne are closely set, expanded, and flabellate, 
partially sub-divided, and placed on short stalks on 
alternate sides of the rhachis; the contour of the 
whole thus differed entirely from that of the ordi- 
nary forms of A. ruta-muraria. 3. A specimen of 
rye with two ears on the same stalk, gathered at 
Romsey, Hants.—Mr. R. T, Giiuther read a paper ‘On 
the Natural History of Lake Urmi,’ in North-West 
Persia, the neighbourhood of which he had explored 
during the autumn of last year. The collections 
which he had made there had been worked out by 
the following specialists, each of whom had fur- 
nished a report on the specimens submitted to him : 
Dr. A. Giinther, Mammalia and Fishes; R. T. 
Giinther, Pliocene Mammalia from the bone-beds 
of Maragha, Crustacea, Neuroptera, and Diptera; 
G. A. Boulenger, Reptilia and Ampbibia; E. A. 
Smith, Mollusca; R. I. Pocock, Myriopoda and 
Arachnida; A. D. Michael, Acari; A. G. Butler 
and Sir G. Hampson, Lepidoptera ; Malcolm Burr, 
Orthoptera; G. C. Crick, Jurassic Ammonites ; 
J. W. Gregory, Fossil Echinoidea and Fossil Corals ; 
R. B. Newton, Miocene Mollusca, with a supple- 
mentary note on a Paleozoic Limestone from the 
island of Shazalan, in Lake Urmi. In many of these 
groups (notably amongst the fishes) several new 
species were described ; and a good deal of interest 
centred in the skulland horns of a wild sheep which 
had been picked up on Koyun Daghi, the largest 
island in Lake Urmi. Although no living wild sheep 
were observed there during the traveller’s short 
visit, small herds were reported to exist, the island, 
with lofty and precipitous hills, being apparently 
well adapted to their requirements The head in 
question, that ofan adult ram, unlike the typical Ovis 
orientalis found in Northern Persia and Armenia, 
more nearly approached that of Ovis ophion, the 
mufflon of Cyprus, a curious and unexpected re- 
semblance.—A discussion followed, in which the 
President, Dr. J. W. Gregory, Mr. T. B. Newton, and 
Mr. J. E. Harting took part, the last-named exhibit- 
ing photographs (taken by Mr. Sydney Churchill at 
Teheran) of wild sheep from the Elburz Mountains.— 


Dr. A. B. Rendle read a paper entitled ‘A Systematic | 





Revision of the Genus Najas,’ a primitive genyg Ot 


monocotyledons containing about thirty know | 


species, generally distributed in both Old and Ney 
Worlds, and consisting of submerged herbs, often ¢ 
great delicacy, growing in mud in fresh or brackis) 
water, The slender stem branches more or ley 
profusely, and the laxity or density of branchiy 
determines the habit, which shows considerable 
variation. The leaves are in pairs at each node: 
one member of the pair is slightly older than the 
other, and in its axil arises a branch. The flowers, 
which are extremely simple, arise by the dichotom 
of a branch-rudiment, the lower half forming a male 
or female flower, the upper the lateral branch, at 
the base of which the flower seems in the adult 


plant to stand. There is a difference of opinion ag / 
to the value of the parts of the flower, Dr. Rendle’s | 


view being that the male consists of a single anther 
(of axial origin) surrounded by a sac-like perianth 
which is enveloped in a bottle-shaped spathe, absent 
only in V. graminea. The female consists generally 
of a naked ovary, terminated by two or three 
stigmas, and enclosing a single anatropous ovule; 
in a few species it is enveloped by a spathe like that 
of the male. The seed has a hard testa, the detailed 
structure of which affords useful specific characters, 
Others are also furnished by the shape of 
the leaf-sheath and the form of the marginal 
spines.—A discussion followed, in which Mr, 
Carruthers and Prof. Hartog took part.—The fol. 
lowing papers were taken as read:—‘On the 
Anatomy and Systematic Position of Certain Slugs, 
by Mr. W. E. Collinge,—‘ On the Edwardsia Stage 
of Lebrunia, and the Formation of the sophagus 
and Gastro-ccelomic Cavity,’ by Mr. J. E. Duerden~ 
and ‘On the Malvacez of the Bombay Presidency, 
by Dr. Theodore Cooke. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—June 20.—Dr. A. Giinther, V.P., in 
the chair.—Mr. W. E. de Winton made some remarks 
on a small collection of mammal-skins from British 
Central Africa, transmitted by Mr. A. Sharpe ; and 
he also exhibited the mounted heads of a male and 
female red-flanked duiker (Cephalophus rufilatus, 
Gray), collected by Mr. J. F. Abadie in the Borgu 
country of the Niger district ; and the skull of a 
male of the same species obtained by Capt. W. 
Giffard near Gambaga, in the back country of the 
Gold Coast.—The Hon. W. Rothschild read a memoir 
on the cassowaries. He also exhibited the originals 
of the plates which are to illustrate the paper when 
published in the Society’s Zransactions.—Mr. C. W. 
Andrews gave a description of a new type of bird, 
the skull and pelvis of which had lately been dis. 
covered by Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, enclosed in a 
nodule in the London Clay of Sheppey. The specimen 
indicated the existence in the Lower Eocene ofa 
bird which was nearly related to the tropic-birds 
(Phaethon), but in some respects approached the 
other steganopods (e.g., Sula) more closely than 
Phaethon did. This was particularly noticeable in 
the pelvis and hind limb, which in Phaethon and Fre- 
gata had undergone great reduction through partial 
disuse ; while in the fossil they resembled the pelvis 
and hind limbs of the more normal steganopods in 
their relative size. The author regarded the specimen 
as belonging to a new form, for which the name Pro- 
phaethon shrubsolei (gen. et sp. nov.) was suggested — 
A communication from Mr. J. Y. Johnson treated of 
the Antipatharian corals of Madeira, and a speci- 
men from the West Indies in the British Museum. 
The eight species of these corals found in Madeira, 
one of which (Zeiopathes expansa) was described 
as new, were dealt with in the paper. A new variety 
of Aphanipathes wollastoni, viz. A. wollastoni 
pilosa, was defined, and the name of Antipathella 
brovki was given to a West Indian specimen in the 
collection of the British Museum.—Communications 
were read from Mr. Stanley S. Flower, containing 
notes on the proboscis monkey (Nasalis larvatus) 
made on a young male example of this animal 
which had lived for a short time in the Egyptian 
Zoological Gardens at Ghizeb,—from Mr. A. 
Sutherland on the temperature of the ratite 
birds, based on observations made on _ speci- 
mens of birds of this family in the Society's 
gardens,—by Mr. G. A. Boulenger on the American 
spade-foot (Scaphiopus solitarius, Holbrook), in 
which he pointed out that this frog had affinities 
with both Pelobates and Pelodytes, and that there 
three genera together formed one natural family, 
viz., the Pelobatidew,—and by Mr. W. L. H. Duck- 
worth on the female chimpanzee known as Johanna, 
living in the menagerie of Messrs, Barnum & Bailey. 
The history and habits, diet in captivity, intellectual 
attainments, physical proportions, and appearance 
of this ape were dealt with in the paper, as also was 
the question of species, the author regarding the 
specimen as allied to the chimpanzees rather than to 
the gorilla—Three communications were read from 
Mr. R. Lydekker. The first dealt with a new species 


of kob antelope (specimens of which had recently 
been received in a collection from Sierra Leone), 
under the name of Cobus nigricans. 
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—S—— 
ion to askin of a kob from Barotseland, recently 
poor wor PY the British Museum, which he had identi- 
fied with C. senganus. The specimens of the latter 
form he stated iffered so slightly from the type of 
’ rardoni that he was inclined to regard them as 
not worthy of specific rank, and to refer them to a 
sub-species which he proposed to call C. var'doni sen- 
anus. The second paper described a specimen of 
: leopard from the Caucasus, belonging to the col- 
lection of Prince Demidoff, differing in several 
respects from the common leopard, which he pro- 
posed to regard asa sub-species under the name of 
felis pardus tulliana., The third related to the 
former existence of a sirenian of some kind in 
St. Helena, which had been noticed by former 
observers in that island, but to which no reference 
had been made by recent authors.— Mr. F. E. 
Beddard read a paper on the brain of the capybara 
(Hydrocherus capybara), based on examination of 
specimens in the Society’s gardens. He also read a 
paper, by himself and Miss Sophie M. Fedarb, on 
the anatomy of the worms Pericheta biserialis aud 
its variations aud Z'richocheta hesperidum.—Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson read a paper on the zoological 
distribution of tuberculosis, from observations made 
mainly in the Society's gardens. Of 215 autopsies 
made in the Prosector’s Room during the past six 
months, 49 presented the lesions of tuberculosis, 
i.e. 25°3 per cent. of the mammals and birds. This 
mortality fell most heavily upon the ruminants 
and Gallinz, and least so upon the Carnivores and 
raptors. Race or family appeared to exert little 
influence upon susceptibility, mode of housing —_ 
a small amount, and food and food-habits much 
more. A close correspondence appeared to exist 
between immunity and the relative size of the heart 
in both birds and mammals.—Communications were 
read from Dr. A. G. Butler on a small collection 
(consisting of nineteen specimens) of butterflies 
sent home from Muscat by Lieut.-Col. A. S. G. 
Jayakar,—by Dr. J. W. Gregory on the West Indian 
species of corals of the genus Madrepora,—and from 
Marquis Ivrea on the black roedeer of Hanover.— 
This meeting closed the session of 1898-9. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Institution, 5 —General Monthly. 
Wev. Archeological Institute, 4 —* Recent Excavations in the Forum 
at Kome,’ Dr. 8. R_ Forbes; ‘Roman Antiquities in the 
Rhineland,’ Prof. B. Lewis. 





Hrience Gossiy. 


TE sixth volume of the ‘Cambridge Natural 
History,’ completing Dr. David Sharp’s admir- 
able treatise on insects, will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. this month. 

Tus planet Mercury will be at greatest eastern 
elongation from the sun on the 22nd inst., and 
visible in the evening during the greater part 
of the month, situated in the constellation Leo, 
and passing a little to the south of its brightest 
star, Regulus, on the 25th. Venus is a morn- 
ing star, rising somewhat later each day, 
and passing in the course of the month from 
Taurus into Gemini; on the morning of the 
6th she will be very near the moon, which is 
new on the evening of the following day. Mars 
is moving from the western to the eastern part 
of the constellation Leo, and by the end of this 
month will set soon after 9 o’clock in the evening. 
Jupiter is visible now until about midnight, but 
sets earlier as the month advances; he will be 
near the moon on the 16th, then a day past her 
first quarter. Saturn, situated near the boundary 
of the constellations Scorpio and Ophiuchus, 
will be due south at 10 o’clock on the evening 
of the 9th, and at 9 o’clock on that of the 23rd. 








FINE ARTS 


a 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fifth and Concluding Notice.) 


Tue sculptures are finer than ever, more 
highly inspired, more learned and studious, and 
adapted to standards of art which, though they 
influenced individual artists, were very far in- 
deed from being observed a few years back by 
the majority of the contributors, who seemed, 
so to say, to live upon conventions that were 
lifeless and dull. Now life is observable every- 
where, and there are few exhibitions of un- 
mitigated stupidity. One of the first groups 
to catch the visitor’s eye in the Central Hall 





is a learned and animated one by Mr. C. J. 
Allen, called Rescued (No. 1879), which is only 
slightly academical. In Love and the Mermaid 
(2003) the same artist has depicted with great 
spirit and originality the maid clasping Cupid’s 
feet with intense passion. As sculptures these 
figures leave little to be desired.—The James 
Watt (1882) of Mr. H. C. Fehr, a somewhat 
over-realistic figure, is meritorious, but to suit 
the subject there should have been more 
repose about it.—The Eve (1881), reclining 
and weeping, of Mr. Longmaid, is highly 
finished and delicately carved; the design, 
too, is expressive.—Spontaneous and fresh is 
Mr. J. W. Rollins’s Water Baby (1885).— 
No. 1887, by Mr. A. Drury, is part of a design 
for an electric light, comprising owls and a 
quaint cradle. Mr. Drury’s J. Priestley (1890), 
intended for the City Square at Leeds, is an 
appropriate record of the great chemist.-—-Mr. 
A. C. Lucchesi’s The Myrtle’s Altar (1894), a 
nymph, is full of grace and spirit, but the title 
does not suggest the charming statue.—Very 
good and natural, Mr. R. Garbe’s Portrait of a 
Child (1900) may be praised for a sweet and 
ingenuous face and expression. —- Song and 
Dance (1905), by Mr. G. Simonds, three wading 
birds dancing to the music of Ariel, a design 
for a fountain, is delightfully graceful, 
vigorous, and original.—The Four Winds (1906), 
by Mr. C. Dressler, consisting of a massive square 
shaft sustaining a sundial and excellent em- 
blematic figures of the winds drifting with 
fluttering draperies, is decidedly spirited, and 
it is well suited for a noble terrace or a 
garden. — There is much vivacity in Mr. G. 
Cowell’s idea and its rendering in the group 
of a genius guiding a snail with a bridle, and 
entitled ‘‘ Four wild snails I’ve taught their 
paces” (1908).—Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s colossal 
Oliver Cromwell (1910) is intended for West- 
minster Hall, but, owing to the distinct lack of 
that stern and somewhat rugged force which we 
associate with the Protector’s personality, it does 
not by any means so nearly satisfy us as the 
original model did, which has a great deal more 
verve and intensity than the finished bronze. 
Passing from the Central Hall to the Lecture 
Room and its nearly one hundred and fifty 
pieces in all manners and materials of sculpture, 
the visitor will find an even greater proportion 
of choice works than are usually to be seen there. 
Admirable, full of art and life, and endowed with 
a quaint sort of virility which is common in 
Herr Haehnel’s famous figures of lions and 
bulls, is his Owl (1913); the humour in the 
half-closed eye and its half-opened companion 
should not escape notice.—The bust of A 
Peri (1912), by Miss L. G. Williams, has a 
wistful look which is poetical as well as taking. 
—Fate, a medallion, by Mr. R. H. A. Willis, a 
figure in a circle, is an apt composition, and 
the attitude is spirited. — Sleep (1920), by Mrs. C. 
Barker, abounds in style and beauty; the 
modelling is refined.—The nude figure in a 
realistic manner which Miss L. G. Williams has 
styled Sappho (1921), is very properly so named 
on account of its vivacity and grace, but the feet 
are too large.—Nothing of the kind we have 
seen for a long time excels Mr. E. Onslow Ford’s 
charmingly ingenuous portrait at life size of 
Prince Leopold of Battenberg (1923). The same 
artist contributes the profoundly dignified and 
yet perfectly natural and most touching bust 
of The Queen (2053). This work is a combina- 
tion of art, sympathy, and insight; it errs, if 
in anything, in being almost too elaborate for 
marble. Not to be ungrateful for so fine a thing, 
this is the worst fault we can venture to find 
with it. Sir W. Agnew (2015), by Mr. Ford, 
is superbly carved, and is also eminently 
faithful. — Mr. J. M. Swan, better known 
as an animal painter, excels himself in the 
snake-like Leopard Running (1927), a statuette 
in bronze.—No, 1932, by Mr. G. J. Frampton, 
called St. George, is a gilt and enamelled figure 
in armour standing on an onyx sphere. It is 





altogether a beautiful and suitable revival of the 
fine Italian methods of the sixteenth century, 
and in its finish and completeness excels most 
of them.—In No. 1931, Love's Sport, Mr. E. L. 
Dunkley has shown with much liveliness and 
a happy taste how Cupid guides a crustacean.— 
No. 1942 is Mr. F. D. Wood's group of Dante 
at Ravenna, a good idea grandly expressed 
and boldly executed. We like Mr. Wood’s bust 
of Miss C. Maw (1969) because it is expressive, 
animated, and delicately modelled —Countess 
Gleichen sends a statuette of Peace (1960), which 
in its picturesque way is extremely clever and 
spirited.—Fine, simple, and expressive is Mr. 
H. Thornycroft’s Johw Colet (1965), a capital 
memorial for the front of St. Paul’s School.— 
Well composed and pathetic is Mother and 
Child (1976), by Miss F. Burlison.—No. 1995, 
by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, The Snake-Charmer, 
is at once quaint and vivacious. — Mr. F. D. 
Wood reverted to an ancient method, which 
is especially German and of the sixteenth 
century, when he carved in oak and placed 
in a helmet of metal, the expressive and 
suggestive head of La Paimpolaise (1998) — 
Mr. Armstead, who is always sound and 
learned, sends a fine medallion in bronze 
of Frau F. Nissen (2004), and a_ similar 
portrait of the late G. P. Boyce (2018), which 
is thoroughly good and characteristic.—We do 
not care much for Mr. Herkomer’s confused 
group of designs in enamel and bronze, em- 
bodying some difticult commonplaces, which he 
calls The Triwmph of the Hour (2016), where, 
at best, considerable force and_ skill have 
frittered away in irrelevancies.—Sir Lancelot 
and the Nestling (2037) is Mr. W. R. Ste- 
phens’s best work, and of a most interesting 
nature, combining stateliness and grace.—Mr. 
W. G. John, whose reputation is rising with 
the development of his skill and ability, will 
secure an increase of reputation by his original 
and weird figure of the naked damsel crouching 
on a Runic stone, which he calls The Elf (2047). 
It is beautiful in its witch-like vivacity ; its very 
attenuation is piquant, and the excessive big- 
ness of the head is not inappropriate.—Mr. 
W. R. Colton was happy in designing The Image 
Finder (2048), a lean Indian putting on a 
bandage which is attached to a sculptured head. 
The figure’s energy, though exaggerated, is 
great. It reminds us of the famous statue in 
the Luxembourg representing the finding of the 
head of Orpheus.—The last work to be seen in 
this gallery by the late Harry Bates is that 
which finely expresses the fine idea of the 
Group in ivory and bronze (2050), where, as if 
to give form to the pathos of the phrase ‘* Mors 
janua vitee,” a dark genius unveils and crowns 
the naked virgin standing, or floating, at his 
side. The style is noble, the execution learned, 
and the types are beautiful. Of finish and 
fine taste there is nothing left to be desired 
in this admirable work. — Rather due to im- 
patience than to mere ignorance of sculptural art 
are the roughness and lack of finish in Miss A. F. 
Gell’s At the Brook (2051), a cleverly designed 
nude girl dipping an urn into a stream.— 
No. 2052, Mr. W. G. John’s Joyance, a statue 
looking up with superabundant gladness and 
vitality, belongs to a fountain, and could hardly 
be better.—Mr. IT’. Brock’s recumbent statue of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury (2055) is an 
excellent example of what memorials of this sort 
usually are, and perhaps ought to be. Their 
fundamental ideals are medizeval, and profoundly 
pathetic.—The last sculpture we have to praise 
is the last in the exhibition, being Mr. W. R. 
Colton’s erect and vigorous statue (2056) in 
bronze of a damsel putting on The Girdle, which 
is her sole ornament. The nude figure is of a 
naturalistic type, and learnedly and skilfully 
executed. 

Our notes on the architectural examples must 
needs be brief. As a whole, they seem to be of 
unusually slight importance, while some of them 
are mere studies or drawings from existing 
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works—portraits, in fact, for which the Academy 
Exhibition is not the fittest place. The first 
fine thing that attracts our attention is Mr. G. 
Aitchison’s diploma work, The Royal Exchange 
Assurance (1608), which is a model of a facade 
intended for such a place as Pall Mall, rich, 
though not confused, finely proportioned, and 
in its picturesqueness by no means forfeiting 
dignity. The Professor of Architecture thus 
amply justifies his reputation.— We pass several 
more than respectable works, such as Two 
Wooden Bridges (1635), by Messrs. E. George 
& Yeates, before reaching Mr. T. Batterbury’s 
Stone Front, 233, Strand (1643), which is very 
satisfactory.—Mr. W. S. Bates’s Design for a 
Concert Hall (1661) is excellent, original, and 
appropriate.—Mr. W. D. Carée justifies his 
reputation by The Tower, St. Mary Yate, Glou- 
cester (1675), which is remarkable for grace and 
dignity.— Cavenham Hall (1684), by Mr. A. N. 
Prentice, has the desired manorial air, and its 
proportions are excellent.— House near Abingdon 
(1686), by Mr. C. J. Blomfield, is noteworthy 
for its simplicity and tastefulness.—A capital 
suburban house of unusual elegance is Mr. L. 
Stokes’s No. 2, West Drive, Streatham Park 
(1622) ; while there is a great deal to praise in 
Branksee Cast’e (1698), by Mr. R. S. Balfour ; 
Church of St. Matthew (1716), by Mr. W. D. 
Carée ; St. Luke’s New Parish Church, Maid- 
stone (1777), by Mr. W. H. S. Smith ; Chancel 
of St. Michael and All Angels’ (1738), by Mr. C. 
Spooner; New Town Hall, Henley-on-Thames 
(1765), by Mr. H. T. Hare; New Buildings, 
New College, Oxford (1737), the last instalment 
of Mr. Basil Champneys’s finely proportioned 
and noble structures; and House at Pyford 
(1779), by Mr. W. F. Unsworth. 

In the Black-and-White Room the etchings 
are exceptionally excellent, and they show that 
it is now distinctly understood that feeble 
draughtsmanship, roughness, and the inade- 
quate representation of light and shade by 
means of contrasts of crude black and white are 
proofs of bad etching and the defect of power. 
The drawings are hardly so satisfactory. We 
admire the following in various degrees: the 
well-drawn head of W. D. Eden, Esq. (1445), by 
Mr. F. C. Cooper ; the delicate rendering of The 
Virgin and Child, after Mantegna (1455), by Mr. 
M. Stainforth ; Mr. A. Comfort’s A Sailor’s Siweet- 
heart (1458); Mr. A. K. Morgan’s Corner in Bury 
(1460); Mr. M. Menpes’s unusually neatand lightly 
touched Kitty (1461), and his Jessie (1473); Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth’s Midnight Moths (1474), although 
it hardly does justice to his own picture of 
‘Sparklets’; La Rue Grenier-sur-l’Eaw (1478), 
by Mr. A. H. Fisher; Forge at Samaden 
(1481), by Mr. E. M. Synge; High Street, 
Kensington (1484), by Miss C. M. Pott; a group 
of designs from the Song of Solomon (1498-1500), 
by Mr. H.G. Fell; The Washington Post (1507), 
dancers, by Mr. L. Davis; Susanne (1517), a 
drawing of a head at life size, by Miss M. F. 
Clarkson; and The Snake-Charmer (1535), a 
beautiful head, admirably drawn by Miss B. 
Offor. 





SALES. 
Messrs. Curist1E, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 24th ult. the following pictures, the property 
of Mr. R. Paterson Pattison: S. Bough, Dysart, 


2671. K. Heffner, Early Morning, Zaandam, 
1261. J. Israéls, Going Home, 357]. J. Maris, 


A Town on a Dutch River, 525/.; A Dutch Fish- 
ing Boat Ashore, 1,417]. W. Maris, Three Cows 
on the Banks of a River, 220]. M. de Munkacsy, 
Music hath Charms, 199]. E. Nicol, The Dose, 
1101. W. Q. Orchardson, Hamlet and Ophelia, 
6301. J. Pettie, The Challenge, 1411. G. 
Romney, Viscountess Melville, 945/.; Head of 
Lady Hamilton, 955]. P. Sadée, Waiting for 
the Fishing Boats, 110/. Sir L. Alma Tadema, 
A Girl reclining by a Fountain, 3571. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 26th and 
27th ult. the remaining works of the late Mr. 
Birket Foster, including the following drawings: 





Walberswick, Suffolk, 94/.; On Hambledon 
Common, 89/.; The Weald of Surrey, 1731.; 
Southwold, from the Black Ferry, 86/.; Girl 
washing at a Brook near Loch Awe, 891.; 
Waterfall, Loch Achray, 60/.; Loch Maree, 
from the Polewe Road, 50l.; Old Mill near 
Braemar, 991.; Old Mill, Braemar, 98/.; Hay- 
field, 73l.; Taynuilt, 73/.; Highland Cottages 
near Taynuilt, 105/.; Ben Cruachan, 1681.; 
The Hermitage Bridge, Dunkeld, 178/.; Loch 
Awe, 1781.; Roses in a Blue Vase, 54l.; Pro- 
cession on Pardon Day, Quimper, 159/.; An 
Italian Lake Scene, 105/.; In a Garden of the 
Alhambra, 52/.; A Market in Seville, 210/.; An 
Illustrated Paper, 66/.; The Kitten (unfinished), 
901.; The Drinking Trough, 84/. A picture 
entitled Hounds breaking Cover fetched 1621. 

Of ‘ Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante,’a picture 
which measures 30 in. by 25in., the first men- 
tion we find is in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s account- 
book, as printed by Cotton in 1849, under the 
date ‘‘Sep., 1784. Sir William Hamilton, for 
Bacchante, 521. 10s.” This is ranked as a 
second payment, though what that may amount 
to is, owing to Cotton’s carelessness, by no 
means conclusive ; there is no other entry to 
indicate a previous payment, except the much 
earlier, but indefinite one of ‘‘Sir William 
Hamilton, 121. 12s.,” which can hardly refer to 
the picture of 1784. Whether Lady Hamilton 
actually sat for the picture is left in doubt, 
though her face, so often painted by Romney, 
must have greatly resembled that in the por- 
trait which passed under the hammer on 
Wednesday last, and is beyond question due to 
Reynolds, although considerably repaired. The 
legend is not strengthened by the facts that in 
June, 1784, Miss Emma Hart (alias Lyon) was 
the mistress of the Hon. Mr. Charles Greville. 
In May, 1784, John Raphael Smith, then 
living at No. 83, Oxford Street, published a 
very fine mezzotinted fancy portrait of her 
as ‘*painted by G. Romney,” representing 
her with a spaniel dog in her arms. In 
September of the same year (which is that 
of the payment to Reynolds) the same 
engraver issued from the same address a still 
more famous print, entitled ‘A Bacchante,’ 
‘¢ painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds.” The latter, 
although it differs in certain details, is mani- 
festly due to the picture Messrs. Foster sold 
on Wednesday. It was put up at 1,000 guineas, 
and ultimately bought by Mr. Davis, of Bond 
Street, for 4,300 guineas. 

Sir Joshua seems to have painted Lady 
Hamilton more than once — at least, a 
picture of his bearing her name was sold in 
the Marchioness of Thomond’s sale, May, 
1821, for 2127. As to Sir W. Hamilton’s 
‘Bacchante’ by Sir Joshua, that was purchased 
(March 27th, 1801) by Mr. Thomas Chamber- 
layne for, according to Buchanan (‘ Memoirs,’ 
ii. 75), 125 guineas. That conscientious dealer 
further stated that lot 50 was ‘‘ His [Rey- 
nolds’s] original ‘ Bacchante,’ painted on panel”; 
and he added, ‘‘This picture has for many 
years met with the universal approbation of the 
dilettanti in Italy, and was engraved before it 
went abroad.” The picture sold on Wednes- 
day is on canvas, so here Buchanan seems 
to have erred. We next hear of it in the 
British Institution, 1843, as No. 34, and lent 
by T. Chamberlayne, Esq. The ‘ Bacchante’ 
with a dog, by Romney, and engraved by J. R. 
Smith, is said tohave gone, like the Reynolds, 
to Hamilton at Naples. But this seems to be 
a mistake; the Romney of ‘A Half-length of 
a Lady with a Dog,’ sold at the Hamilton sale, 
was a drawing, and fetched 16 guineas only. 
Henry Meyer engraved ‘ Lady Hamilton hold- 
ing a Dog’ from a Romney which belonged to 
Mr. J. Lister Parker, of Browsholme; and Lord 
De Tabley lent to the Art Treasures Exhibition, 
Manchester, 1857, and again to the Academy 
in 1884, a Romney named ‘Lady Hamilton 
as a Bacchante,’ but there is no dog in this 
picture. Lastly, we hear of what is obviously 





the painting sold on Wednesday as No, 195 jn | 


the Grosvenor Gallery, 1888, as ‘ Portrait of 
Lady Hamilton,’ and lent by [the late] Sj, 
Clare Ford. Of this exhibition the catalogue 
says—on authority, of course—that it ‘has 
always, in the family of the owner, been called 
a Romney ” ; and further, it says that ‘‘it haq 
belonged to Mr. B. Booth, great-grandfather 
of the late owner, Mr. Richard Ford [of 
Spain], who has recorded that Lawrence and 
Mr. Munro of Novar were alike contident that 
this work was by Sir Joshua himself, and not 
by Romney.” To this opinion the author of 
the catalogue came, for, despite the tradition 
of the Ford family, he did not hesitate to 
credit Sir Joshua with No. 195. Romney's 
Emma Hart as a ‘ Bacchante’ is now in the 
National Gallery—at least, one of his pictures 
of her in that character is there. 





Fine-Art Gossiy. 

AN exhibition of antiquities and Greek papyri 
from the Fayim, discovered last winter by 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, and of papyri from 
Oxyrhynchus, will be held at the Society of 
Antiquaries, Burlington House, from July 5th 
to llth. A selection of antiquities from Nau. 
cratis found by Mr. Hogarth, Director of the 
British School at Athens, will be exhibited at 
the same time. 


ArcH£oLocists will be glad to know that 
Messrs. J. L. Myres and Richter’s ‘Catalogue 
of Antiquities in the Cyprus Museum,’ which 
has been printed at the Clarendon Press, will 
be published almost immediately. 


Messrs. Bovssop, VaLapon & Co., 5, Regent 
Street, S.W., have on view a selection of paint- 
ings by M. Théodore Roussel as well as a 
number of Dutch water-colour drawings. 
—Messrs. J. Boussod, Manzi, Joyaut & Co., 
25, Bedford Street, Strand, open to the public 
to-day (Saturday) a collection, printed in colours, 
of original etchings by the above-named M. 
Roussel.—Mr. R. Gutekunst has on view at 
16, King Street, St. James’s, a considerable 
number of etchings and engravings by Rem- 
brandt, A. Diirer, and Méryon, among deceased 
masters, as well as similar works by MM. 
Whistler, Legros, and others among the living, 
—Mr. E. T. Reed has issued invitations to 
amateurs and admirers of his art to view in the 
Fine-Art Society’s gallery his exhibition of 
Punch drawings, comprising ‘Parliamentary 
and Pre-Historic Peeps.’ 


Tue Berlin Photographic Company, having 
obtained authority from the representatives of 
the late Sir E. Burne-Jones, are about to pub- 
lish an important series of large photogravures 
from his pictures, including, indeed, all his 
principal works. Negatives have already been 
taken, it is interesting to know, in the garden 
of the house at North End, Fulham, which was 
Richardson’s before it was Burne-Jones’s. The 
supervision of the photographing has_ been 
undertaken by the painter’s son, Sir Philip, 
who has generously decided to let the large 
remuneration to which he was entitled on all 
accounts go to the Committee of the Burne- 
Jones Memorial Fund, which has been estab- 
lished to purchase for the nation a picture by 
the deceased master. The book will be pub- 
lished in two editions, of which the first, printed 
on hand-made Japanese paper, will be limited to 
two hundred sets, and issued in or about May 
next. 


Att works intended to compete for the British 
Institution Scholarships, 1899, must be delivered 
at the east entrance of the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, between ten and six o'clock, 
on the 14thinst. Forms of certificates required 
to accompany the works, and copies of the rules 
applicable to the competition, may be obtained, 
by letter only, from the Trustees of the Scholar- 
ship Fund, 19, York Buildings, Adelphi. 
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Tue Yorkshire Archeological Society will 


make its first excursion next Thursday. It will 
visit Skipwith, Bubwith, Wressle, and Heming- 
borough. 

Ay international exhibition of works by con- 
temporary artists is to be held at Amsterdam 
in September and Octoher. 
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THE WEEK. 


gr James’s HALL.—Madame Carrefio’s Pianoforte Recitals. 
CrysTAL PaLace.— Elijah.’ 
§r. JaMEs’s HaLL.—Richter Concert. 


Srvce the recent appearance of Madame 
Carreiio at the Queen’s Hall she has given 
two pianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall 
(June 16th and 23rd). This artist’s per- 
formance of the Tschaikowsky Concerto 
gave ample proof of finished technique, 
marked intelligence, and character. But 
with regard to this concerto there is no 
special tradition; Madame Carreiio gave us 
her reading, and it satisfied us. With 
Beethoven’s music it is otherwise. Rubin- 
stein, to those who can remember him 
in his prime and at his best, was an ideal 
interpreter of the master’s sonatas; his 
readings of the sonatas in ¥ minor (Op. 57) 
and c sharp minor (Op. 27, No. 2), like 
Joachim’s reading of the Violin Concerto, 
form the highest possible standard. Madame 
Carreiio may not make us forget the player 
and think only of the music, she may not 
make manifest the full meaning and power 
of the tone-poems, and yet her renderings 
are highly interesting. She played both 
the sonatas named above, one at each con- 
cert; in the Fr minor she kept herself a little 
too much under restraint, while in the c 
sharp minor, especially in the finale, passion 
was in excess of poetry. Madame Carreiio’s 
Chopin playing was unequal; some pieces 
were given with delightful freshness, charm, 
and refinement, but some seemed over- 
studied. The performance of Schumann’s 
‘Etudes Symphoniques’ at the first concert 
was perhaps, on the whole, the lady’s 
greatest triumph ; it was a great reading of 
a great work. 

A performance of ‘ Elijah’ was given last 
Saturday afternoon at the Crystal Palace in 
aid of the funds of the Royal Society of 
Musicians. The programme-book spoke of 
the popularity of the oratorio, ‘‘ which has 
continued to increase until it has arrived at 
a level with that of Handel’s great work” 
(ie. ‘The Messiah’). But if equal in 
popularity, in merit there is a vast differ- 
ence between the two oratorios. Mendels- 
sohn’s music lacks the depth, the bold and 
the subtle touches, the sublimity in fact, 
of that of Handel. Yet, however superior 
the one may be to the other, the tendency, 
so prevalent at the present day, to depreciate 
Mendelssohn and his works is to be re- 
gretted. ‘Elijah’ has its weaknesses; 
if weighed in Wagnerian art-balances it 
will certainly be found wanting; and yet 
it bears many marks of greatness. The 
performance at the Crystal Palace was 
scarcely satisfactory as regards the choruses ; 
there was a lack of point, precision, life. 
The tempi in several instances—more espe- 
cially in the first ‘‘ Baal,” and in the “‘ Earth- 
quake ’’ choruses—were dragged. Witha 
chorus of three thousand voices and an 
orchestra of five hundred scattered over a 











wide area, it is, of course, difficult for a 
conductor to control his forces, yet with 
even Jarger numbers we have had 
better results from Mr. Manns. If, on 
the one hand, the choral singing did 
not satisfy us, on the other hand the 
quality and balance of tone of the choir 
was delightful; for softness and richness it 
reminded us of the Birmingham Festival 
Choir. It was heard to great advantage 
in ‘‘Help, Lord,” and in ‘He watch- 
ing over Israel.” Madame Albani was in 
splendid voice, and altogether at her best. 
Miss Clara Butt sang well; ‘“‘O rest in 
the Lord” was rendered without exaggera- 
tion and without any dragging. Mr. Ben 
Davies was in fine form, and Mr. Santley 
once again interpreted the Prophet’s music 
with all the dignity and fervour of past 
years; though time, of course, has robbed 
his voice of some of its richness. The other 
vocalists, who acquitted themselves well, 
were Miss Stanley Lucas, Miss Florence 
Power, and MM. Arthur Thompson and 
Franklin Clive. To refer for a moment 
to the text of ‘Elijah,’ it would be curious 
to know how the ‘‘rereward” in Isaiah 
lviii. 8 of the Authorized Version came to be 
changed into ‘‘reward”’ in the final chorus 
of the oratorio. There is sense in the former 
term; but what meaning is to be attached 
to “and the glory of the Lord ever shall 
reward you”? 

The sixth and last Richter Concert took 
place at St. James’s Hall on Monday even- 
ing. The programme opened with the clever 
Overture to ‘ Der Barbier von Bagdad’ by 
P. Cornelius. Mr. Ben Davies then sang, 
and with great success, the ‘‘ Prayer” from 
‘Rienzi,’ an opera which, with exception of 
the Overture and this Prayer, seems to have 
passed into oblivion. It is an early work, and 
there is very much in it of which the com- 
poser in his later years no doubt repented, 
yet a performance from time to time 
would, we venture to think, prove inter- 
esting. We revive ‘Lucia,’ why then 
should we not revive ‘Rienzi’? Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 5, in © minor, 
which came next, proved an interesting 
novelty. In the rhapsodies already intro- 
duced by Dr. Richter a slow movement is 
followed by a quick one. This No. 5 
consists entirely of a slow movement of 
sombre character—an ‘“‘ elegy on the death 
of a gipsy chief,” as appropriately sug- 
gested by Mr. Barry in the programme- 
book. The music has breadth and 
atmosphere. Madame Ella Russell sang 
Wagner’s ‘ Der Engel’ and ‘Triume,’ but 
was far more successful in the Liebes-Duet 
from Act I. of ‘Die Walkiire. Some of 
her upper notes, however, were harsh. 
Mr. Ben Davies (Siegmund) was excellent, 
although in his intelligent rendering of the 
music one recognized the concert rather 
then the stage singer. The programme 
concluded with Beethoven’s c minor Sym- 
phony. Dr. Richter’s autumn season will 
consist of the usual three concerts, on 
October 23rd and 30th, and Novemter 6th. 
His present interesting series has been most 
successful, and whenever he returns he will 
be welcome. 











Musical Gossiy, 


Herr Geore LIieBLine gave a pianoforte re- 
cital at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
In some clever, showy pieces of his own, and in 
a pleasing ‘Nocturne’ by Brassin, the pianist 
displayed his skill as an executant, also his re- 
fined ‘touch. The Liszt version of the ‘ Faust’ 
Valse gave him further opportunity of technical 
display; but whatever induced him to select 
such a tawdry transcription? The best thing 
with such ephemeral stuff is to forgive and for- 
get; it is unworthy of the composer of the 
‘Consolations’ and the ‘ Rhapsodies Hongroises.’ 
Herr Liebling’s rendering of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Rondo Capriccioso’ was patchy and _ too 
pointed. The last piece in the programme was 
Schubert’s ‘Wanderer’ Fantasie. The actual 
playing was good, but the reading small. The 
programme commenced with some Chopin pieces, 
followed by Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor. Of 
these we cannot speak, as we were at the Stein- 
way Hall listening to Madame Riss-Arbeau. This 
lady, it may be remembered, visited London 
last season and gave a series of recitals of 
Chopin’s music. Her technique proved excel- 
lent and her memory astonishing, yet in spite 
of these and other good qualities, she revealed 
more of the letter than of the spirit of Chopin’s 
music. On Tuesday she played first of all Liszt’s 
transcription of Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue 
in A minor with both skill and intelligence. 
Her rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor 
(Op. 57) was clear and free from all exaggeration. 
The first movement was especially good ; the 
andante, however, lacked soul, and the finale 
true passion. Judging from these two speci- 
mens, we conclude that Madame Arbeau is 
heard to better advantage in music in which 
emotion is not the preponderating factor. 


THe Wagner-Tschaikowsky concert at the 
Queen’s Hall on Wednesday evening attracted 
a large audience. The programme opened with 
the ‘Pathetic Symphony,’ a work which will 
certainly bear many hearings, but is being 
played with almost dangerous frequency. The 
performance under the direction of Mr. Wood 
was excellent, though the second movement was 
not up to the conductor’s highest standard ; it 
was, in fact, a trifle limp. The duet from the 
second act of ‘Lohengrin’ was not satisfactory. 
Madame Blauvelt as Elsa sang her part well, 
but Miss Kirkby Lunn was faulty in intonation 
and her rendering of her music heavy. The 
concert concluded with the first act of ‘ Die 
Walkiire,’ ‘‘in German and without cuts.” The 
vocalists were Miss Helen Jaxon, Mr. Ellison 
van Hoose, and Herr Emil Senger. Much of 
the singing was good, though dramatically tame. 
The music loses much apart from the stage; for 
the present, however, the public when listening 
to Wagner seems satisfied. 


‘La Prise pe Trore,’ the first part of 
Berlioz’s ‘Les Troyens,’ is in rehearsal at the 
Paris Opera. The second part, ‘ Les Troyens 
i Carthage,’ was produced at the Théatre 
Lyrique in 1863, but, as the composer graphic- 
ally describes in his ‘Mémoires,’ in sadly 
mutilated form. Now, thirty years after the 
death of Berlioz, the second part of his opus 
magnum is to be given on the French stage. 
The work was first produced in its entirety 
at Carlsruhe in 1890, under the direction of 
Herr Felix Mottl. 

Str A. C. Mackenziz has resigned the post 
of conductor of the Philharmonic Society’s 
concerts, which he has occupied during a term 
of seven years. 

Mr. R. S. HicHens, author of ‘The Green 
Carnation’ and ‘ Flames,’ is compelled, owing 
to pressure of literary work, to resign his post 
of musical critic on the World. Mr. A. Kalisch 
has been appointed his successor. 

Tue letters of Wagner to Otto Wesendonck, 
and those to Emil Heckel, have been trans- 
lated by Mr. W. Ashton Ellis. The two volumes 
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will be issued in the course of a few weeks. 
Herr Wesendonck was a devoted friend and 
benefactor of the master; Herr Heckel was 
the founder at Mannheim of the first Richard 
Wagner Society. The letters belong mainly to 
Wagner’s second Paris period ; they begin in 
1852, and continue to the end of 1870. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday Society Concerts, 3.30 and 7. Queen’s Hall. 
iN. pera, ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ 8.50, Covent Garden. 
Tvurs. Miss Lillian Blauvelt’s Vocal Recital. 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Opera, ‘Tannhiuser,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
Wep. Opera, ‘Roméo et Juliette,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
‘Tuurs. Miss Beatrice Griffiths’s Concert, 8.30, Salle Erard. 

— Opera, Covent Garden, 
Frat. Opera, Covent Garden. 
Sar. Opera, Covent Garden. 


Sun. 
Mon 








DRAMA 


pe 
THE MASQUE OF ‘BEAUTY’S AWAKENING.’ 


Mvcu interest has been inspired by the per- 
formance at the Guildhall of ‘ Beauty’s Awaken- 
ing, a Masque of Winter and of Spring,’ 
presented by the members of the Art Workers’ 
Guild. From the performances given by the 
Independent Theatre and similar experi- 
ments this venture differs in many important 
respects. Instead of rigid simplicity and total 
absence of decoration in the mise en scéne, we 
have decorations which Inigo Jones might have 
devised for the delectation of his roya] patrons, 
and dresses each one of which is a master- 
piece of colour and design. Almost the only 
respect, indeed, in which the novelty resembles 
the productions of the Elizabethan Stage Society 
is that it brings again upon the stage a class 
of work the taste for which with the general 
public is past, and constitutes an attempt, 
equally honourable and futile, to bring us back 
to primitive conditions. To the masque of Jon- 
sonian times ‘Beauty’s Awakening’ conforms, 
bearing a kind of resemblance to a work such 
as the ‘Masque of Beauty.’ After the 
fashion of Jonson, the writers or producers 
hold that a masque should serve an ethical or 
useful purpose, instead of being simply a 
vehicle for amusement. The teaching in the 
present case is artistic, and the aim is to suggest 
the means by which, with the aid of Labour and 
Invention, London may be raised from a posi- 
tion as the Cinderella among cities to her true 
rankas a queen, and be enabled tohold upher head 
along with Thebes, Athens, Rome, Byzantium, 
Florence, Venice, Nuremberg, Paris, and 
Oxford. What form of allegory is adopted needs 
not be stated. The fable is, however, illus- 
trated by some delightful dresses and decora- 
tions, and some gracious and acceptable revels. 
Many of the scenes are of remarkable beauty, 
and there is some ingenious allegory. The 
treatment of the demons by which London is 
beset is humorous and grotesque, but there is 
an absence of poetry which prevents this belated 
production taking rank with existing master- 
pieces. Itis, however, a product of worthy and 
earnest effort, and will probably serve the pur- 
pose of its projectors in drawing our attention 
to what is sufficiently evident — our artistic 
shortcomings. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 

WE regret to hear of the death on Wednesday 
of Lady Pollock, the daughter of the Rev. H. 
Creed, and widow of the late Queen’s Remem- 
brancer, and the mother of the present Sir 
Frederick Pollock and Mr. Walter Pollock, who 
formerly edited the Saturday Review with much 
ability. Lady Pollock and her husband were great 
friends of Macready and Julian Young, as well as 
of Sir Henry Irving and a later generation of 
actors, and she possessed considerable knowledge 
of the history of the stage, and was a good critic 
of acting. Her intercourse with Macready was 
commemorated in a pleasant little volume, 
‘Macready as I Knew Him.’ In conjunction 


with Mr. Walter Pollock she wrote a volume on 
* Amateur Theatricals.’ 








On Wednesday afternoon M. Coquelin 
appeared at the Adelphi as Mascarille in ‘ Les 
Précieuses Ridicules’ and as Tartufe. In the 
former character he has known no rival since 
he appeared in it at the Gaiety Theatre, now 
twenty years ago. His Tartufe has also ripened 
into a fine and magisterial performance, which, 
it may be whispered, repays the English play- 
goer far better than his Cyrano de Bergerac. 
M. Coguelin’s delivery of Moliére’s lines is 
excellent. 

‘In Days or Oxp’ has been withdrawn from 
the St. James’s. On the closing night Mr. 
Alexander announced that he will reopen with 
‘Rupert of Hentzau,’ which before being given 
in London will be tested in the country. Mr. 
Alexander will play King Rudolph and Mr. Ras- 
sendyll ; Mr. W. H. Vernon, Sapte; Mr. H. B. 
Irving, Black Michael; and Miss Fay Davis, 
the Queen. 

‘A Vacant Puace,’ by Mrs. Compton, was 
produced at Terry’s Theatre on Friday in last 
week. It is a moderately amusing duologue, 
and was satisfactorily played by Miss Esmé 
Beringer and Mr. C. M. Hallard. 

THERE is some question of producing at the 
Comedy Theatre, which is now closed, ‘The 
Ghetto,’ a Jewish play of Dutch origin, which 
has been seen on the Continent. Mr. Lewis 
Waller will, it is hoped, play the hero. 

Two daughters of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
named respectively Winifred and Ethelwynne, 
are playing in the country in their father’s 
‘Manceuvres of Jane.’ 

‘Zaza,’ a comedy in five acts by MM. Pierre 
Berton and Charles Simon, produced at the 
Vaudeville, Paris, on May 12th, 1898, is likely 
to be given in London in an adaptation by Mr. 
David Belasco, which has been played over 150 
nights in the Garrick Theatre, New York. 

Mr. SypnNEy Grunpy is writing for Mr. 
Alexander a new play, which will be partly 
based on Scribe’s five-act comedy ‘ Une Chaine.’ 

Mrs. Lanetry’s season at the Haymarket 
will begin on September 2nd with a comedy by 
Mr. Sydney Grundy. 

Miss Nancy O'NEILL, an American actress, 
appeared on Tuesday afternoon at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre as Leah in ‘ The Jewess.’ 


A MISCELLANEOUS entertainment at Terry’s 
Theatre on Tuesday afternoonincluded Mr. Adair 
FitzGerald’s ‘ Waiting for the Train,’ a duologue 
produced a few weeks ago and with the same 
exponents, Mrs. Royal-Dawson and Mr. Norman 
V. Norman. Most of the pieces given were 
musical. 

Mr. CHar_es CARTWRIGHT was seen on Tues- 
day at the Grand Theatre, Islington, in ‘The 
Middleman,’ in which he has been frequently 
seen in Australia. Mr. C. W. Garden reappeared 
in his original part of Jesse Pegge. Miss Sydney 
Fairbrother also appeared, and Miss Cartwright 
made a successful début. 

Tue people of Ammergau are already making 
active preparations for next year’s ‘‘ Passions- 
spiel,” in which young Anton Lang is again to 
perform the part of Christ. Among other ex- 
pensive improvements, they intend to erect an 
enormous iron covering over the auditorium at 
the cost of 150,000 marks, asa protection to the 
audience against the inclemency of the weather. 
The Ammergauers evidently reckon on an un- 
usually large influx of visitors. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. T. C.— EH. S. W.—J. P.— 
W.W.—A. R. E.—J. H.—A. P.—H. M.—C. J.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post, 
To ail parts of the United Kingdom, 
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For Twelve Months... coe oe o 15 3 

For Six Months... ove ove oe o 7 8 
For ail Countries within the Postal Union, 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST 


THE CHISWICK 
SHAKESPEARz | 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
BYAM SHAW. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press, in pott 8yo, 
special paper, handsomely bound in linen, with 
gilt decoration, 1s, 6d. net per Volume, or in lin) | 
leather, 2s. net. A few copies on Japanese velluy | 
to be sold in Sets only, 5s. net per Volume. . 

Each Volume will contain Six Full-Page hy.” 
trations, as well as Head and Tail Pieces by 


re 
BYAM SHAW, and an Introduction and Glossy ‘4 


by JOHN DENNIS. 


HAMLET. [ Ready, 
MERCHANT of VENICE. = [Reay, 
AS YOU LIKE IT. [ Ready, 
OTHELLO. [Ready July 15, 


Further Volumes will appear at Monthly Interval, 4 
*.* Illustrated Prospectus of this Series post fre ; 


on application, 





NOW READY. 


INDEX AND SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES 
COMPLETING THE WORK. 


The DIARY of SAMUEL 


PEPYS, M.A. F.R.S., Clerk to the Acts and 
Secretary to the Admiralty. Transcribed by 
the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. With 
LORD BRAYBROOKE’S Notes. 


Vols. L.-VIII. Diary. 
Vol. IX. Index. 


Vol. X. Pepysiana. 


Demy 8vo. printed at the Chiswick Press, 
with Portraits and other Illustrations, 10s, 64, 
each vol. 

“‘The two volumes complete an edition of Pepys 
which must now rank as the standard one for all 
purposes, and one which it is difficult to imagine 
ever being superseded.”—Scotsman. 


BELL'S 
CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Edited by GLEESON WHITE and E. F. STRANGE. 
In specially designed cloth cover, crown 8vo. 
1s. 6d. each. 

NOW READY. 


CANTERBURY.—SALISBURY.—CHESTER,— 
ROCHESTER. — OXFORD. — EXETER, — WIN- 
CHESTER. — LICHFIELD. — NORWICH. — 
PETERBOROUGH.—HEREFORD.—LINCOLN.— 
WELLS. — SOUTHWELL.— DURHAM.— GLOU- 
CESTER.—YORK. 


Uniform with above Series. 
ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTEER- 





Edited, with F 
Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, FS, [ 
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BURY. 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 
Full Prospectus post free on application. 


‘¢The volumes are handy in size, moderate in 
price, well illustrated, and written in a scholarly 
spirit. ‘The history of cathedral and city is in- 
telligently set forth and accompanied by a descrip- 
tive survey of the building in all its detail. The 
illustrations are copious and well selected, and the 
series bids fair to become an indispevsable com- 
pauion to the cathedral tourist in England.” — Times. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street Covent Garden, 
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SIR WEMYSS REID’S LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 





RE f NOW READY, Complete in One Volume, price 7s. 6¢.; or in Two Volumes handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, price 9s. 
THE LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE. 
e Edited by SIR WEMYSS REID. 
) 
le | The Contributors include F. W. HIRST, Canon MacCOLL, Rev. W. TUCKWELL, G. W. E. RUSSELT, HENRY W. LUCY, 
- | ARTHUR J. BUTLER, ALFRED F. ROBBINS, and other Writers. 
ae i Profusely illustrated by leading Artists and from authentic Photographs of Documents, &c., illustrating events in the Life. 
— | The Daily Nens says :—“ This life of Mr. Gladstone is of permanent va!ue.” 
The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ Full of interesting personal reminiscences,” 
dy, The Westminster Gazette says :—‘ It is admirably comprehensive.” 
Punch says :—** Accomplished upon a new and particularly appropriate plan.” 
dy, The Sheffield Independent says :—‘ This most complete and satisfactury picture.” 
dy the Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ An ideal and popelar life well and copiously illustrated, ” 
J 4 ee = re Ss SaaS a ee snes saieailaaa 
” Complete in One handsome sea iin price 7s. 6 ; or in Five Parts, price 1s. each. 
rvals, 
b 
free C A Ss Ss E L L Ss 





ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1899. 


Bs, | B The Work contains Repreductions of IMPORTANT ACADEMY PICTURES that will appear in NO OTHER PUBLICATION. 
The Pictures are SUFFICIENTLY LARGE to give an excellent idea of the originals, and are beautifully printed on 





LE FINE-ART Paper. 
and & 
| by The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ In ‘ Royal Academy Pictures’ is to be seen the very perfection of process printing, and the volume of 200 pages contains 
Vith f sufficient reproductions to make it thoroughly representative.” 
vith F The Westminster Gazette says :—“ ‘The most perfect representation of the Academy ever placed within reach of the public.” 
S.A, The Guardian says:—‘‘ The most careful work of the kind.” 
Vanity Fair says:—“ Very beautiful are the blocks herein contained, the printing and paper being quite perfect.” 
The Yorkshire Post says .—‘t The work is produced in perfect style.” 


The Leeds Mercury says :—“ The principal pictures hung in the Ro) al Academy Exhibition are reproduced on a magnificent scale by Messrs. Cassell & Co, 
..Nearly all the reproductions are full-page drawings, a fact which permits of the expression of the beauties of the originals in the completest form of 
which black and white is capable.” 
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“F DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
ie NOW READY, complete in Two handsome Volumes, price 9s. each. 
ine 
’ 
THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 

| A Pictorial Record, in which the Modes of Government, National Institutions, Forms of Worship, Methods of Travel, Sports, Recreations, 

Occupations, and Home Life of the Inhabitants of the British Empire are faithfully and vividly portrayed, With about 
. 700 Magnificent Illustrations, 

: Beautifully reproduced from authentic Photographs, and printed on Plate Paper, with Descriptive Text. 


999 


The St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘ A wonderfully complete and picturesque record of ‘ The Queen’s Empire. 
The Spectator says :—‘ Nothing could more forcibly present the extent and variety of the British Empire than this admirable work.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“ It is a most striking collection ; an education in Imperialism, presenting in its very contrasts a fascination that carsies 
one ue fisongh the ever-changing panorama with undiminished interest from start to finish.” 


| SIXPENNY EDITIONS OF CELEBRATED NOVELS. 


READY DURING JULY. 
- THE WRECKER. By R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


LIST, YE LANDSMEN! By W. Clark Russell.| TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. 


‘The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. By R.L.) 0" 
ee KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Rider 


| CATRIONA. By R. L. Stevenson. HAGGARD. Illustrated. 
‘KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Stevenson. DEAD MAN’S ROCK. By Q. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lurep, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS FOR CRICKETERS. 
NOW READY. 


SEVENTY -ONE NOT OUT: the 
Reminiscences of WILLIAM CAFFYN, Member of the 
All England and United Elevens, of the Surrey County 
Eleven, of the Anglo-American Team of 1859, and of the 
Anglo-Australian Teams of 1861 and 1863. Edited by 
**MID-ON.” With numerous Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘*Recorded by Mr. Caffyn in a plain, unvarnished style, 
but with a knowledge, a discrimination, and an impartiality 
which should give the book a permanent place in cricket 
libraries.” —Standard. 

‘One of the most interesting books ever published on 
ericket.’’—Sheffield Independent. 


SIXTH EDITION. 
PRINCE RANJITSINHJI’S 


JUBILEE BOOK of CRICKET. 


With 107 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


“K. §S. Ranjitsinhji has produced the best and most 


complete work on cricket that exists.’’—Times. 
“It is the most complete exposition of the theory of 
cricket which has been given to the world.’’—Spectator. 


FIVE NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
A STORY OF OLD CALCUTTA. 


LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. The 


History of the Cruel Misfortunes and Undeserved 
Distresses of a Young Lady of Virtue and Sensibility, 
resident in Bengal during the Years 1755-57, which 
is contained in Letters written to a Friend of her own 
Sex, and carefully preserved by the Lady to whom they 
were addressed. Edited by SYDNEY C. GRIER (who 
has added one or two Letters from other sources for the 
better elucidation of the Narrative). Crown 8vo. 6s. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


The MAGIC of the DESERT. A 


Romance. By W. SMITH-WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LUNATIC at LARGE: a Novel. 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
**Few brighter and more entertaining stories have been 
published.” —Scotsman. 
‘*A smartly written story, undeniably interesting.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
‘A vivacious chronicle of roguery.”’—Outlvok. 


*POSTLE FARM. By George Ford, 


Author of ‘The Larramys.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
**A novel of notable attractiveness and strength.” 
Scotsman. 

“One of the strongest and best-written stories of the year. 
eenene The book is one not merely of promise, but of distinct 
achievement.’’—Manchester Courier. 

“A strong book, full of fine insight into character, un- 
conventional in method, and refreshingly true to human 
life.”’—Aberdeen Free Press. : 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The FOWLER. “Our Soul is 
escaped even as a Bird out of the Snare of the Fowler.” 
By BEATRICE HARRADEN, Author of ‘Ships that 
Pass in the Night,’ ‘In Varying Moods,’ ‘ Hilda Straf- 
ford,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. 
THIS DAY. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By George 


SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetorie and English 
— in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

“To Prof. Saintsbury’s monograph, which begins auspi- 
ciously a new series of critical volumes, we can honestly 
give much praise......Mr. Saintsbury has approached 
Matthew Arnold in the right spirit. He has discerned that 
when all the true censures are pronounced, there remains 
a man of vivid genius and of sound and noble nature.” 

British Weekly. 

“Mr. Saintsbury has given usa charming monograph, in 
which his eyes are duly fixed on Arnold, poet and critic of 
literature.’’— Daily Chronicle. a 

_“The book is full of interest, both in itself and as the 
pioneer of a new literary venture of unusual attractiveness.” 

Observer. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
Price SIXPENCE, 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
ADAM BEDE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 








WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had: 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1897. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 

ary 19, 1898. 


Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 64d. 








WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles can still be had: 





~~ IAN CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 
The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 
The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 
The J UN IAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae and 


M. T. Duggan, April 30, 1898. 


The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December 24, 1898. 


Price 6d. each; or, including postage, 63d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCK :— 
£8 @ 
GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES... 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES ~ = a 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


pence is charged. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 





11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





————= 
“A FASCINATING PAGE OF LITERAny 
HISTORY.” —Zllustrated London News. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 245, 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENZUY 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


—»~—— 


“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of th 
era of English literature.”—Standard, 

“No other fifty years of English literature conta 
so much to interest an English reader.” — Freemay, 

“A mine of information on subjects connecta 
with literature for the last fifty years.”— Echo, 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford, 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progregs gj 
the nation.” —Leeds Mercury. 

“ This literary chronicle of half a century must 


once, or in course of a short time, take a place ag; F 


permanent work of reference.” 
Publishers’ Circular, 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive viey 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”"—Christian World. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years...... The volume 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scot 
men.”—Scotsman. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was, 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr, 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World, 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journl 
from its infancy almost to the present hou, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter. 
ested in literature.”—Spectator. 

“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a literary chronicle of the last fifty 
years a biographical sketch of the life of John 

rancis......As we glance through the contents ther 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sun 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury, 


“Our survey has been unavoidably confine 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any: 
thing like an adequate account of the book i 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able te find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.’ 

Manchester Examiner. 

‘It is in characters so sterling and admirable s 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other tod) 
pages, at their elbow for reference,” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, ands 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting aul 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw som 
new light on the individuality of the person 
whom it refers.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 

“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complet 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons It 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in liter 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction 2 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude thet 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literary 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service. 

Bookseller. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London. 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. D.C L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. M.P. F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G., 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 
Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. Courthope, Esq. 
(.B., Earl of Crewe, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq. M.P., Sir R. Giffen, K C.B. F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., 


Mrs. J. R. 
Sidney Lee, Esq., 


Mivart, Esq. 


Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.S.I., Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B. K.C.M.G., Rev. 
W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., St. George 
F.R.S., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq. 


The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various Lan- 


ages. Subscription, 3/. a year ; Life Membership, according to age. 
Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
+ FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols, royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 


Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. 


Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
CATALOGUE, 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 





THE FIRST NUMBER 


OF THE 


DAILY NEWS WEEKLY 


May now be obtained of any News- 
agent in London and the 
Provinces. 
The New Paper is FULL of GOOD READING, 


illustrated by leading Artists, and the whole inter- 
esting from the first line to the last. 





IN THE FIRST NUMBER: 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, the richest man in the 
world, tells how he made his many millions. 


‘WAR CORRESPONDENCE in the CRIMEAN 
CAMPAIGN,’ 
ROBINSON. 


Mr. RICHARD WHITEING, the Author of the 
Novel of the Season, ‘No. 5, John Street,’ 
contributes a Sketch called ‘A SHILLING’S- 
WORTH, which may be particularly com- 
mended to the great class of workers, 

Mr. T, P. OC CONNOR, M.P., describes in his own in- 
imitable way ‘The WEEK at WESTMINSTER.’ 

Mr. F. C. GOULD, the brilliant caricaturist, is 
represented by an amusing picture containing 
Portraits of numerous Celebrities of the Day. 


Mr, A. CONAN DOYLE, the famous Novelist, has 
written for the paper a Dialect Poem. 


Mr, W. H. FITCHETT, the Writer of those widely 
read books ‘Deeds that Won the Empire’ and 
‘Fights for the Flag,’ contributes an article of 
absorbing interest to all our relations across the 
seas, 

‘A THRILLING YARN of the SEA,’ from the pen 
of Mr. FRANK BULLEN, the Author of the 
enormously popular ‘Cruise of the Cachalot,’ 
will be found a most vivid description of the 
sailor's life, 

The above are only a few of the Special Contri- 
butions which will be found in the First Number 
of THE DAILY NEWS WEEKLY, which contains 
a vast variety of good reading for every one, and 
among other features a Prize Competition on 
entirely original lines. 





SEVENTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary A: f° 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. FLAS. - saaaiicioiin 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
pop gh aaah gene Adee! a Dictiona: y alving 

. e Ss named, an ix on E) 
lations of the Bible-and Six Maps. setae eee 


2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
a As the epten nee pgs to Date ; in the Second, 

es are treated under the heads of the Regions i 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. cians 


8, EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bio, hical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
= tnd ae to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 


ished by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Reminiscences by Sir JOHN R. | 











'DINNEFORD’S 


RoOxAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part 1I. Vol. LXII. JUNE, 1899, price 5s. 
Contents. 

An INVESTIGATION into the CAUSES of CHANGES in PAUPERISM 
in ENGLAND, chiefly during the last wo Intercensal Decades. 
By G. Udny Yule. With Discussion. 

The STATISTICAL ASPECT of the SUGAR QUESTION. By George 
Martineau. With Discussion and Reply. 

The STABILITY of GOLD and SILVER PRICES in RECENT YEARS. 
Ry Major Leonard Darwin. 

MISCELLANEA, including (1) On the Representation of Statistics by 
Mathematical Formule. Part III. By Prof. F. ¥. Edgeworth. 
(2) The Census of 1901. (3) The Agricultural Returns for 1898. 
(4) The Statistics of Wages in the United Kingdom during the last 
Hundred Years (Part III. Agricultural Wages in Ireland). By A. L. 
Bowley, &c. 

London: E. Stanford, Charing Cross. 





Just out, price Sixpence, net, 
STRONOMY for _ the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


YOUNG. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.”—Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 
DRAWING, MUSIC-WRITING, 


Indeed whenever a Pen is necessary, 
USE ONLY 
“SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s., 
up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try a 
“§ WAN” FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 

93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, W., London ; 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de 1’Opéra, Paris. 

Or of all Stationers. 


THe 








NOFWIcH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
f 0, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72, King William Street, 
LONDON OFFICES E.C.; 31, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 195, Picca- 
dilly, W.; and 1, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Amount Insured ......seseeeees £380,000,000 
Claims Paid ......ccccccscesevcees 13,800,000 
Agents Wanted in Metropolitan District.—Applications to be made to 
either of the above London Offices. 
Norwich, June 24, 1899. 





APEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


EPPs's COCOA ESSENCE. 


A THIN COCOA. 





The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to 
powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use a finely flavoured powder—a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now with many 
beneficially taking the place. Its active principle, nee a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system. Sold only in labelled Tins. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a Tin will be sent post free for nine stamps. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Limited, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
errs’s COCOA ESSENCE. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
Le ee —— for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, iz, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Apericat for Delicate Constitutions, 
dren, nfan 


and I 8. 
MAGNESIA. 





MR. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 


—_~—— 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


READY JULY 65, 


ON ACCOUNT OF SARAH. 


By EYRE HUSSEY. 





VIRTUE’S TRAGEDY. By Eff Kaye, 


Part Author of ‘A Drawing-Room Cynic,’ ‘ Her 
Ladyship’s Income,’ &e. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Told in the brightest, smart- 
est, and most charming manner by Eff Kaye, who combines 
lightness of touch with literary skill. The authoress knows 
well how to handle her characters and how to marshal the 
events incidental to their fortunes in a series of bright and 
interesting pictures. Her character sketches are good in 
that they are natural and well drawn, and she has the gifts 
of observation and deduction.” 

MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ An excellently written 
novel, reflecting truly the world it describes......Altogether 
the book is wonderfully clever, and a decided change from 
the ordinary smiles and tears of up-to-date fiction.” 





TOM-ALL-ALONE. By Amelia M. 
BARKER. 
WORLD.—“ It stands out distinctly from the mass of 
mediocre novels.” 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘A very clever and touching picture of 
the life of a poor little disowned bastard.”’ 





A COUNTY SCANDAL. A Story of 
King Midas and a Pastoral. By F. EMILY 
PHILLIPS, Author of ‘The Education of 
Antonia,’ &e. 

ATHEN_£UM.—“ An admirably realized character study. 
sores More character studies as full of delicate sympathy and 
penetration as that of Jasper will be welcome, and it is to 
be hoped that the writer will consent to employ profitably 
a gift which is evidently considerable.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘“ Miss F. Emily Phillips in 
her new book has achieved a large measure of success as a 
portrayer of character. Jasper Ellis is quite a little study, 
very complete and absolutely faithful to nature......Miss 
Phillips brings out the distinguishing characteristics very 
vividly and cleverly.” 

WORLD.—“ A novelist with solid claims to recognition. 
secees This writer produces literature......This story is far 
above the average in its ideal, in construction, and in 
style.” 


The SECRET of SORROW: being 
the Confession of a Young Man. Edited by 
CECIL HEADLAM. 

LITERATURE. — “The psychological conception on 


which the story turns is strong and new to English fiction. 
Far better written than the average novel.’ 





PHGNIX.—“‘ It must be recognized as standing very far 
apart from the ordinary run of novels...... There is a strong 
infusion of the rare and welcome quality of originality.” 


LIFE the MODELLER. By C. 
GASQUOINE HARTLEY. 


DUNDEE COURIER.—“ The whole story, in short, is 
ideal rather than realistic, but it is none the less welcome 
on that account. It will be read from beginning to end 
with unalloyed pleasure, and the world will be all the better 
for its publication.” 








MEG. By Maude Crawford. 


LITERARY WORLD.—Miss Crawford is to be con- 
gratulated on having written a thoroughly wholesome story 
tor girls. Meg and her sisters are delightful specimens of 
the healthy English girl. They are bright and cheerful, 
honest as daylight, and quite without affectation.” 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 


6d. By WILSON BARRETT. 6d. 
With a Preface by the BISHOP of TRURO. 


*.* This Edition is restricted to 100,000 
Copies. 








London : JOHN MACQUEEN. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


eee 





—_—oO 





THIRD THOUSAND, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 24s. 


REMINISCENCES BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


‘* Of great permanent interest to all students of the nineteenth century..... and especially attractive to bookmen of every class...... a veritable treasury of bright and charmin 
memories.” —Bookman, ™ 
‘Mr. Justin McCarthy has accomplished the difficult feat of writing at once the most interesting and the most sweet-natured ‘ Reminiscences’ which have ever been Published jp 
a public man. They certainly are fascinating reading.” —T77ruth. : ; : q 
“Poets, painters, and politicians; actors, actresses, and adventurers; Bohemians, exiles, and refugees; editors, novelists, and dramatists—all pass in procession acrosg i, 
McCarthy’s bright and sparkling pages. They are in truth a goodly company, a striking series of pen-pictures.”—Hall Mall Gazette. . 





——__——_—— —_—_—__—— - a = 


The ROMANCE of a PRO-CONSUL (SIR GEORGE GREY). By Janes Mitxe. Crown 8vo. buckram, with Portrait, 
FLORIZEL’S FOLLY. By Joun Asurton, Author of ‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’ With 13 Illustrations. Crom, 


8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. , 
‘*A fascinating record of the connexion which the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., had with Brighton. Mr. Ashton knows the eighteenth century and writes alout it with 
all the vigour and directness so characteristic of that pericd. ‘Florizel’s Folly’ is distinctly a book to have in one’s library, and its value is enhanced by numerous and excellent repro. 
ductions from caricatures by Gillray and Cruikshank.’’—New Age. 














A PALADIN of PHILANTHROPY, and other Papers. By Austin Dosson, Author of ‘ Kighteenth-Century Vignettes’ 
With 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


‘“‘ Mr. Dobson has not nearly exhausted his knowledge of his special time, and this volume is as full of interest as any......None of the weight of the seriousness falls on us, y; 
Dobson shows a graceful result, and hides the immense labour which must have lain behind.’’—Bookman. 


JERUSALEM: the City of Herod and Saladin. By Watrer Besant and E. H, PALMer. Fourth Edition, with a Ney 


Chapter, a Map, and 11 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


JASON, and other Stories. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘Infatuation,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘Her new stories may be pronounced as bright and as fresh as any she has given us.’’—LvAo. 


—e ——————. 


NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 








—————$—___ 





GALLANTRY BOWER: a Story of a Fair Impostor. By Alan St. Aubyn. | The CHANGELING. By Sir Walter Besant. 
NIGEL FORTESCUE. By William Westall. The STORY of ANTONY GRACE. By G. Manville Fenn. 





TRUE TALES of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. By Harry de Winpt. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“‘ Harry de Windt shows that truth is not only stranger, but more entertaining than fiction, for these tales, so varied in scene and character, of curious and exciting experiences in a! 
parts of the world, relieved by sketches of English life and of quiet country scenes, are far more readable than many of the volumes of short stories by professed novelists.”’—Literatur, 
““Mr. De Windt knows how to tell a story.’’—Spectator. 


An EXILED SCOT. By H. A. Brypen. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


‘““We cannot imagine a better book for boys than this crowded record of accidents by flood and field, of perils from beasts and pirates and bushmen, of the discovery of new land 
and caves strewn with diamonds. The night scene on the edge of the Karroo desert......could have been described only by one who was himself a traveller and no mean hunter.”’ 
‘*An excellent story, almost too full, if that be possible, of the good things that are dear to the heart of the lover of romance.’’—Speaker. Manchester Guardia 


MADAME IZAN. By Mrs. CampsBeLt PraED. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. - 


‘‘The narrative is quite charming.’’"—World. _ 











THROUGH a KEYHOLE. Overheard by Cosmo Hamitron, Author of ‘The Glamour of the Impossible.’ Crown 8¥9, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
_ ‘We end by regarding Patty as a delightful if not an adorable creation...... This bright, light-hearted, yet thoughtful study of early wedded life shows Mr. Hamilton to posses 
unique talent for getting the utmost out of simple incidents, and a positive genius for character sketching.’’—Literary World. 
‘Cleverly written, and the !ady’s character is inconsistent enough to be quite delightful... The whole is a light and amusing piece of trifling, containing some touches that ar 
very true to nature.’’—Literature. 








MARY UNWIN. By Atay St. Ausyn, Author of ‘A Fellow of Trinity, &. With 8 Illustrations by Percy Tarrant. Crom} 


8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





The PRESIDENT of BORAVIA. By Grorce Lampert, Author of ‘ The Power of Gold, &e. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 











NELL HAFFENDEN. By Ticue Horkins, Author of ‘’T'wixt Love and Duty,’ &e. A New Edition, With 8 Illustrations by 


C. Gregory. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





Also by TIGHE HOPKINS. NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
"TWIXT LOVE and DUTY. | The INCOMPLETE ADVENTURER. | The NUGENTS of CARRICONNA. With Frontispiece by F. Dadd. 


AS a MAN SOWS. By Wittiam Wesratt, Author of ‘Red Ryvington.’ A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
Also by WILLIAM WESTALL. NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 











The PHANTOM CITY. The OLD FACTORY. SONS of BELIAL. 
A QUEER RACE | BEN CLOUGH. | TRUST-MONEY. HER TWO MILLIONS. 
RED RYVINGTON. RALPH NORBRECK’S TRUST. | NIGEL FORTESCUE. 


STRANGE CRIMES. (True Stories.) By WiLuraM WEsTALL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

















A MISSING WITNESS. By Frank Barrett. INTERFERENCE. By B. M. Croker. BILLY BELLEW. By W. E. Norris. 
The MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By Sir Walter A THIRD PERSON. By B. M. Croker. The TALE of the TEN. by W. Clat 
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